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Before  everyone  could  enjoy  tee  time'. 


,  Francis  Ouimet,  1913, 

It  was  one  of  the  biggest  upsets  in  sports  history.  The  1913  U.S. 

Open  Championship,  played  at  The  Country  Club  in  Brookline,  i 

Massachusetts.  Traditionally  only  the  wealthier,  upper  class  played 
golf.  But  in  1913  Francis  Ouimet,  an  unknown  amateur  who  had 
grown  up  in  a  middle  class  Brookline  family,  went  up  against  two  of 
Britain’s  best.  And  he  won,  which  in  turn  would  open  up  the  game 
to  all  levels  of  society. 

But  years  before  Ouimet  started  swinging  at  The  Country  Club, 

The  Boston  Globe  was  in  the  swing  of  reporting  news  from  all  over 
the  world.  From  golf  tees  to  White  House  teas.  Tennis  courts  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Car  races  to  political  races.  If  it  was  of  public  interest, 
it  was  in  The  Globe. 

Which  is  why  long  before  Ouimet  opened  up  golf  to  the  world, 
people  were  opening  up  The  Boston  Globe. 

She  IBofiton  (globe 

A  wholly-owned  sub.sidiary  of  Adilialcd  Publications,  Inc. 

Photo  used  with  permission  of  Francis  Ouimet  Caddie  Scholarship  Fund,  Inc.,  Weston,  MA. 
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LOS  ANGELES 

NeMS{M(tMs 

FLYING  HIGH 


VENICE' 


•  3  in  1 

To  better  serve  tlie  Los  Angeles  Coast 
One  big  newspaper  with  tliree  distinctive 
personalities 


#  Redesign 

To  give  you  IN  DEPTH  NEWS/MADE 
EASY.  Through  design  elements,  type 
styles  and  proper  use  of  color,  your  eyes 
move  to  your  interests  guicker  for  more 
information  in  less  time. 
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This  spring,  Flint  Ink  (delivered  a  tanker  ^ 
Arrowflex  black  Water^based  flexographic 
newsink  to  the  Providence,  Journal. 


bulk  delivery  of.  offset  newsinks  —  both  black 
and  color.  We  introduced  alkaline  fountain 
solutions,  the  standard  of  today’s  offsot 
newspaper  industry^  Now,  once  aggin  weire  first 
—  this  firTKB  with  bulk  deliveiy  of  flexo  newsink. 

As  the' nation’s  leader  in  quality  newsink  — 
letterpress,  offset  arid  now  flexo  —  Flint  Ink 
delivers.  ‘  •  • 


%  That  makes  us  first  agairil  r '  v  v 

We  rriade  history  with  the  first  bulk  delivery  of 
letterpress  black  newsink.  As  newspapers 
began  turning  to  offset,  we  had  another  first  with 

^(ulk  delivery  of  Arrowflex  Newsink  is  new  here< 


visit  our  ANPA/Tec  BOOTH  No.  2050 


Pm  CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS: 

W  25111  GLENDALE'  AVE.,  DETROIT,  Ml  48239-2689 

r  OIL  INK  DIVISION:  ATUNTA  •CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
•  PALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  GRAND  RAPIDS 
HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY 
LANCASTER  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  •  ORLANDO  •  PORTLAND 
PROVIDENCE  •  RICHMOND  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SOUTH  BRUNSWICK 
INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION:  MIAMI  •  MEXICO  CITY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Editorial  workshop 


JUNE  JULY  AUGUST 
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JUNE 

11- 14 — Florida  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Pensacola. 

12- 14 — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Economic  Redevelop¬ 

ment  in  Colorado,  Conference  for  Journalists,  Cheyenne  Mountain 
Inn,  Colorado  Springs. 

18-20— Invitational  Conference  on  Minorities  and  Communications,  Hovnard 
University  School  of  Communications  and  the  University  of  Texas 
Austin  College  of  Communication,  hosts;  at  Howard  University, 
Washington  D  C. 

18-20 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Lexington. 

18-21 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Biloxi. 

21-24 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Sales 
Conference,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego. 

21-26— Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies,  Leadership  Institute  for  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication  Education,  Gannett  Center,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

24-26 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Summer  Management  Confer¬ 
ence,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

28-7/1— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Annual  Conference, 
Downtown  Marriott,  Chicago. 

28-7/2 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

30-7/5— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  42nd  Annual  Convention, 
Westin  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada. 


9-11 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Williamsburg. 

12-15 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Meeting,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego. 

14-15— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Green  Lake. 
17-19— Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Gulf  Shore. 
25-28— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  South  Padre 
Island. 

AUGUST 

2-5 — Southern  Newspaper  Advertising  &  Marketing  Executives,  Sales 
Conference,  Hyatt  Riverfront  Hotel,  Savannah 
9-13 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Annual  Convention,  Durango, 
Col. 

18-23 — National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  Inter-Continental  Hotel, 
Miami. 

20-22 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Wheeling. 


Seminars!  Workshops!  Clinics 

JUNE 

14-24 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs,  Reston,  Va. 

18-20 — Annual  Future  of  Journalism  Seminar,  Harnessing  Newsroom 
Research,  Cosponsored  by  Linfield  College.  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Allied  Daily  Newspapers,  McMinnville,  Ore. 

21-23— SNPA  Symposium  on  Journalism  Education,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

21-26— American  Press  Institute,  Business  and  Economic  News  Coverage, 
Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif. 

JULY 

12-15— American  Press  Institute,  Regional  Reporters  Workshop,  Kellogg 
West  Conference  Center,  Pomona,  Calif. 

12-15— American  Press  Institute,  Regional  Repiorters  Workshop,  Harley 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

12-16— Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies,  Technology  Studies  Seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

AUGUST 

9-12— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Newsroom  Management,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal/ Advertiser. 

23-26 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  City  Editor's  Job,  Nashville  Banner. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Review  of  Reviewers  No.  645 

“It’s  a  marvelous  part,  but  one  hadn’t  thought  of  the 
play  as  belonging  to  Bananas  up  to  now.  That’s  because 
one  hadn’t  seen  Rue  McClanahan  in  the  role.” 

Among  the  most  idiotic  mannerisms  of  newspaper 
reviewers  is  the  impersonal  one,  as  exemplified  in  the 
foregoing,  to  evade  /.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  it,  and  the 
reason  must  be  that  the  writer  considers  the  first  person  I 
immodest  even  though  nothing  could  be  more  personal 
than  the  expression  of  opinion  in  a  review. 

Is  one  really  more  modest  than  I?  Hardly.  The  reader  is 
likely  to  stumble  over  it,  just  as  he  stumbles  over  such 
cumbersome  evasions  of  /  as  this  writer,  the  present 
writer,  and  other  such  coy  sidestepping.  It  does  not  take 
much  perception  to  see  that  modesty  that  calls  attention  to 
itself  is  not  modesty  at  all. 

“This  program,”  a  music  critic  wrote,  “brought  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  conviction  that  Mozart  is  one’s  favorite 
composer.”  Which  one’s?  Anyone’s,  it  might  be  hastily 
concluded  by  the  reader,  who  is  generally  on  the  run  and 
therefore  likely  to  seize  the  first  sense  that  suggests  itself 
but,  then,  he  might  decide  upon  reflection  that  the  critic 
could  not  have  meant  that  Mozart  is  the  favorite  of  all. 

Backing  up  for  a  new  try,  the  reader  would  see  that  the 
critic  really  meant  “my  favorite  composer.”  But  horrors! 
the  critic  must  have  thought,  one  can’t  refer  directly  to 
oneself  even  if  one  is  expressing  one’s  own  preference. 
Better  make  it  a  mock-humble  though  confusing  one’s. 

“This  artist  is,  one  suspects,  headed  for  international 
recognition.”  The  suspicion  belongs  to  the  writer,  but  by 
saying  one  instead  of  /  he  fraudulently  suggests  it  is  widely 
shared.  If  there  were  grounds  for  expressing  a  consensus, 
it  should  have  been  done  forthrightly:  “It  is  generally 
agreed  that  this  artist  is  headed  for  international  recogni¬ 
tion.”  Or,  conversely,  “I  believe  ...” 

The  use  of  one  instead  of  /  has  three  strikes  against  it: 
false  modesty,  quaintness,  ambiguity.  One  should  be 
used,  if  at  all,  as  an  indefinite  pronoun  meaning  someone 
or  anyone  or  a  person:  “One  does  one’s  duty,”  but  not  as 
a  smokescreen  for  /  or  me. 

Other  idiosyncrasies  of  newspaper  reviewers  have  been 
ridiculed  here  from  time  to  time.  In  general,  this  branch  of 
literature  is  cursed  with  toploftiness  and  a  yearning  to 
flaunt  erudition.  Reviewers  of  books  especially  often 
strain  to  create  the  impression  that  they  are  smarter  than 
the  writer  of  the  book  being  reviewed,  and  in  the  process 
neglect  to  tell  what  the  book  is  about. 

When  people  fail  to  attend  a  performance,  in  the  lingo  of 
the  critic  they  stay  away  in  droves.  True,  this  worn-out 
expression  turns  up  from  time  to  time  in  other  contexts  but 
critics  have  a  first  lien  on  it.  Oddly,  people  never  seem  to 
attend  anything  in  droves. 

In  the  review,  a  sprightly  entertainment  becomes  a 
splendid  romp.  High  approval  may  be  conveyed  in  three 
ways:  stunning,  consummate  artistry,  impeccable  — 
especially  for  performances  of  music;  couldn’t  put  it 
down  —  a  book.  On  the  other  hand,  low  approval  may  be 
signified  by  adequate.  The  critical  fraternity  is  just  as 
devoted  to  stereotypes  as  the  rest  of  newsdom. 
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PRINTING  ELEGANCE 


SYMMETRY  SC  PAPER 
PROVIDES  A  HI(;n-(iUALITY 
REPRODUCTIVE  PRINTIM; 
SURFACE  FOR  MACJAZINES 
ANDCATALO(;S. 


A  fosf,  natures  symbol  of 
beauty  and  elegance.  Its  soft 
texture,  gentle  folds  and  sub¬ 
tle  shades  of  color*  all  blend  to 
project  an  image  of  living  brilliance. 

To  captui’e  this  essence  in  printed 
for*m,  one  must  use  only  thovse  ingi*edi- 
ents  that  are  critically  sensitive  and  faithful 
to  high-(iuality  reproduction. 

Symmetry  ''^  Supei’calendered  jraix^r  is  one 
such  faithful  ingredient.  Its  glai*e-fr’ee  readability, 
opacity,  brightness  and  satin-like  finish  reproduces 
color  with  beautiful  binlliance.  It’s  the  ideal  print¬ 
ing  surface  for  catalogs,  inserts,  newspaper  dis¬ 
tributed  Sunday  magazines  and  weekly  and 
monthly  publications. 

Symmetry  SC  paper  is  widely  used  for  both  gra¬ 
vure  arid  offset  printing  by  leading  publishers  and 
catalog  producers.  The  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
a  presti^ous  Symmetry  paper  user  for  five  years 
believes  that  Symmetry  paper  has  greatly  contrib¬ 
uted  to  its  success.  Last  year,  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  carried  more  color  ad  pages  than 
any  other  U.S.  magazine. 

Symmetry  SC  paper,  a  unique,  non-glare,  high- 
quality  reproductive  paper  that  offers  15-20%  sav- 
'ings;  truly  a  sophisticated  choice. 

P’or  more  information,  contact  Madison  Sales 
Company,  695  East  Main  Street,  P.O.  Box  10328, 
Stamford,  Connecticut  06904-2328  (203)  359-8927. 


^^MADISON 

PAPER  INDUSTRIES 
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In  this  week’s  issue 


This  week’s  issue  of  E&P  contains 
an  assortment  of  newspaper  ‘produc¬ 
tion  side’  articles,  with  copies  of  the 
magazine  being  distributed  at  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Technical  Exposition  & 
Conference. 

The  lead  story  by  E&P  technical 
editor  George  Garneau  (Page  13)  dis¬ 
cusses  the  surge  in  press  orders  by 
newspapers  that  is  keeping  the  manu¬ 
facturers  hustling  to  keep  up  with  the 
heavy  demand. 

Another  story  on  Page  16  by  E&P 
Midwest  editor  Mark  Fitzgerald  dis¬ 
cusses  how  more  and  more  newspa¬ 
pers  are  recruiting  production  execu¬ 
tives  from  college  classrooms  instead 
of  from  the  pressroom. 

On  Page  141,  George  Garneau 
delves  into  the  latest  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  the  use  of  Video  Display 
Terminals  —  repetitive  strain 
injury  —  and  discusses  how  some 
newspapers  are  dealing  with  the 
problem. 

This  issue  also  contains  some  com¬ 
prehensive  coverage  of  newspaper 
delivery  fleets,  with  articles  appear¬ 
ing  on  Pages  38, 42, 46, 48, 50, 54, 58, 
60,  62,  64  and  66. 

Among  the  topics  covered: 

Should  newspapers  buy  or  lease 
their  fleets?  Are  larger  trucks  or 
smaller  vans  better  for  delivery?  Use 
of  computers  in  the  fleet  garages. 
Using  your  fleet  to  haul  more  than 
newspapers  as  a  way  to  bring  in  extra 
income.  Newspapers  as  used-car 
dealers.  Are  foreign  or  domestic  vehi¬ 
cles  better  for  newspaper  fleets? 

In  addition,  on  Page  76  is  an  article 
about  OSHA’s  move  to  inspect  news¬ 
papers  in  Pennsylvania  to  see  if  they 
are  complying  with  the  recent  Hazard 
Communication  Standard. 

A  look  at  two  of  the  leading  data 
base  operators  appears  on  Page  78 
and  an  in-depth  look  at  Associated 
Press’  new  satellite  delivery  system 
of  photos  appears  on  Page  72. 

On  Page  20  is  an  article  on  the 
Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation 
study  that  shows  more  and  more 
newspapers  are  getting  into  the  com¬ 
mercial  printing  field  to  pick  up  addi¬ 
tional  revenue. 

And  throughout  the  magazine  are 
scattered  an  assortment  of  technical 
briefs  and  “On  the  Supply  Side’’ 
reports. 

A  listing  of  exhibitors  at  this  year’s 
technical  exposition  appears  on  Pages 
22  and  24. 

In  all,  this  week’s  164-page  issue  is 
loaded  with  technical  and  production 
side  stories  in  addition  to  comprehen¬ 
sive  coverage  of  all  other  aspects  of 
the  newspaper  business. 
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How  Creative  Data  Systems 
and  IBM  have  teamed  up 
to  bring  winning  business  solutions 
to  your  team 


1. \^e  recogfiiize  that  one  solution  won’t  solve  every 
problem  you  may  have. 

E\en  though  our  systems  are  standardized  and  developed  for  the  news- 
pa|)er  industry,  there  are  1.50  control  files  that  give  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  financial  executives  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  options 
for  their  specific  needs. 

2.  We  utilize  IBM  ecpiipment  for  its  compatibility 
and  dependaliility. 

For  seven  years  Creative  Data  Systems  has  worked  closely  with  IBM.  Our 
experience  has  aff  irmed  the  IBM  reputation  for  excellence.  As  a  result  of 
our  joint  effort,  we’re  in  a  position  to  offer  you  the  most  comj)rehensive 
systems  that  acklress  youi'  business  processing  needs. 

3.  We  believe  you  should  contuiue  receiving;  quality 
support  after  installation. 

The  members  of  your  team  receive  Ixith  on-site  and  off-site  support  from 
our  team  in  the  form  of  comprehensive  training  sessions.  Two  or  more 
Creative  Data  Systems'  staff  members  are  assigned  to  your  system;  they’re 
familiar  with  everv  portion  of  your  system — including  all  specifications 
particular  to  your  operation. 

For  more  information .  .  .  and  to  learn  why  more  than  400  U.S. 
newspapers  have  already  selected  Creative  Data  Systems,  call  or  write  today, 


CREAlIVE  DAuA  5V>EEm^ 


93(K)  W.  I  lOtli  Street.  Suite  ISO 
Overland  Park.  KS66210 
Telephone:  (91.3)  4SI-46I8 
.\n  IBM  value-added  reniarketer 

Newspaper  software  professionals. 


How  do  your 
listings  stack  up? 


We’re  proud  to  add  The  Seattle 
Times  and  The  Tampa  Tribune  to 
our  growing  list  of  newspapers  ^ 
that  have  made  the  right  choice  in  I 
TV  program  listings. 

At  Tribune  TV  Log,  we’re 
committed  to  providing  accurate 
descriptions,  excellent  movie  re¬ 
views  and  custom-designed  listings 
to  your  exact  specifications. 

If  your  TV  listings 
don’t  stack  up,  give  us  a  call. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Tom  Beatty  at  1-800-322-3068 
today. 
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GOSS 


Newspaper  Products 


PAGIN6  AND  COLOR.  IT’S 


Now  you  can  have  both  with 
the  new  Goss®  Colorliner""  f 
press.  Paging  and  color  flexi¬ 
bility — unmatched  by  any 
other  double-width  offset 
press — combined  with  opti¬ 
mum'  R.O.P.  print  ?:|uality.  With¬ 
out  having  to  make  a  choice. 
Even  in  the  future,  when  the 
Colorliner's  modular  design 
accommodates  your  changing 
production  requirements.  ' 

In  its  unique  four-high  verti¬ 
cal  arrangement  with  its  short 
couple-to-coupte  web  lead, 
the  Colorliner  can  print  process 
color  on  every  page  of  a  sec¬ 
tion,  including  the  front  page. 
Without  the  setoff  associated 
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with  unit-to-unit  compensa¬ 
tors  and  common  impression 
cylinders.  Without  reversing" 
couples.  And  with  reduced 
need  for  angle  bar  and  bay 
window  leads.  This  makes 
the  four-high  arrangement — 
particularly  with  optional  third- 
form  rollers  in  the  printing 
couples — well-suited  to  pro* 
duce  Sunday  preruns  and  four- 
color  advertising  inserts. 

The  Colorliner  can  be 
installed  with  4/4, 4/2, 4/1 , 

3/1, 2/1  or  whatever  cylinder 
arrangement  you  need  today. 
And  its  flexibility  extends  into 
tomorrow  to  meet  new  pagi¬ 
nation  and  color  requirements. 


i-  ( 


Four  vertical  units.  Each  with  two  print¬ 
ing  couples.  To  combine  optimum  off¬ 
set  quality  with  the  capability  to  print 
process  color  on  every  page  of  a  section. 


^COLORUNER 


NOT  EmiER/OR.  ANYMORE. 


The  75,OO0  cph  Colorliner 
has  a  number  of  other  out¬ 
standing  features  to  maximize 
print  quality  and  productivity. 
Slow-speed  Goss  Injector®  or  . 
open  fountain  inkers.  Water- 
down-firstjdirect-to-plate  ’ 
dampening  systems.  Narrow- 
gap  lockup.  Presetting  and  . 
sequential  startup.  A  new  run¬ 
ning-belt  RTP  for  45"  rolls. 
Options  include  a  50"  running- 
belt  RTP,  automatic  webbing  in 
vertical  arrangements  and 
heavy-duty  3:2  160-page 
Sovereign™  and  80-page 
2:3:3  jaw  folders. 

The  Colorliner  is  available 
with  new,  user-friendly  press 


VISIT  US  at  ANPA/ 
TEC  ’87  BOOTH 
2150,  LAS  VEGAS 


control  and  information 
systems.  The  menu-driven 
Advanced  Press  Control 
System  provides  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  automation :  touch- 
I  screen  input;  feedback  on  ink 
I  zone,  registration,  compensa¬ 
tor  and  web  tension  controls; 

I  preset  individual  ink  and  water 
curves;  and  automatic  sequen- 
.  tial  startup. 

The  Production  Information 
Control  System  counts  papers 
and  shuts  presses  down  at  pre¬ 
selected  counts,  generates 
customer-formatted  reports 
and  can  collect  historical  data 
for  up  to  a  year. 

Paging  and  color  flexibility. 


It's  not  either/or  anymore  with 
the  unique  Goss  Colorliner  . 
press. 

For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Goss  Newspaper  Products, 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International, 

3100  South  Central  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 

Or  phone  312-656-8600. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Electronics  /  Automotive 
ripn(>ral  Inrliistries  /  A-B  Industrial  Automation 
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Equipment  extravaganza 

In  its  pre-conference  planning  issue  for  ANPA’s  1987  technical 
exposition  in  Las  Vegas  next  week,  Editor  &  Publisher  (May  9) 
called  it  “the  world’s  biggest  newspaper  production  extravaganza.” 
And  so  it  is  with  more  than  300,000  feet  of  exhibit  space  where  270 
companies  large  and  small  will  demonstrate  their  equipment. 

As  an  example  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  news  and  editorial 
department  requirements  for  new  techniques  and  modern  equip¬ 
ment  —  which  has  become  increasingly  evident  in  conference  pro¬ 
grams  in  recent  years  —  the  lead-off  speaker  will  give  the  news  and 
editorial  competitive  position  followed  by  a  description  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  competitive  position  for  advertising. 

In  both  areas  newspapers  are  flinging  down  the  gauntlet  to  their 
many  competitors.  They  are  meeting  the  demand  for  more  and  better 
color  reproduction,  editorial  as  well  as  advertising,  with  what  may  be 
the  greatest  surge  in  history  in  orders  for  newspaper  printing  press¬ 
es.  E&P  reports  in  this  issue  that  .some  press  manufacturers  are 
expanding  capacity  to  accommodate  orders  and  that  the  lead  time 
from  order  to  delivery  is  approaching  three  years. 

This  surge  in  orders  may  reflect  some  pent-up  demand  brought  on 
while  publishers  watched  developments  in  that  field.  Nevertheless, 
it  shows  the  confidence  of  publishers  in  the  future  of  their  newspa¬ 
pers  as  well  as  the  current  high  level  of  business  activity  to  justify  it. 
Many  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  non-press  items  will  benefit 
from  this  surge. 

Newspapers  are  going  to  remain  strong  and  healthy  for  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future.  You  can  count  on  it. 


Blaming  the  messenger 

President  Reagan  keeps  blaming  the  press  for  the  drop  in  his 
credibility  over  the  Iran-Contra  scam  hoping,  we  presume,  that  some 
one  will  believe  him. 

Last  week  in  an  interview  with  foreign  television  journalists  he 
was  asked:  “But  isn’t  the  truth  now  that  it  is  coming  out  that  is 
actually  causing  so  much  damage?  I  wonder  if  you  feel  that  your 
credibility  has  been  damaged  perhaps  as  it’s  seen  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  almost  beyond  repair  now?” 

He  replied:  “I  know  the  damage  that’s  been  done  to  my  credibility, 
but  it  has  not  been  by  anything  that  has  been  proven  —  quite  the 
contrary.  It  has  been  the  image  that  has  been  created  by  our  own, 
particularly  Washington,  press  corps  in  describing  what  took  place.” 

That  same  day  the  congressional  committee  hearing  testimony  on 
the  Iran-Contra  affair  was  told  by  retired  Air  F orce  Colonel  Robert 
Dutton  about  a  special  air  supply  effort  he  worked  on  for  General 
Secord  and  Colonel  North.  He  was  asked  if  North  ever  indicated  who 
Dutton  was  working  for  and  he  replied:  “He  indicated  to  me  that  we 
were  working  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.” 

Later  he  testified  North  told  him:  “You’ll  never  get  a  medal  for  this 
but  someday  the  President  will  shake  your  hand  and  thank  you.” 

Does  the  President  think  the  press  should  not  report  these  things? 
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WITH  THE  OMBUDSMAN  - 

How  newspapers  can  combat  ‘historical  amnesia’ 


By  Harry  F.  Themal 

A  man  who  proudly  served  under 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor's  command 
in  World  War  II  complained  about  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal 
paper's  failure  to  put  Taylor's  obitu¬ 
ary  on  the  front  page. 

The  caller  felt  eight  paragraphs  and 
a  small  picture  on  the  obit  page  were 
short  shrift  for  a  man  who  was  one  of 
the  United  States'  greatest  heroes  in 
that  war.  Taylor  went  on  to  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  the  Korean  War  as 
the  Army  chief  of  staff,  and  later  as 
ambassador  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  veteran  felt  Taylor  deserved  at 
least  the  kind  of  extensive  coverage 
that  seems  to  be  given  automatically 
to  obituaries  for  personalities  in  the 
entertainment  and  sports  areas. 

The  complaint  reminded  one  of  our 
staffers  of  a  paper  where  he  used  to 
work.  On  that  paper,  Charles  Lind¬ 
bergh's  death  in  1974  was  noted  by  a 
front  page  consisting  entirely  of  sto¬ 
ries  about  him.  When  John  Lennon 
was  fatally  shot  six  years  later,  the 
story  ran  under  a  relatively  small 
headline  on  that  same  paper's  front 
page. 

The  staffer  later  learned  that  Lind¬ 
bergh  had  been  a  boyhood  hero  to  the 
editor  responsible  for  making  up  the 
front  page.  That  same  editor,  an  older 
man,  had  little  concept  of  what  John 
Lennon  meant  to  other  generations  of 
Americans. 

Some  papers  put  Maxwell  Taylor's 
death  on  the  front  page;  others  noted 
it  on  the  obit  page  as  the  News-Jour¬ 
nal  papers  did.  It  was  the  editors' 
choice,  based  on  what  demanded  to 
be  put  on  Page  1  that  day  and  on  what 
they  believed  their  readers  wanted  to 
know  first. 

It  is  possible,  though,  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  also  evidence  of  something 
that  can  be  called  historical 
amnesia  —  that  editors  did  not  real¬ 
ize  how  important  Taylor  was  in  this 
country's  history.  If  so,  the  journal¬ 
ists  would  be  reflecting  a  condition 
that  historian  Daniel  J.  Boorstin 
warns  exists  among  Americans  in 
general:  a  loss  of  a  sense  of  history 
and  imprisonment  in  the  present. 

Boorstin,  who  is  retiring  next 
month  after  nearly  12  years  as  librar¬ 
ian  of  Congress,  writes  in  Democ¬ 
racy  and  Its  Discontents:  “When  we 


(Themal  is  public  editor  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  [Del.]  News  Journal.) 


allow  ourselves  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  present,  to  be  obsessed  by  the 
‘relevant'  we  show  too  little  respect 
for  ourselves  and  our  possibilities. 
We  assume  that  we  can  properly 
judge  our  capacities  by  the  peculiar 
tests  of  our  own  day.  But  we  must 
look  into  the  whole  historical  catalog 
of  man's  possibilities.  To  be  really 
persuaded  that  things  can  be  other¬ 
wise,  we  must  see  how  and  when  and 
why  they  actually  have  been  other¬ 


wise.” 

Education  is  the  key  toward 
reversing  this  situation,  Boorstin 
says. 

“We  must  make  every  effort  to 
reverse  the  trend  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  —  to  move  away  from  the 
‘relevant'  and  toward  the  cosmopoli- 
tanizing,  the  humanizing,  and  the 
unfamiliar.  Education  is  learning 
what  you  didn't  even  know  you  didn't 
know." 

Complaints  to  the  public  editor 
about  historical  oversights  are 
matched  by  calls  about  anachronisms 
and  about  errors  that  are  cited  as  evi¬ 


dence  of  cultural  illiteracy. 

Anachronisms  in  stories  are  prob¬ 
ably  less  due  to  a  lack  of  education 
than  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  or 
editor  did  not  have  firsthand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  lives  and  times  involved. 
Someone  whose  parents  were  not 
even  born  during  World  War  II  might 
not  realize  that  a  person  who  dies 
today  at  the  age  of  55  could  not  have 
been  a  veteran  of  that  war,  as  an  obi¬ 
tuary  incorrectly  says  every  now  and 


then. 

As  for  cultural  illiteracy,  one  for¬ 
mer  editor  at  the  News-Journal 
papers  felt  the  worst  example  was  a 
story  that  spelled  Edgar  Allan  Poe's 
middle  name  as  “Allen."  He  wrote  a 
scathing  memo  to  the  copy  desk, 
questioning  the  intelligence  of  anyone 
who  allowed  that  error  to  get  into  the 
papers. 

While  he  was  certainly  overreact¬ 
ing,  the  point  remains  that  many 
errors  come  from  a  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  a  failure  to  do  sufficient  check¬ 
ing  to  compensate  for  that  —  and 
(Continued  on  page  131) 


She  was  hoping  for  a  birthday  negligee. 
Do  you  know  what  she  got  instead.^ 

...Millions  do. 

Pertinent  facts  about Joyce  Maynard, 
who  chronicles  the  challenges  and  joys 
of  family  life  in  her  weekly  column 
DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS: 

MOST  MEMORABLE  MOMENTS:  Getting  res 
cued  by  a  handsome  stranger  who  didn’t  know  she 
was  married.  Canning  20  bushels  of  tomatoes  in  one 
night.  Discovering  her  home  had  just  been  proposed 
a  nuclear-waste  dump. 

PET  PEEVES:  Snowsuits.  Baby-sitter  turnover. 

He-Man  Slime. 

Editors:  For  a  FREE  copy  of  the  “negligee”  column 
a  FREE  copy  of  Joyce  Maynard’s  forthcoming  book, 

DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS,  call  Dan  Barber  at  800-'^ 


'  '□The  Mew  York  Ti/nts  SYPoicAnon  Sales  Core 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  new  York,  n.Y.  lOOll  *  800-972-3550  or  (212)  645-3000 


Journalists  should  be  expected  to  have  a  much- 
better-than-average  grasp  of  history,  literature, 
politics,  social  needs,  lifestyles  —  whatever  areas  a 
newspaper  hopes  to  cover. 
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WE’RE  M  PRODUaiON 


Graphic  Management’s  new  high-speed  SLS-1000  is  in 
production  and  dramatically  improving  inserting  speeds. 
In  fact,  this  eight  into  one  system  was  recently  expanded 
to  a  fourteen  into  one  to  satisfy  the  inserting 
requirements  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  while  running 
three  shifts  a  day  at  speeds  up  to  25,000  cph.  That’s 
productivity..! 

The  high-speed  SLS-1000,  offering  the  newest 
technology  for  the  mailroom,  is  designed  to  meet  the 
production  requirements  of  the  largest  metropolitan 
newspapers,  smaller  dailies  and  weeklies. 

So,  as  your  insert  market  grows,  the  need  to  expand 
will  be  inexpensive  and  easy.  Because  of  modular 
expandability  from  two  to  twenty  insert  hoppers  -  you 
can  implement  your  future  system  NOW...! 


Graphic 
Management 
Associates,  Inc. 

The  Inserter  Company 


:gma 


CMA’s  SLS-Win. 

It  makes  heroes  in  the  mailroom. 

■  Speeds  up  to  25,000  cph 

■  Modular  expandability  -  from  two  to  twenty  insert  hoppers 

■  Gripper  delivery  system 

■  Reject  Control  System 

■  Quarter  fold  capability 

■  Multiple  jacket  hoppers  and  drop  points 

■  Electric  Clutch  feature 

■  Efficient  use  of  floor  space 

■  Ease  of  operation,  maintenance  and  installation 

For  a  complete,  professional  approach  to  satisfying 
your  mailroom  needs,  call  Graphic  Management 
Associates,  Inc.  We’ll  provide  straight  answers  to  your 
mailroom  problems! 


Manufacturing  and  Engineering 
934  Marcon  Blvd. 

Allentown,  PA  18103 
215-264-2460 


Headquarters  and  Sales 
1 1  Main  Street 
Southtjoro,  MA  01772 
617-481-^2 


Be  sure  and  visit  GMA  at  the  ANPA  in  Las  Vegas  and 
see  the  SLS-1000  with  21  hoppers.  Booth  602. 


GMA's  remanufactured  1572  with  15  hoppers  at  the  San  Antonio  Light 


THEY  OmSE  GNU'S  1572! 

So  did  the  San  Antonio  Light  and  Why?  Because  of  GMA’s 

The  Tacoma  News  Tribune,  Other  commitment  to  remanufacturing  48P 

remanufactured  72P's  have  been  and  72P  inserters  resulting  in  high 

installed  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Fort  speed  performance  improvements 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  Springfield  and  increased  production. 

(Mass.)  Republican,  Knoxville 

News-Sentinel,  Asheville  Citizen-  Join  the  growing  family  of  GMA 

Times,  Grand  Rapids  Press  and  users  and  increase  your  inserting 

Little  Rock  Gazette.  capabilities.  We  respond  to  the 

needs  of  the  newspaper  industry. 


Headquarters  and  Sales 
11  Main  Street 
Southborough,  MA  01772 
617-481-8562 

Manufacturing 
and  Engineering 
934  Marcon  Blvd. 
Allentown,  PA  18103 
215-264-2460 
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EvenShiall  Advertises 
CanBenefitRmOurGreatest 
CirculatMiGainlnHistory 

It’s  a  rather  remarkable  story.  After  136  For  advertisers  it  means  more  readers  and, 

years  of  putting  out  a  newspaper;  The  Oregonian  most  importantly  more  buyers.  Whether  you’re 
just  experience  its  largest  increase  in  circulation  looking  to  reach  1000  people.  Or  just  one. 
ever— now  over  319,000  daily*  We  did  it  by 
making  major  improvements  throughout  the 
pq)en  So  today  The  Oregonian  is  the  best  it’s 
ever  been. 

*319,193  source;  ABC  Audit  Report  for  12  months  ending  3/31/86.  WfeStandUpTbArTieriCflSBeStNeWSpSperS. 
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Press  orders  soaring 

Press  manufacturers  are  scrambling  to  expand  production  capacity  to 
meet  surging  demand;  delivery  may  approach  three  years  for  some 


By  George  Garneau 

The  newspaper  press  business, 
spurred  by  huge  orders  from  some  of 
the  nation’s  biggest  papers,  is  roaring 
to  record  sales  this  year.  But  as  order 
books  fill,  newspapers  will  be  waiting 
years  to  get  their  presses. 

Several  press  manufacturers  are 
scrambling  to  expand  production 
capacity  in  order  to  meet  surging 
demand.  Nevertheless,  lead  times  — 
the  period  between  order  and 
delivery  —  have  grown  in  the  past 
year  and  are  expected  to  approach 
three  years  in  some  cases. 

“My  feeling  is  that  right  now 
presses  are  selling  like  hotcakes,” 
said  Larry  Strutton,  executive  vice 
president  for  production  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  which  recently  placed 
what  is  being  called  the  largest  press 
order  in  U.S.  history  for  10  12-web 
Goss  presses,  equivalent  to  almost 
200  conventional  units. 

“If  you  look  at  the  number  of  units 
ordered,  it’s  been  a  record  year  for 
the  market.  It’s  certainly  been  a  rec¬ 
ord  year  for  Goss,”  said  Dick  Sutis, 
who  handles  marketing  for  Goss,  part 
of  the  Graphic  Systems  Division  of 
Rockwell  International  Corp.  and  the 
leading  U.S.  newspaper  press  sup¬ 
plier. 

“Our  order  book  is  now  completely 
full  through  fiscal  year  1988,”  said  Ed 
Padilla,  head  of  the  newspaper  press 
division  of  M. A. N. -Roland  USA 
Inc.,  the  U.S.  arm  of  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  conglomerate.  “We’re  way 
ahead  of  previous  years,  and  the 
industry  itself  is  experiencing  a  sig¬ 
nificant  boom  in  sales.  This  happens 
to  be  a  significant  press  buying 
cycle.” 

“In  the  next  three  to  four  years 
you’re  going  to  see  manufacturers 
with  significant  backlogs,  approach¬ 
ing  three  years,”  Padilla  said. 

Heightened  activity  in  newspaper 
presses,  however,  is  not  reflected  in 


National  Printing  Equipment  and 
Supply  Association  projection  that  ail 
pressroom  equipment  sales  will  rise 
5%  this  year.  The  estimate  includes 
commercial  printing,  currently 
experiencing  overcapacity. 

After  several  years  of  hesitation, 
the  newspaper  press  market  has  burst 
open.  Purchases  late  last  year  and 
early  this  year  have  been  led  by  flexo 
and  dominated  by  Goss’s  newest 
offset  press,  Colorliner,  whose  stack- 
able  units  are  designed  to  incorporate 
the  newspaper  industry’s  require¬ 
ments  for  more  and  better  color  with¬ 
out  reducing  page  capacity. 


The  most  dramatic  sign  of  press 
buying  fever  was  the  Los  Angeles 
Times’  Colorliner  order  as  part  of 
$385  million  worth  of  new  and 
improved  printing  plants.  Said  to  be 
the  biggest  single  press  order  ever,  it 
could  be  nearly  matched  when  the 
New  York  Times  discloses  what  is 
widely  believed  to  be  a  like-sized  Col¬ 
orliner  order. 

Those  giant  orders  follow  the 
Springfield,  Va. -based  Times  Journal 
Co.’s  order  of  the  first  Colorliner,  the 
Baltimore  Sun's  order  of  two  more 
worth  a  reported  $27  million  and  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  Sun 
Sentinel's  order  of  five  Colorliner 
presses  for  a  $1 15-million  new  plant. 
In  addition  to  other  sales,  Goss  took 
orders  late  last  year  for  three  Flexo- 
liner  flexo  presses. 

Goss  executives  declined  to  reveal 
figures  on  sales  increases,  backlogs  or 


lead  times. 

M. A. N. -Roland’s  backlog  includes 
the  equivalent  of  almost  1(X)  units  of 
Flexoman  flexo  equipment  sold  ear¬ 
lier  this  year,  including  a  nine-unit 
slip-in  press  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer  and  two  full  seven-unit 
presses  for  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New 
Era,  Intelligencer  Journal  and  Sun¬ 
day  News  and  units  to  several  Knight- 
Ridder  newspapers.  M. A. N. -Roland 
in  West  Germany  took  orders  for  20 
presses  from  British  press  baron  Rob¬ 
ert  Maxwell  for  his  Mirror  newspa¬ 
pers  of  London. 

Manufacturers  such  as  Goss  and 


M. A. N. -Roland  have  committed  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  expand  their  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  in  order  to  meet 
demand.  They  are  expanding  facto¬ 
ries,  converting  old  plants  and 
expanding  computer-aided  design 
and  manufacturing  systems. 

But  the  ability  to  produce  multimil- 
lion-dollar,  computer-controlled 
presses  is  not  instant. 

“You  don’t  turn  on  a  spigot  in 
terms  of  manufacturing  capability 
overnight,”  Padilla  said. 

Installing  computer-driven 
machining  equipment  requires  long 
study,  design,  engineering  and  manu¬ 
facturing,  to  say  nothing  of  money. 

It  also  takes  time  —  time  to  install 
production  equipment,  time  to  train 
personnel,  time  to  build  presses,  one 
after  the  other. 

(Continued  on  page  146) 


“If  you  look  at  the  number  of  units  ordered,  its  been 
a  record  year  for  the  market.  IVs  certainly  been  a 
record  year  for  Goss,”  said  Dick  Sutis . . . 

“Our  order  book  is  now  completely  full  through 
fiscal  year  1988,”  said  Ed  Padilla  of  M.A.N. -Roland 
USA... 
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NASA  asks  withdrawal  of  pro-press  ad 


Government  space  agency  says  the  ad  wrongly  implies 
a  cover-up  of  the  cause  of  the  Challenger  explosion 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  moves  to  new  headquarters 


The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  moved  into  its  new 
headquarters  in  Woodland  Hills  June  1,  completing  the 
entire  project  in  a  weekend. 

“There  were  only  a  few  glitches,”  said  vice  president 
and  editor  Tim  Kelly.  The  two-story,  170,000-square-foot 
facility  is  situated  on  4'/2  acres  in  the  Warner  Center 
business  district  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  community. 
The  building,  which  is  in  the  center  of  the  newspaper's 
circulation  area,  was  purchased  last  year  by  Daily  News 
owner  Jack  Kent  Cooke  for  $8.3  million. 

It  also  will  serve  as  West  Coast  headquarters  for  Jack 
Kent  Cooke  Inc.,  the  subsidiary  which  owns  the  newspa¬ 
per,  and  Cooke  CableVision,  which  Cooke  acquired  ear¬ 


lier  this  year. 

More  than  $3.5  million  was  spent  on  improving  the 
structure,  which  houses  more  than  800  Daily  News 
employees,  according  to  James  Lacher,  executive  vice 
president.  Jack  Kent  Cooke  Inc. 

The  renovations  included  completion  of  a  second  story, 
allowing,  for  the  first  time,  the  editorial  staff  of  200  to  be 
housed  in  one  large  newsroom. 

A  new  front-end  computer  system  by  Crosfield  Com¬ 
position  Systems  Inc.  (CCSI)  was  installed  for  editorial 
and  classified  advertising.  Various  wire  services  feed  into 
the  newsroom  from  microwave  dishes. 

(Continued  on  page  133) 


The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
wants  the  Advertising  Council  to  scrub  an  ad  prepared  for 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
which  shows  the  Challenger  explosion. 

The  advertisement  is  one  in  a  series  of  pro-press  ads  in 
the  SPJ/SDX  Operation  Watchdog  campaign  that  feature  a 
recent  news  event  and  the  caption:  “If  the  Press  didn’t  tell 
us,  who  would?” 

In  this  case,  the  photograph  shows  the  space  shuttle 
explosion.  A  sentence  of  small-type  text  reads,  “NASA 
was  warned  that  0-rings  could  not  withstand  freezing 
temperatures.”  Investigations  by  several  news  organiza¬ 
tions  revealed  this  warning. 

A  spokeswoman  for  the  space  agency  said  the  advertise¬ 
ment  implies  NASA  has  somehow  covered  up  facts  about 
the  explosion. 

“We  believe  the  advertisement  suggests  that  without 
investigative  press  reporting,  the  public  would  not  have 
learned  the  facts  about  or  the  reason  for  the  Challenger 
accident,”  NASA  director  for  public  affairs  Shirley  Jones 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Keim,  president  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council. 

A  meeting  between  NASA  officials,  Keim  and  SPJ/SDX 
president  Robert  H.  Wills  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  had 
been  scheduled  for  Wednesday  (June  4).  However,  late 
Friday  (May  29)  a  NASA  spokesman  called  to  say  the 
space  agency  would  not  send  a  representative  since  its 
viewpoint  was  well-known. 

In  the  interim,  the  ad  has  been  withheld  to  consider 
NA^  objections. 

[£&P  printed  the  controversial  ad  along  with  a  May  2 
article  announcing  the  ad  campaign.] 

“We  don’t  want  to  be  incorrect,”  Keim  said,  “but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  want  to  state  the  case,  to  point  to  a  free 
press,  to  glorify  the  value  of  the  free  press  in  America.” 

Lowe  Marschalk  Inc.,  a  Manhattan  ad  agency,  created 
the  advertisement. 

Relations  between  NASA  and  the  press  have  been 
strained  since  the  Challenger  explosion.  Minutes  after  the 
tragedy,  for  example,  NASA  seized  stationary  cameras 
placed  by  the  New  York  Times,  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International. 

Media  lawsuits  continue  a  year  after  the  shuttle  explo¬ 
sion.  Late  last  month,  NBC  News  and  several  print  news 
organizations  broadened  an  existing  suit  to  include 
requests  for  all  documents  relating  to  the  federal  investiga¬ 


tion  of  Morton  Thiokol,  which  built  the  spaceship’s  rocket 
booster. 


NASA  wants  this  ad  killed. 


These  organizations  —  including  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  the  Houston  Post  and  USA  Today  —  previously  have 
demanded  release  of  the  dollar  amounts  of  settlement 
payments  made  to  the  families  of  four  astronauts.  AP  and 
the  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor  have  also  indicated  they  may 
join  the  suit. 


A  federal  judge  has  ruled  in  a  suit  filed  by  the  New  York 
Times  that  NASA  must  make  public  the  flight  audio  tape. 


If  the  press  didn’t  tell  us,  who  would? 

Ir.gct  printed  inl<)nTutH»ni«i  tin-  r«4t  «tl  a  lire  fWissand  bow  it  pnHects  yournght2 
to  discuss  aii>  five  press  issue,  call  the  tirsi  \mttvlmcni  t'cnier  at  l-H(n»•542•l^(^(^ 


National  Enquirer  scoops  the  ‘establishment’  press 

Buys  and  publishes  photos  of  Gary  Hart  and  Donna  Rice 
together  during  their  controversial  weekend  in  Bimini 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  National  Enquirer  recently  scooped  the  “establish¬ 
ment”  press  when  it  found  and  published  the  stunning 
details  of  Gary  Hart’s  weekend  in  Bimini  with  Donna 
Rice,  complete  with  photos  of  Rice  on  Hart’s  lap  and  of  the 
two  with  their  other  companions,  Lynn  Armandt  and 
William  Broadhurst. 

The  photos,  one  of  which  was  taken  by  Armandt, 
reportedly  sold  for  as  much  as  $25,000,  although  lain 
Calder,  Enquirer  editor  and  president,  said  that  in  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  photos  the  newspaper  agreed  to  disclose 
neither  the  source  nor  the  amount  paid  for  the  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  story  is  drawn  from  a  number  of  sources,  based  on 
what  Rice  told  close  friends  about  her  trip  with  the  then- 
presidential  candidate,  Calder  said. 

Calder  said  the  story  was  the  result  of  a  “very,  very 
intensive  and  lengthy  investigation”  that  at  one  point  had 
more  than  12  editors  and  researchers  hunting  for  facts 
from  California  to  New  York  to  Florida. 

“We  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  source  like  the  Miami 
Herald  did,”  he  noted,  referring  to  the  phoned-in  tip  the 
Herald  received,  leading  its  reporters  to  Hart’s  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  town  house.  “No  one  called.  We  didn’t  even 
know  about  the  pictures  until  later.” 

It  was  a  real  “nail-biting  time”  at  the  Enquirer  from 
when  they  learned  the  photos  might  be  for  sale  until  they 
were  actually  acquired,  Calder  added.  Negotiations  for 
the  sale  of  photos  were  conducted  through  the  principal 
and  a  reputable  law  firm  representing  the  person. 

The  National  Enquirer  story  —  written  by  Alan  Bra- 
ham  Smith,  Richard  Baker  and  John  South  —  details  how 
Hart  and  Rice  spent  a  romantic  weekend  together  aboard 
the  luxury  yacht  Monkey  Business,  and  quotes  Rice  as 
telling  her  undisclosed  friends  how  Hart  told  her  he  loved 
her  and  would  divorce  his  wife  after  being  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  making  Rice  first  lady. 

According  to  the  Enquirer  story.  Rice  reportedly  told 
“an  insider”  that  “Once  we  got  to  Bimini,  my  friend  Lynn 
asked  Gary  and  me  to  pose  for  a  picture  on  the  dock  next  to 
where  the  Monkey  Business  was  tied  up.  ...  1  was  reluc¬ 
tant  since  Gary  was  married  and  a  famous  politician,  but 
he  didn’t  seem  to  mind  at  all. 

“Lynn  said,  ‘Come  on,  lovebirds,  go  ahead.’  So  I  sat  on 
Gary’s  lap  and  we  put  our  arms  around  each  other  affec¬ 
tionately  and  held  hands.  The  picture  set  the  graphic  stage 
for  the  whole  trip  —  romantic,”  according  to  what  the 
Enquirer  said  Rice  told  the  insider. 

The  Enquirer  chose  that  photograph  for  the  cover  of  its 
issue  dated  June  2. 

The  foursome  then  spent  the  evening  at  a  night  spot 
called  The  Compleat  Angler,  where  they  later  got  up  on 
stage,  according  to  the  Enquirer  story.  Rice’s  story  went 
on  to  tell  of  how  Armandt  and  Rice  sang,  Broadhurst 
played  the  drums  and  Hart  played  the  maracas. 

“By  this  time  none  of  us  was  feeling  any  pain,”  Rice 
reportedly  told  a  friend,  who  told  the  Enquirer.  “Gary  had 
been  drinking  beer  all  day  long,  and  Lynn  and  I  had  a 


Gary  Hart  Planned  to  Divorce  His  WHe  After  the  Election  &  Make  Me  First  Lady 


How  the  National  Enquirer  played  it. 


variety  of  things  to  drink. 

“When  Gary  has  a  few  beers,  he  becomes  a  wild  and 
crazy  guy  —  nothing  like  the  straight,  serious  man  you  see 
on  tv. 

“We  were  all  getting  into  it  —  it  was  party  time,”  Rice 
was  quoted  as  telling  the  insider.  “We  stayed  on  stage 
about  20  minutes,  and  even  got  a  waiter  to  take  our  picture 
up  there.” 

The  photograph  of  the  four  on  stage,  with  a  ruddy-faced 
Hart  holding  the  maracas  and  smiling  broadly,  was  one  of 
two  used  inside  with  the  story.  A  third  photograph  fea¬ 
tures  Armandt  and  Rice. 


“liVe  were  up  against  every 
newspaper  in  the  country.  The 
Washington  Post,  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Miami  Heraid  were  aii  iooking 
for  more  information.  We  got  an 
exciusive  against  some  pretty  major 
competition,”  he  added. 


After  an  8  p.m.  dinner  of  steak  and  wine  aboard  the 
yacht,  the  four  sat  up  on  deck  for  a  final  drink  before  bed. 

“Donna  said  she  and  Gary  took  the  master  stateroom,” 
the  Enquirer  quoted  its  source. 

“In  the  beginning,  hearing  it,  we  frankly  didn’t  know 
what  to  believe,”  Calder  said.  “But  when  we  heard  who 
the  sources  were  and  took  into  consideration  who  they 
were  .  .  .  and  their  backgrounds,  we  had  no  difficulty 
[believing  the  story].” 

Calder  further  noted  that  parts  of  the  story  were  corrob¬ 
orated  through  the  photographs. 

“We  have  many  stories  that  would  be  great  sellers,”  he 
continued,  “but  we  hold  them  until  the  last  piece  of  the 
puzzle  fits  in.  If  it  doesn’t,  we  don’t  run  it.” 

Neither  of  the  two  principals  in  the  story  have  contacted 
(Continued  on  page  144) 
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Out  of  the  shop  floor  and  into  the  classroom 

Newspaper  production  executive  jobs  now  demanding  coiiege  degrees 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  the  enduring  industry  myth,  the  typical  newspaper 
production  executive  is  a  child  of  the  shop  floor. 

He  possesses  the  thick  forearms  and  wealth  of  practical 
knowledge  that  come  from  working  his  way  up  from 
apprentice  to  journeyman  to  management.  Probably  he’s 
trained  at  industry  seminars,  but  his  main  asset  is  hard- 
won  experience. 

Now,  however,  there  is  another  kind  of  production 
executive  emerging. 

This  person  —  almost  as  likely  to  be  a  woman  as  a 
man  —  comes  to  the  job  clutching  a  degree  and  bringing  a 
high  degree  of  knowledge  about  the  workings  of  the  new 
high-tech  newspaper  plant. 

Increasingly,  newspapers  are  hiring  their  management 
trainees  from  the  classroom  rather  than  the  shop  floor. 

Executives  hasten  to  emphasize  that  they  have  not  shut 
down  that  traditional  road  to  the  executive  floors. 

Campus  recruiting 

But  clearly  newspapers  —  especially  three  of  the 
biggest  —  are  recruiting  more  of  their  production  people 
from  the  campus. 

“Thank  God  for  RIT  and  some  of  those  other  schools,” 
said  John  G.  Garvey,  vice  president-production  for  USA 
Today. 

Consider  the  class  of  1986  at  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  one  of  the  Big  Four  printing  schools  in  the 
country. 

The  dozen  students  in  RlT’s  revived  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  management  program  have  in  just  one  year  already 
gone  far  in  the  industry,  said  Fred  Craig,  chairman  of  the 
program. 

Here  is  a  list  of  where  the  women  in  that  class  are  now: 

One  is  an  operations  executive  with  USA  Today. 
Another  is  pre-press  manager  at  the  Hartford  Courant. 
Still  another  is  pre-plate  production  manager  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  and  another  a  sales  executive  with 
Goss. 

And  the  story  is  much  the  same  for  the  class  of  '87,  Craig 
says. 


“But  now,  more  and  more, 
newspapers  see  the  need  for  recruiting 
people  who  are  better  trained  in  the 
electronics,  the  sophisticated  pre-press 
processes,  the  high-tech  operations,” 
he  said. 


“All  of  them  have  been  placed  except  one,  and  she’s 
getting  married  so  she’s  a  little  reluctant  to  get  placed 
yet,”  he  said. 

Newspapers  are  hiring  these  graduates  in  almost  whole¬ 
sale  numbers,  Craig  said.  Gannett,  for  example,  has  hired 


28  in  recent  years,  he  said. 

Graduates  of  schools  like  RIT  now  find  themselves 
avidly  recruited  by  an  industry  that  they  once  virtually 
ignored. 

“The  competition  for  RIT  grads  is  pretty  intense,”  said 
Mike  Ciarimboli,  an  executive  with  Gannett  Supply  Co., 
who  himself  is  an  RIT  alumnus. 

In  addition,  more  and  more  newspapers  are  offering 
themselves  to  RIT  for  internships.  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  has  long  had  production  internships  for  college  stu¬ 
dents.  This  year,  the  Journal  took  on  two. 


In  the  current  management  class  of 
39,  some  15  have  expressed  “strong 
interest  in  newspaper  careers,”  he  said. 


Now,  it  has  been  joined  by  Long  Island  Newsday,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard, 
and  the  Staten  Island  Advance. 

The  story  is  the  same  at  California  Polytechnic 
University  —  a  rival  school  which  is  a  kind  of  Yale  to 
RIT’s  Harvard. 

Gannett  has  also  been  interviewing  heavily  there  and 
the  San  Diego  Union  has  just  started  an  internship  pro¬ 
gram.  Job  placement  runs  at  a  98%  rate,  said  professor 
Guy  H.  Thomas. 

“Traditionally,  [production  executives]  would  come 
from  the  bottom  and  work  their  way  up,”  Thomas  said. 

“But  now,  more  and  more,  newspapers  see  the  need  for 
recruiting  people  who  are  better  trained  in  the  electronics, 
the  sophisticated  pre-press  processes,  the  high-tech  oper¬ 
ations,”  he  said. 

With  many  of  these  operations,  simply  training  on  the 
machine  is  not  enough. 

“If  you  want  to  get  a  color  redder,  for  example,  you 
don’t  just  add  more  red.  You  can  drop  out  some  yellow  or 
whatever.  And  with  the  scanners,  the  Scitex  equipment 
now,  it’s  awfully  hard  to  [successfully  train]  someone  who 
has  no  color  theory  at  all,”  USA  Today’s  Garvey  said. 
“Students  at  these  schools  get  that.” 

However,  newspaper  executives  and  academics  agree 
that  it  isn’t  just  the  technical  knowledge  of  college  gradu¬ 
ates  that  newspapers  are  seeking.  After  all,  the  accelerat¬ 
ing  pace  of  technological  change  renders  classroom 
knowledge  virtually  worthless  in  a  few  years. 

Rather,  newspapers  and  colleges  agree,  college  gradu¬ 
ates  bring  a  breadth  of  knowledge  to  their  jobs. 

Programs  are  designed  to  concentrate  on  management 
skills  as  much  as  technical  skills. 

“They  get  training  in  personnel  relations,  so  they  get  to 
understand  how  to  work  with  people  in  the  job  world. 
They  get  finances,  accounting,  so  they  know  something 
about  budgeting,”  RIT’s  Craig  said. 

“Generally,  overall,  it’s  just  a  wider  range  of  informa¬ 
tion  they  have  at  their  fingertips.  Hopefully,  it  broadens 
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their  whole  outlook,”  he  added. 

"The  move  is  toward  people  with  a  formal  education," 
said  Gannett  Supply’s  Ciarimboli.  "With  budgeting  and 
everything  else,  I  think  a  degreed  person  is  really  capable 
of  perhaps  picking  it  up  faster.” 

Degree  a  must  at  Dow  Jones 

None  of  this  is  news  to  Dow  Jones,  says  the  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  national  operations  director,  William  Harmer. 

"We’re  probably  the  only  newspaper  company  that  has 
recruited  on  college  campuses  for  30  years  or  so.  It’s 
nothing  new  with  us,”  he  said. 

Harmer  said  a  degree  is  a  good  indication  that  a  job 
candidate  is  "serious  about  getting  into  management,” 
but  the  paper  does  not  necesLdrily  look  for  a  specialized 
production  degree,  he  said. 

"We’ve  hired  people  without  printing  degrees.  We’ve 
got  one  production  manager  with  an  English  degree,  one 
who  has  a  degree  in  history,”  he  said. 

"Basically,”  Harmer  continued,  "we’re  looking  for 
people  with  intelligence  and  decision-making  skills  and 
general  common  sense  .  .  .  What  kind  ofdegree  they  have 
really  isn’t  that  important.” 

Dow  Jones  has,  however,  added  something  to  its 
recruiting  program  fairly  recently. 

About  seven  years  ago,  it  started  an  aggressive  intern¬ 
ship  program  to  stir  interest  in  newspaper  productionjobs. 
The  program  stemmed  in  part  from  Harmer’s  own  school 
days  at  West  Virginia  Tech,  another  of  the  Big  Four 
printing  colleges. 

"We  started  this  program  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a 
lot  of  printing  management  students  were  not  directed 
toward  newspapers,”  he  said.  "I  know  from  my  own 
experience  there  was  no  concentration  on  newspapers.” 

Harmer,  in  fact,  describes  himself  as  more  or  less  stum¬ 
bling  into  the  newspaper  industry.  As  a  student  with  little 
idea  of  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  his  degree,  he  was 
interviewed  by  a  Dow  Jones  recruiter  and  entered  a  career 
he  had  not  considered  at  all. 

"I’m  sure  most  of  the  people  we  hire  would  be  able  lo 
tell  you  the  same  story,”  he  said. 

In  past  decades,  production  executives  have  moved 
from  Dow  Jones  to  other  newspapers,  and  helped  improve 
the  professionalism  of  the  back  shop,  Harmer  said.  In  an 
interview,  he  quickly  ticked  off  some  of  the  newspapers 
where  former  Wall  Street  Journal  executives  work:  News- 
day,  Washington  Times,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Denver 
Post. 

"We  don’t  like  to  lose  people  but  we  do  feel  proud  that 
even  if  they  haven’t  stayed  at  Dow  Jones,  they  have 
stayed  in  the  industry,”  Harmer  said. 

Higher  profile 

There’s  no  doubt  that  the  newspaper  industry  now  has  a 
much  higher  profile  on  college  campuses. 

"What  we’re  seeing  definitely  is  more  and  more  young 
people  moving  into  newspaper  production,”  said  Cal  Poly 
professor  Thomas. 

In  the  current  management  class  of  39,  some  15  have 
expressed  "strong  interest  in  newspaper  careers,”  he 
said. 

It  is  not  just  the  increasingly  high-tech  nature  of  newspa¬ 
per  production  that  is  attracting  young  students,  says 
Frank  Paiva,  a  Cal  Poly  graduate  who  now  is  operations 
director  of  the  Seattle  Times  and  Seattle  Post-lntel- 
ligencer. 

"One  of  the  big  advantages  of  the  newspaper  industry  is 
the  big  responsibility  you  get  right  off  the  bat,”  he  said. 

"When  1  started  out  at  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  the 
very  first  day  they  put  me  in  charge  of  the  janitorial  staff. 
Now  that  doesn’t  sound  like  much,  but  when  you  look  at 
the  payroll  and  the  materials  and  supplies,  it  was  a 


$500,000  budget.  And  not  many  kids  out  of  school  have  a 
half-million  dollar  budget  to  work  with.  In  newspapers  you 
get  a  lot  of  experience  under  fire,”  Paiva  said. 


‘WeVe  hired  people  without  printing 
degrees.  We’ve  got  one  production 
manager  with  an  English  degree,  one 
who  has  a  degree  in  history,”  he  said. 


However,  while  there  definitely  is  a  trend  toward  for¬ 
mally  educated  newspaper  production  executives,  they 
remain  exceptions. 

Alan  DePaoli,  for  example,  is  an  RIT  graduate  who  now 
is  quality  control  manager  for  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette,  but  he  remains  the  only  one  with  a 
newspaper  production  degree  —  and  he  has  just  hired  two 
production  assistants  who  came  up  through  the  journey¬ 
man  ranks. 

"What  we’ve  mostly  done  with  our  people  here  is  send 
them  to  the  seminars  run  by  AN  PA  [American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association]  or  the  other  groups,”  DePaoli 
said. 

In  Seattle,  the  last  two  people  hired  by  Cal  Poly  grad 
Paiva  also  did  not  have  college  degrees. 

"I  use  the  experienced  guys  to  keep  my  feet  on  the 
ground,”  he  said. 

Besides,  he  added,  "Filling  the  place  with  MBAs  is  not 
necessarily  a  good  idea.” 

Even  at  Dow  Jones,  apprentices  still  make  their  way 
into  the  ranks  of  management  despite  the  company’s  three 
decades  of  college  recruiting. 

"The  older  1  get,”  the  West  Virginia  Tech  graduate 
said,  "1  have  to  admit  there’s  a  lot  to  be  said  about 
experience.” 

Publisher  files  harassment  suit 

Brandon  (Vt.)  publisher  Woody  Hunter,  37,  has 

filed  suit  in  Rutland  (Vt.)  Superior  Court  for  $100,000 
against  the  town  of  Brandon  and  three  present  and  former 
tow  n  employees  said  by  the  newspaper  owner  to  be  part  of 
a  campaign  to  harass  him. 

The  litigation  alleges  a  pattern  of  harassment  said  by 
Hunter  to  have  been  caused  by  a  series  of  articles  and 
letters-to-the-editor  sharply  critical  of  Brandon  police. 

Named  in  the  suit  are  current  police  chief  Joseph 
Arduca,  former  chief  Robert  Miller  and  outgoing  town 
manager  Frank  Farnsworth. 
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$5,000  ad  challenges  Washington  Post  story 

President  Reagan’s  speechwriter  buys  double-truck  ad  in  the 
Washington  Times  to  attack  Post  story  on  the  death  of  his  brother 


What  The  Washington  Post 
doesn’t  tell  its  readers 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Anthony  Dolan,  President  Reagan’s  chief  speechwriter, 
took  out  a  two-page  ad  in  the  Washinf>toit  (D.C.)  Times 
attacking  a  Washington  Post  story  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  conservative  activist  Terry  Dolan,  as  a  “fraud 
upon  the  public.” 

Terry  Dolan  was  founder  of  the  National  Conservative 
Political  Action  Committee. 

Anthony  Dolan,  a  former  reporter  for  The  Advocate  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1978  for  special 
investigative  reporting. 

The  Post  story  by  Elizabeth  Kastor,  which  ran  May  1 1 , 
was  titled  “The  Cautious  Closet  of  the  Gay  Conserva¬ 
tive.”  A  good  part  of  the  lengthy  article  dealt  with  Terry 
Dolan’s  alleged  homosexuality  and  his  death  last  Decem¬ 
ber  at  the  age  of  36. 

The  Post,  both  in  its  May  story  and  Dolan’s  obituary, 
said  he  died  from  the  effects  of  acquired  immune  defi¬ 
ciency  syndrome,  or  AIDS. 

Dolan’s  doctor,  however,  said  the  cause  of  his  death 
was  from  congestive  heart  failure  brought  on  by  an 
enlargement  of  the  heart  for  unknown  reasons.  During 
Dolan’s  illness,  NCPAC  officials  had  said  Dolan  was 
suffering  from  anemia  and  diabetes. 

Anthony  Dolan’s  ad  never  addresses  the  cause  of  Ter¬ 
ry’s  death,  nor  does  it  deny  he  died  of  complications  from 
AIDS.  In  a  telephone  interview  about  the  ad,  Dolan  again 
declined  to  comment  on  the  cause  of  his  brother’s  death. 

The  ad  asserts  that  the  Post  story  contained  “grave” 
factual  errors  about  Terry’s  life  and  stated  that  he  had 
undergone  a  “religious  conversion”  and  rejected 
homosexuality  as  “immoral.” 

“The  Post  didn’t  want  to  hear  about  Terry’s  rejection  of 
homosexuality  because  it  didn’t  fit  into  their  headline,” 
Dolan  told  E&P. 

In  the  phone  conversation,  he  indicated  that  his 
brother’s  religious  conversion  and  rejection  of  homosexu¬ 
ality  took  place  about  seven  months  before  his  death. 
However,  when  asked  to  be  specific  about  the  date,  Dolan 
declined  to  comment  further. 

“Certain  matters  should  be  respected  as  private,” 
Dolan  said.  “My  point  is  there  had  to  be  extraordinary 
reasons  for  newspapers  to  investigate  someone  who  had 
been  out  of  public  life  for  some  time.  The  piece  1  wrote 
attempts  to  argue  that  newspapers,  except  under  very 
remarkable  circumstances,  should  have  some  sense  of 
compassion,  regard  for  privacy  and  thoughtfulness  toward 
others.” 

Dolan  said  one  of  the  major  points  of  his  ad  was  the  great 
detail  it  gave  of  his  dealings  with  the  Post  and  his  charges 
that  the  newspaper,  particularly  executive  editor  Benja¬ 
min  C.  Bradlee,  committed  a  serious  breach  of  ethics  by 
breaking  its  promise  to  consult  w  ith  members  of  the  Dolan 
family  before  publishing  its  story  about  Terry. 

The  ad  also  related  that  several  times  he  appealed  to 
Post  editors,  including  managing  editor  Leonard  Downie, 
not  to  publish  the  story  because  of  the  suffering  it  might 
cause  his  parents. 


Pulitzer  Prize-winning  reporter  Anthony  Dolan,  now  a 
speechwriter  for  President  Reagan,  spent  $5,000  to  run 
this  double-truck  ad  in  the  Washington  Times  in  order  to 
refute  a  story  run  about  his  brother  by  the  Washington 
Post. 

After  repeated  attempts  by  E&P  to  reach  Bradlee,  his 
office  said  he  is  not  commenting  publicly  on  Dolan’s  ad 
nor  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  publishing  of  the 
story. 

“During  his  life,  [Terry]  Dolan  publicly  denied  he  was 
gay  and  that  he  had  AIDS,”  the  Post  article  said.  “For 
many,  he  came  to  symbolize  the  contradictions  that  can 
torment  gay  men  and  lesbians,  and  that  can  be  especially 
brutal  for  conservative  gays.  To  others,  his  actions 
seemed  less  contradictory  than  hypocritical,  since  as  head 
of  NCPAC  Dolan  had  allied  himself  on  some  issues  with 
people  who  openly  condemned  homosexuality  and  who 
used  antihomosexual  rhetoric  for  fundraising  purposes.” 


Dolan  originally  submitted  a  29-page,  double-space 
manuscript  to  the  Post  and  demanded  that  it  be  printed  as  a 
correction  to  the  story  on  his  brother,  according  to  the 
Washington  Times.  The  Times  said  Dolan  had  submitted 
the  same  manuscript  to  it  “as  an  essay  for  the  commentary 
section.” 

The  Post  wanted  Dolan  to  trim  his  manuscript  to  about 
750  words,  which  he  refused  to  do.  The  Times  also  wanted 
him  to  cut  the  story. 


Dolan  also  accused  the  Post  and 
reporter  Kastor  of  being  “used”  by  “gay 
ideologues  or  partisans”  who  were 
angered  by  Terry’s  “rejection  of 
homosexuality ...” 
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Instead,  Dolan  opted  for  buying  a  double-truck  ad,  at  a 
cost  to  his  family  of  $5,000  so  he  could  publish  it  all. 

The  May  22  aJ,  “What  the  Washington  Post  Doesn't 
Tell  Its  Readers,"  ran  as  the  Times  centerfold.  The  news¬ 
paper  also  ran  a  story  on  its  appearance  on  page  2  as  part  of 
its  “Inside  the  Beltway"  feature. 

“You  don’t  allege  serious  ethical  problems  at  the  top 
leadership  of  the  Post  and  do  it  in  a  750-word  piece," 
Dolan  explained.  “You  need  to  document  carefully.  The 
weight  of  the  detail  tends  to  indicate  veracity." 

Dolan  said  in  his  ad  that  Bradlee  went  as  far  as  sending 
him  a  copy  of  the  Post's  story  on  Terry  in  order  to  prove 
that  it  was  being  done  with  sensitivity. 

After  reading  the  story,  Dolan  concluded  otherwise. 

“The  story  was  exactly  what  I  thought,  even  worse,"  he 
wrote. 

He  related  that  he  then  telephoned  Bradlee  and  told  him 
the  piece  “contained  grave  errors  of  fact.” 

Dolan  also  accused  the  Post  and  reporter  Kastor  of 
being  “used”  by  “gay  ideologues  or  partisans"  who  were 
angered  by  Terry's  “rejection  of  homosexuality  .  .  ." 

“The  greatest  and  most  malicious  falsehood  in  this  story 
was  its  entire  thrust,  its  basis:  the  claim  that  my  brother 
lived  and  died  a  homosexual,"  Dolan  stated  at  another 
point  in  the  ad.  “The  truth,  which  I  believe  the  Post  editors 
did  not  want  to  print  or  even  hear  about  because  it 
destroyed  the  pro-gay  bias  they  sought  to  promote  through 
this  story,  was  my  brother’s  deep  religious  conversion  and 
his  complete  and  total  rejection  of  homsexuality  as 
immoral.” 

Dolan  wrote  that  the  Post  took  several  months  to  pre¬ 
pare  its  story  about  Terry  and  that  his  contacts  with 
Bradlee,  other  Post  editors,  and  even  publisher  Donald 
Graham  about  what  the  newspaper  was  doing  had  begun  in 
March.  Dolan  wrote  that  Bradlee  had  assured  him  on 


several  occasions  that  the  newspaper  “would  print  noth¬ 
ing  until  we  [the  Dolan  family]  were  given  a  'fair  hear¬ 
ing.'" 

Dolan  related  that  he  went  to  visit  his  “still  grieving 
parents”  on  Mother's  Day,  May  10,  and  returned  to 
Washington  to  find  "the  Post  had,  despite  all  the  prom¬ 
ises,  run  the  story  —  incomplete,  wrong  and  untruthful 
about  my  brother's  life  and  death.  Only  then  did  1  realize 
the  extent  of  what  is  either  Mr.  Bradlee's  mendacity  or  the 
weakness  of  his  character." 

Dolan  said  in  his  ad  that  when  he  telephoned  Bradlee 
about  the  story's  being  published,  the  editor  told  him  that 
the  Post  had  tried  to  reach  him  on  Mother's  Day  without 
success. 

But  Dolan  called  Bradlee's  “admission”  of  trying  to 
contact  him  “a  cover-up  for  breaking  his  word."  Dolan 
also  questioned  why  the  Post  suddenly  had  to  rush  into 
print  “on  Sunday  afternoon"  after  holding  the  story  for  so 
long. 

At  another  point  in  the  ad,  Dolan  said  the  Post  was  using 
its  story  to  get  revenge  on  his  brother,  who  had  been 
involved  in  a  campaign  attacking  the  newspaper's  credi¬ 
bility  that  included  distributing  “1  don’t  believe  the  Post" 
bumper  stickers. 

Dolan  also  told  E&P  that  he  expected  the  Post  to  retali¬ 
ate  against  him  at  some  point  in  the  future. 

Dolan  concluded  the  ad  by  appealing  to  the  news  media 
to  “exercise  compassion.  Do  not  focus  on  my  brother,  do 
not  spread  the  Post’s  slander  of  him  any  further  and  cause 
my  family  any  more  suffering  than  it  has  already 
endured." 

He  also  called  on  the  Post’s  “critics  and  enemies”  to 
join  forces  to  make  it  “a  newspaper  that  understands  the 
demands  of  journalistic  integrity  and  fair  play  .  .  .work  to 
reform  the  Post  and  hold  it  accountable.” 


Judge  dismisses  Hoiles’  suit  against  Freedom  papers 


A  Superior  Court  judge  dismissed  Harry  Hoiles’  suit 
against  Freedom  Newspapers  June  2,  declaring  he  found 
the  defendants  had  not  abused  their  authority  or  violated 
state  corporate  law. 

Judge  Leonard  Goldstein  granted  Freedom’s  motion  for 
a  directed  judgment,  culminating  five  years  of  litigation 
and  a  30-day  trial  in  Orange  County.  His  decision  came 
after  the  plaintiff  s  case  had  been  presented,  but  not  the 
defendants'. 

Vernon  Hunt,  lead  attorney  for  Harry  Hoiles,  said  later 
that  an  appeal  is  under  consideration.  He  added  that  a 
statement  by  the  Harry  Hoiles  family  would  be  issued 
later. 

In  his  ruling  from  the  bench,  Goldstein  also  held  that  the 
defendants  had  committed  no  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  as 
charged  by  Harry  Hoiles,  whose  family  owns  a  third  of 
Freedom’s  stock. 

Hoiles  had  alleged  that  his  relatives  denied  him  a  top 
management  position  and  devalued  his  stock  after  he 
sought  to  pull  out  of  the  family  corporation  with  a  third  of 
its  assets. 

He  sued  for  punitive  damages  and  a  court  order  to 
dissolve  the  Freedom  chain,  which  owns  the  flagship 
Orange  County  Register  and  28  other  newspapers  and  five 
television  stations. 

During  the  trial.  Freedom  lawyers  asserted  that  Hoiles, 
despite  offering  eight  witnesses  and  hundreds  of  corporate 


documents,  had  not  proved  the  defendants  violated  state 
corporate  law  by  abusing  their  authority,  being  persis¬ 
tently  unfair  or  breaching  their  financial  obligations. 

A  main  point  of  contention  was  the  refusal  by  other 
family  members  to  give  Harry  a  third  of  the  corporate 
assets,  although  the  idea  had  been  considered. 

As  an  alternative,  they  offered  to  buy  Harry’s  stock  for 
$74  million,  a  price  reflecting  a  minority  discount,  and  also 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  buy  back  some  newspapers. 

Harry  contended  that  his  Freedom  assets  were  valued  at 
$334  million.  In  1985,  Harry  announced  an  offer  of  in 
excess  of  $900  million  for  100%  of  the  Freedom  group.  The 
offer  was  rejected.  Total  assets  of  the  Freedom  group  have 
been  evaluated  at  $1  billion. 

Harry,  the  last  surviving  son  of  Freedom  founder  R.C. 
Hoiles,  also  charged  that  the  present  Freedom  manage¬ 
ment  had  abandoned  the  libertarian  principles  established 
by  his  father. 

The  chain’s  ownership  is  divided  among  the  families  of 
R.C.  Hoiles’  three  children,  Harry;  his  late  brother,  Clar¬ 
ence  Hoiles;  and  his  sister,  Mary  Jane  Hoiles  Hardie, 
whose  husband,  Robert,  is  publisher  of  the  Marysville 
(Calif.)  Appeal-Democrat . 

The  two  latter  families  were  defendants  in  the  suit,  along 
with  Freedom  Newspapers,  R.  David  Threshie,  publisher 
of  the  Register;  Register  general  manager  Dick  Wallace; 
and  treasurer  Albert  Bassett. 
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Newspapers  and  commercial  printing 

Study  shows  more  than  half  of  all  U.S.  daily  newspapers  and 
two-thirds  of  all  weeklies  with  presses  do  commercial  printing 


By  George  Garneau 

Commercial  printing  by  newspa¬ 
pers,  a  practice  dating  from  Colonial 
days,  has  grown  to  more  than  half  of 
all  U.S.  daily  newspapers  and  two- 
thirds  of  weeklies  with  presses, 
according  to  a  new  study. 

Commercial  printing  by  newspa¬ 
pers  has  increased  some  tenfold  since 
1967  and  nearly  doubled  as  a  share  of 
total  newspaper  revenues,  according 
to  “Commercial  Printing  by  Newspa¬ 
pers,”  a  Graphic  Arts  Technical 
Foundation  report  involving  results 
from  600  newspapers. 

The  report  said  commercial  work 
by  newspapers  grew  from  $150  mil¬ 
lion  in  1967  to  an  estimated  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion  last  year,  an  average  real  growth 
rate  of  6%  a  year.  The  increases 
boosted  commercial  printing  as  a 
share  of  total  newspaper  revenue 
from  2.6%  in  1967  to  4.6%  in  1982 
GATF  said. 

The  trend  has  been  aided  by  the 
conversion  of  newspaper  printing  to 
offset  and  by  the  growth  of  weeklies, 
shoppers  and  inserts,  GATF  said. 

The  study  says  61%  of  all  dailies 
and  32%  of  all  weeklies  do  commer¬ 
cial  printing,  defined  as  anything 
other  than  the  newspaper  itself, 
including  other  newspapers.  Of 
weeklies  with  presses,  71%  do  com¬ 
mercial  A'ork. 

A  smaller  phone  survey  found  the 
majority  of  publishers  expected  their 
commercial  operations  to  grow,  and 
some  reported  improvements  in 
newspaper  production  as  a  result  of 
their  commercial  work. 

Of  the  nation’s  9,200  papers,  about 
1,650  are  dailies  and  3,100  have  their 
own  presses.  Papers  surveyed  did  at 
least  $10,000  worth  of  commercial 
printing  a  year. 

Smaller-circulation  papers  are 
more  likely  to  do  commercial  work, 
GATF  said,  adding  that  the  larger  the 
daily,  the  less  likely  it  does  commer¬ 
cial  printing  because  of  time  con¬ 
straints. 

The  report  said  about  a  third  of 
dailies  over  100,000  circulation  do 
commercial  work,  but  two-thirds  of 


dailies  under  25,000  circulation  do  it. 

Commercial  work  by  newspapers 
includes  everything  from  business 
forms  to  other  newspapers,  ad 
inserts,  direct-mail  flyers  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Ad  inserts  represent  75%  of 
commercial  work  from  dailies,  35% 
from  weeklies. 

Weekly  newspapers  and  local 
retailers  were  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  of  32  types  of  customers. 

Commercial  printing  varies  widely 
at  newspapers.  Some  papers  do  com¬ 
mercial  work  on  newspaper  presses, 
some  operate  dedicated  commercial 
presses,  some  do  commercial  work 
on  both.  Some  dailies  and  weeklies 
operate  commercial  printing  subsid¬ 
iaries.  A  few  weeklies  print  commer¬ 
cial  work  exclusively  and  contract  for 
printing  of  their  weeklies,  according 
to  the  report,  a  summary  of  which  was 
made  available  to  E&P. 


Newspapers  usually  enter  the  com¬ 
mercial  field  to  earn  more  money, 
GATF  said.  Some  26%  of  publishers 
reported  they  printed  commercially 
as  a  way  to  serve  advertisers.  Others 
do  it  to  Justify  the  cost  of  presses. 

The  commercial  field  is  not  all 
moonlight  and  roses  for  newspapers, 
however.  Some  15  dailies  and  six 
weeklies  reported  they  abandoned 
commercial  printing  for  lack  of  space, 
production  conflicts  and  competition. 

Advantages  newspapers  face  in 
competition  for  commercial  work 
were  said  to  be  the  low  marginal  pric¬ 
ing  and  the  economics  of  purchasing 
materials  in  large  volume.  Disadvan¬ 
tages  were  conflicts  for  press  time 
with  the  newspaper. 

Newspapers  also  perform  other 
commercial  services,  such  as  color 
separations,  composition,  mailing 


and  binding.  Between  40%  and  50%  of 
commercial  work  requires  prepara¬ 
tion  beyond  camera  work. 

Only  22%  of  daily  newspapers  print 
commercially  using  process  or  fake 
color,  despite  the  rapid  growth  of 
newspaper  color,  GATF  said. 

The  most  frequent  complaint  about 
commercial  work  by  newspapers  was 
their  lack  of  “high  quality”  printing, 
GATF  said. 

“The  quality  of  commercial  work 
by  newspapers  usually  matches  the 
quality  of  newspaper  printing  (which, 
in  many  cases,  is  fairly  high  these 
days)  unless  it  is  carried  out  by  a 
separate  press  crew  on  dedicated 
equipment,”  the  report  said. 

Commercial  work  requires  tighter 
registration,  more  color  and  better 
paper  than  those  used  by  newspapers. 
But  the  work  requires  more  working 
capital,  35  days  of  inventory,  eight 
days  for  work  and  30  days  for 


accounts  receivable. 

Capital  investment  required  to  per¬ 
form  commercial  printing  on  newspa¬ 
per  presses  averages  $350,000  for  pre¬ 
press  and  bindery  equipment,  and  for 
printing  on  dedicated  commercial 
presses  the  investment  jumps  to  $3.5 
million,  GATF  said. 

It  includes  profiles  of  some  news¬ 
papers  active  in  commercial  printing. 
The  list  of  dailies  large  and  small 
includes  the  Houston  (Texas)  Chroni¬ 
cle,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
Times  Journal  Co.,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  News  Journal,  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press,  Williston  (N.D.)  Daily 
Herald  and  Elko  (Nev.)  Daily  Free 
Press. 

The  report  costs  $495  for  members 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. -based  GATF  and 
$595  for  others.  It  is  scheduled  to  be 
available  some  time  this  month. 


The  commercial  field  is  not  all  moonlight  and  roses 
for  newspapers,  however.  Some  15  dailies  and  six 
weeklies  reported  they  abandoned  commercial 
printing  for  lack  of  space,  production  conflicts  and 
competition. 
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Newspaper  distributes  condom  with  safe  sex  guide 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

As  part  of  its  longstanding  coverage 
of  the  ravages  of  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome,  or  AIDS,  the 
weekly  Boston  Phoenix  distributed  in 
its  May  29  edition  an  eight-page  guide 
to  safer  sex  that  included  a  Trojan- 
Enz  lubricated  condom. 

Publisher  Stephen  Mindich 
remarked  that  during  the  past  year 
alone  the  Phoenix  had  carried  26  arti¬ 
cles  about  AIDS-related  deaths, 
including  seven  cover  stories,  and 
that  reporter  Neil  Miller  had  won  an 
award  from  the  governor  and  public 
health  commissioner  for  his  AIDS 
coverage. 

The  guide  was  conceived  by  editor 
Richard  Gaines  and  himself,  Min¬ 
dich  said,  and  was  intended  to  give 
Phoenix  readers  the  most  up-to-date 
information  available  about  how 
AIDS  is  transmitted  and  “how  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  spread  while  still  maintaining 
a  fulfilling  and  active  lifestyle." 

The  Safer  Sex  Guide  gives  detailed 
and  graphic  information  not  only 
about  the  nature  of  the  disease  but 
also  about  how  to  properly  use  a  con¬ 
dom  and  a  vaginal  dam. 

The  guide  was  well-received  in  the 
community,  Mindich  said.  He 
remarked  that  the  guide  was  included 
both  in  the  40,000  copies  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  distributed  free  on  Boston  area 
college  campuses  and  also  in  the 
85,000  paid-circulation  copies. 

As  a  precaution,  Mindich  com¬ 
mented  that  he  wrote  the  area's  col¬ 
lege  presidents,  including  the  heads  of 
Boston  College  and  Emmanuel  Col¬ 
lege  which  are  Catholic  institutions, 
in  order  to  alert  them  about  the  Phoe¬ 
nix’s  plans.  Mindich  also  wrote  to 
Cardinal  Bernard  Law,  head  of  the 
Boston  archdiocese. 

There  were  “no  problems”  from 
any  of  the  college  presidents,  Mindich 
said.  The  archdiocese  came  out  with  a 
statement  noting  that  “in  addition  to 
the  safer  sex  kit,  there  should  be 
something  that  addresses  the  morality 
issues  involved,”  he  said. 


May  29  attacking  the  distribution  of 
the  guide  and  condom  as  a  “sleazy 
gimmick.” 

The  editorial  remarked  that  a 
research  article  in  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  stated  that  con¬ 
doms  are  ineffective  in  preventing 
transmission  of  AIDS  17%  of  the  time 
and  asserted  that  “the  only  form  of 
‘safe  sex’  is  the  totally  monogamous 
variety.” 


inform  people  how  to  reduce  their  risk 
of  AIDS.  It’s  not  a  sleazy  gimmick  to 
promote  the  use  of  condoms  —  one 
of  the  few  ways  a  sexually  active  adult 
can  reduce  the  risk  of  contracting 
AIDS,”  Mindich  stated. 

“Frankly,  I’m  surprised  that  the 
editor  of  the  Herald  —  of  the  Mur¬ 
doch  chain  that’s  brought  us  real 
sleazy  gimmicks  like  the  Page  3  Girl 
and  Wingo  —  would  be  so  con¬ 


“Frankly,  I’m  surprised  that  the  editor  of  the 
Herald  —  of  the  Murdoch  chair)  that’s  brought  us 
real  sleazy  gimmicks  like  the  Page  3  Girl  and 
Wingo  —  would  be  so  confused,”  Mindich  added. 


The  editorial  also  charged  that  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Trojans  condom  had 
more  to  do  with  “a  major  advertising 


Unless  you  ahmys 
sleep  alone 
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The  Phoenix  Safer  Sex  Guide 

campaign  now  under  way”  than  with 
any  concern  on  the  part  of  Mindich 
for  public  welfare. 

In  response  to  the  Herald  editorial. 


..  .the  Boston  Herald  ran  an  editorial  on  May  29 
attacking  the  distribution  of  the  guide  and  condom  as 
a  “sleazy  gimmick.” 


The  Boston  Globe  gave  the  Safer 
Sex  Guide  distribution  only  a  short, 
inside  story,  Mindich  remarked,  but 
the  Boston  Herald  ran  an  editorial  on 


Mindich  issued  a  public  statement 
assailing  the  notion  that  the  guide  was 
a  publicity  gimmick. 

“It’s  not  a  sleazy  gimmick  to 


fused,”  Mindich  added.  “But  if  the 
Herald  believes  it’s  a  stunt,  1  implore 
them  to  try  it  themselves.  With  stunts 
like  this  one,  the  Herald’s  readers 
would  be  better  served.” 

“The  focus  of  the  Herald’s  editorial 
was  so  irresponsible,”  Mindich  told 
E&P.  “We  frankly  were  pleased  they 
did  it.  Of  all  the  publications  in  the 
community,  they  have  been  the  least 
responsible  in  covering  AIDS.” 

The  Safer  Sex  Guide  was  prepared 
with  the  help  and  advice  of  Boston’s 
AIDS  Action  Committee. 

The  publisher  commented  that  the 
Phoenix’s  lawyers  told  him  the 
weekly  would  not  be  liable  if  a  reader 
tried  to  sue  on  grounds  that  the  con¬ 
dom  inside  the  guide  failed  to  prevent 
either  pregnancy  or  AIDS. 

“According  to  our  attorneys,  we 
have  no  liability.  There’s  a  warning 
on  the  kit  that  condoms  ‘do  not  guar¬ 
antee  protection  against  pregnancy  or 
AIDS.”  Mindich  said. 

The  warning  appears  at  the  bottom 
of  the  guide’s  cover  page,  right  under¬ 
neath  the  acknowledgment  that  the 
prophylactic  inside  was  “donated  by 
the  maker  of  Trojan  brand  latex  con¬ 
doms.” 

The  Phoenix  is  considering  distrib¬ 
uting  another  Safer  Sex  Guide  in  the 
fall,  Mindich  said,  “but  at  this  point 
we’re  not  certain.” 

Adds  subscriber 

Simmons  Major  Market  Research 
has  announced  that  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  has  joined  its  list  of 
subscribers  to  SMMR’s  1987  News¬ 
paper  Ratings  Study,  due  for  release 
the  week  of  June  23. 
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Exhibitor  Booth  Directory 
Newspaper  Technical  Conference 


EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 


.3M  Industrial  Tape  Division . 10.5 

Accu-Weather  Inc . 2002 

AD/SAT . 3156 

Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Assoc . 121 

Agence  France  Presse . 1540 

A^a-Gevaert  Inc . 31.34 

Airsystems  Inc . 3185 

Alien-Bradley  Co . 1866 

Allied  Linotype . 422 

Alternative  Resource  Technologies  Inc . .3.349 

American  Hoechst  Corp . 2402 

American  Litho  Inc . 1448 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association . 7.34 

American  Printer . .563 

Anitec  Image  Corp . 1612 

Application  Engineering  Corp . 2142 

Archetype  Inc . 762 

Arco  Engineering  Inc . 2944 

Armotek  Industries . 2366 

Associated  Field  Service  &  Sales . 2080 

.Associated  Press,  The . 21.34 

AT&T  Communications . 1640 

Atex  Inc . 1422 

Austin  Company,  The . 1006 

Autologic  Inc . 29.50 

Baldwin  Technology  Corp . 2.528 

BASF  Corp . 748 

BE&K  Inc . 2006 

Bender  Machine  Inc . 3184 

Bestinfo  Inc . 122 

Bowyer  Contracting  Company  Inc . .3182 

Boyerton  Auto  Body  Works . 2102 

BPCC  (U.S.)  Inc . 3156 

Butler  Automatic  Inc . 2202 

Byers  Corp . .30.34 

Cal  Poly  State  University . 1.53 

Camex  Inc . 1012 

Cannon-Cross  Inc . 312 

Canon  U.S. A.  Inc . 125 

Capital  Elevator  Sales  Inc . 1.3.3 

Capitol  Temptrol  Corp . 1.31 

Cariweb  Products  Inc . 2866 

Cary  Design  Inc . 2334 

Cascade  Corp . .3103 

Charles  T.  Main  Inc . .3212 

Chemco  Technologies  Inc . 2.5.54 

Chemetron  Fire  Systems . 2921 

Cheshire/A  Xerox  Co . 19.50 

Chesley  F.  Carlson  Co . 2310 

Cilas  Inc . 1812 

CIP  Forest  Products  Inc . 436 

CK  Optical  Co.  Inc . 3135 

Cleveland  Electric  Co . .3137 

Collier-Jackson  Inc . 640 

Comar  Inc . 770 

Compugraphic  Corp . 1022 

Computer  Peripheral  Sciences . 2666 

Computerease  Software  Inc . 2964 

Concept  Publishing  Systems . .3060 

Cookson  Graphics  Inc . .3128 

Coulter  Systems  Corp . 2972 

Crabtree  Vickers  Inc . 2710 

Craig  Cold  Type  Supply  Inc . 2618 

Creative  Data  Systems  Inc . 1802 

Crosfield  Electronics  Inc . 1066 

CText  Inc . 712 

Custom-Bilt  Machinery  Inc . 3112 

Cybergraphic  Systems  Inc . 1766 

Dar-Mar  Inc . .364 

Data  Sciences  Inc . 1910 

DataTimes . 1046 

Daylight  Color  Systems . 2780 

Denex  Systems  Technology . 2718 


EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 


Denver  Design  Associates . 3117 

DEV  Industries  Inc . 2072 

Dewar  Information  Systems  Corp . 1650 

Diamond  Roller  Corp . 2962 

Digicolour  Technologies  Div.,  Newscolour  Corp . 163 

Digital  Equipment  Corp . 1046 

Digital  Technology  International . 1872 

DISC . 16.50 

Doyle,  J.E.  Co.,  The . 661 

Drazen,  Frank . 2944 

DS  America . 18.56 

DuPont  Co . 2440 

Duarte  Engineering  Inc . 2522 

Durbin  Associates . 264 

Dynalith'Portage . 1.30 

Dynaric  Inc . 1.36 

EAE  Ewert  Ahrensburg  Electric  GmbH . 2818 

E.A.M.  Industries . 742 

Eastman  Kodak  Company . 1422 

Ebway  Industries  Inc . 2722 

Eclectic  Co.  Inc . 1.39 

ECRM . 118 

Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Inc . 722 

EGS/Treasure  Chest . 1878 

Ekiund  Manufacturing  Corp . 147 

Electronic  Publisher  Inc . 3059 

Enkel  Corp . 728 

Erectoweld  Company  Ltd . 12.3 

Ferag  Inc . 2922 

Fincor,  Incom  International  Inc . 2179 

Flint  Inc.  Corp . 20.50 

Fluorographic  Services  Inc . 2517 

FMC  Corp . 1822 

Gaemmerler  (IJ.S)  Corp . 2.342 

General  Electric  Co . ,3037 

George  R.  Hall  Contracting . 1818 

Gerber  Scientific  Instrument  Co . .31,50 

Graphic  Arts  Technical  &  Consulting  Services . 842 

Graphic  Enterprises  Inc . 102 

Graphic  Management  Associates  Inc . 602 

Gulf  Coast  System  Design  Co . 2218 

Hall  Processing  Systems . 1402 

Hamilton  Circulation  Supplies . 662 

Hantscho  Inc . 2.322 

Harris  Corp . 1102 

Harris  Graphics  Corp . 404 

Harris/3M . 1.35 

Helio-Flex  Corp . .3065 

Hell  Graphic  Systems  Inc . 662 

Herco  Graphic  Products  Inc . 2722 

Hercules  Inc . 2110 

Hollenback  Typesetting  Systems  Inc . .30.39 

Hydrographic/American  Litho  Inc . 1448 

International  Business  Machines  Corp . 3256 

IDAB  Inc . 2904 

Ideal  of  America  Inc . .3166 

Independent  Network  Systems  Inc . .31.56 

Information  Engineering . 2882 

Information  International  Inc . 648 

Ingenuity  Inc . ,560 

Ink  Company,  The . 2450 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp . .3118 

International  Telesystems  Corp . 157 

InterWeb  Systems  Inc . 761 

IPEC  Inc . 2766 

IVT  Colordrv  Inc . 2.566 

Jervis  B.  Webb  Co . .322 

K  &  F  Manufacturing  Co.  Inc . 3240 

Kansa  Corp . 2066 

King  Press  Corp . 1844 

Kirk-Rudy  Inc . .3250 


(Continued  on  page  24) 
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PYXfS- 

19  8  7 


Revolutionary  Digital 
Transmission  Technology  for 
News  Photos 


PYXYS— UPl's 
revolutionary  new  digital 
photo  transmission  tech¬ 
nology— makes  all  other 
photo  transmission  systems 
obsolete. 

Transmit,  edit,  archive 
news  photos  in  minutes— 
not  hours. 

PYXYS  can  transmit  six 
color  or  black-and-white 
photos  from  UPl's  Washing¬ 
ton  headquarters  to  your 
newsroom  in  less  than  five 
minutes. 

But  that's  only  part  of  the 
picture. 

The  unmatched  quality 
you  see  in  this  action  sports 
photo  is  the  same  quality  as 
you  will  see  in  every  photo 
transmitted  to  your  news¬ 
room  by  UPl's  PYXYS.  That's 
because  PYXYS  digital  tech¬ 
nology  replaces  antiquated 
analog  picture  transmission 
systems— systems  which 
allow  wire  news  photos  to 
lose  detail  in  transmission. 


graphy  and  you  receive  it 
exactly  as  it  was  taken— 
sharp,  clear  and  without  loss 
of  detail  from  transmission. 

Unprecedented  reliability, 
speed  and  quality- 
advantages  that  will  put 
PVXYS  first  in  your 
newsroom. 

If  news  is  your  business, 
inquire  about  UPl's  PYXYS 
today. 

See  how  you  can  save 
money  on  the  news  photo 
service  of  the  future. 

Contact  your  local  UPl 
representative  or  UPl 
headquarters  in 
Washington  (800) 
824-7221. 


Vibrant  action  shots  in  the 
sharpest  possibie  detaii  transmitted 
to  your  newsroom  in  minutes  on 
PYXYS— UPl's  revolutionary  new 
digital  photo  transmission  system. 

Now,  the  photo  that 
arrives  in  your  newsroom  is 
precisely  the  same  quality  as 
the  original.  You  receive 
UPl's  prize-winning  photo¬ 


(Continued  from  page  22) 


EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 


KMI  Marketing  Inc . 763 

Krause  Printing  Techniques  International . 3405 

LAN  Systems . 260 

Lektro  Midwest . Ill 

List  Master  Systems  Inc . 3063 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers  Inc . 1980 

LogEtronics  Inc . 548 

MacGraphics  Inc . 1602 

Mailroom  Systems  Inc . 248 

Major  Controls  Inc . 2940 

Mallen  Associates . 3066 

M.A.N. -Roland  USA  Inc . 1466 

Martin  Automatic  Inc . 618 

Masthead  International  Inc . 2582 

McCain  Manufacturing  Inc . 148 

M.E.G.  (USA)  Inc . 204 

MGI  International . 804 

Micro-Arts  Inc . 3019 

Micro-Comm  Inc . 3043 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co . 1918 

Milthorp  Ltd . 3319 

MiraChem  Corp . 3036 

MiraChem  Corp . 3072 

Miracle  Industries  Inc . 3067 

Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  Ltd . 1680 

Monotype  Inc . 2502 

Motter  Printing  Press  Co . 1036 

Muller- .Martini  Corp . 1454 

Multi-Ad  Services  Inc . 3104 

Mycro-Tek  Inc . 2422 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc . 2472 

National  Graphic  Sales . 2142 

National  .Machine  Co . 113 

Neasi-Weber  International . 1334 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply . 1836 

Newscolour  Corp . 163 

Newsmaker  Systems . 1868 

Newspaper  Electronic  Corp . 160 

Newspaper  Systems . 1046 

Nikka/Oxy-l)ry . 2302 

Nolan  Products  Inc . 3172 

North  American  Cerutti  Corp . 1.302 

Nu-Graphics  .Manufacturing  Inc . 448 

NuArc  Company  Inc . 2622 

Offset  Technologv . 348 

ONE  Corp . 2518 

One-For-One  Inc . 3317 

Oscar  Fisher  Company  Inc . 165 

Ovalstrapping  Inc . .3022 

Pacesetter  Graphics . 312 

Pacific  Press  Services  Inc . 312 

Pako  Corp . 766 

Pamarco  Inc . 866 

Patch  &  Print  Specialists  Inc . 3183 

Pathfinder  Graphic  Associates  Inc . 2410 

Pellegren  Corp.,  The . 101 

Perretta  Graphics  Corp . 3066 

Photech  Imaging  Systems  Inc . 2772 

Plumtree  Company . 3181 

Pongrass  Australia  Pty.  Ltd . 1046 

Poolside  Lithographic  Supply  Inc . 130 

Portage . 130 

Portec  Inc . 1902 

Portec  Inc.  Automated  Systems  Div . ,542 

Power  Strap  Inc . 1212 

Prentice  Colour  Inc . 2946 

Press  Computer  Systems  Inc . 108 

Press  Engineering  &  Sales  Inc . 2080 

Press  Products  Inc . 2682 

Printing  Impressions . 3180 

Print,  Media  &  Graphics . 2719 

Printers’  Service . 2919 

Pro  Marketing  Group . 2880 

Protocol  Group  of  Companies . ,3080 

Publisher  Control  Systems  Inc . ,3045 

Publishers  Auxiliary/NNA . 3108 

Publishers  Equipment  Corp . 1844 

QEl)  Technology  Ltd . 1722 

QUAD/TECH . 2142 

Quarter/Fold  Inc . 290,3 

Quipp  Inc . 2122 

R/D  Mist  Systems . ,363 


EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 


Ramsey  Engineering  Co . 3018 

Reliable  Fire  Equipment  Co . 107 

Reuters  Ltd . 222 

Ricoh  Corp . 1356 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology . 2854 

Rockwell  International,  Graphic  Systems  Division . 2150 

Royal  Zenith  Corp . 1922 

R.T.P.  Technical  Specialists . 2944 

Ryco  Graphic  Manufacturing  Inc . 2166 

Rycoline  Products  Inc . 2044 

Sat-Fax  Inc . 2804 

Scantronix . 2780 

Scitex  America  Corp . 230 

Seaboard  Energy  Systems . 2517 

Selective  Electroplating . 2004 

Semler  Industustries  Inc . 2118 

Separation  Technologies  Inc . 3107 

Seybold  Publications  Inc . j . 762 

Signode  Corp . 212 

Siltec  Marketing  International  Ltd . 1820 

SIM  Products . 1602 

Smith  R.P.M.  Corp . 1548 

Smurfit  Newsprint  Corp . 1480 

Software  Consulting  Services . 2572 

Solna  Inc . 3222 

Sony  Corp.  of  America . 356 

Southern  Cross  of  Delaware  Corp . 2805 

Spegram  Inc . .536 

Stacker  Machine  Co.  Inc . 2142 

Standard  Mailing  Systems . 2903 

Star  International . 1402 

Stauffer  Media  Systems  Inc . 822 

Stepper  Associates  Inc . 3122 

Stoesser  Register  Systems . 3119 

Support  Products  Inc . 1602 

System  Integrators  Inc . 2172 

Taft  Equipment  Sales  Co . .3204 

Taft  Systems  Inc . 1008 

Tasope’ . 1.348 

TEC  Systems,  W,R.  Grace  &  Co . 2142 

Tech-Energy  Co . 2860 

Technidyne  Corp . 2960 

Technavia  S.A . 3279 

Tegra  Inc . 1728 

Tingue,  Brown  &  Co . 2803 

Titus  Communications  Corp . 1.322 

TV  Data  Inc . 1340 

TV  Listing  Group  Inc.,  The . 2918 

U.S.  Army/Bicentennial . 1917 

Union  Carbide  Corp . 2117 

United  Press  International . 2318 

Varn  Products  Co.  Inc . 2704 

Vision  Data  Equipment  Corp . 1440 

VU/Text  Information  Services  Inc . 704 

W.R.  Grace  Co . 2056 

Warner  MDS  Color  Corp . 862 

Weather  Central  Inc . 2721 

WeatherData  Inc . 210.3 

Web  Press  Corp . 756 

Web  Press  Services . 1966 

Web  Printing  Controls  Company  Inc . 1944 

Webquip  Corp . 2466 

Western  Lithotech . 2008 

Whalen/Mainstream . 216 

Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher  Corp . 1844 

X-Rite  Inc . 296(1 

Xeta  Inc . 1972 

Xitron  Inc . .304 


Editor’s  note:  Information  in  this  listing  for  ANPA 
rEC’87  is  as  current  as  production  schedules  allow.  How¬ 
ever,  last-minute  changes  affecting  booth  numbers  and 
locations  may  have  taken  place  since  we  went  to  press. 
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This  weekend,  the  stars 
share  top  billing  in  the 
much-ballyhooed  ‘Ishtar. 
And  this  year,  both  turn 
50  —  but  you  can't  tell 
by  the  way  they  carry  on 
in  a  WEEKEND  interview. 


Starting  Sunday  June  7 

Los  Angela  will  feel 
the  wallop  of  USA  WEEKEND! 


Starting  Sunday  June  7,  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  will  be  carrying 
USA  WEEKEND,  the  most  exciting  weekend  magazine  in  the  USA. 

USA  WEEKEND  will  delight  and  inform  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  readers  and  give 
advertisers  a  powerful  new  entree  into  the  USA's  second  largest  market! 

With  the  addition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  USA  WEEKEND  is  now  a  powerful 
presence  from  coast  to  coast — and  the  parade  continues! 


'We  are  excited  about  the  addition  of 
USA  WEEKEND  to  our  Sunday  product. 
The  advance  copies  we've  been  getting 
keep  disappearing...we  ore  convinced 
our  readers  will  enjoy  the  magazine 
os  much  os  our  staff  has." 

Jane  N.  Dudik 
Promotion  Manager 


lorn  especially  pleased  with  the 
addition  of  USA  WEEKEND  to 
Sunday  editions  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 
The  magazine  contains  a  stylish, 
bright  'mix' of  editorial 
features  that  our  readers  will 
find  appealing. 

USA  WEEKEND  is  also 
designed  to  encourage 
reader  involvement — 
an  important  element 
\  of  its  appeal." 

Max  McCrohon 
Editor 


'The  addition  of  USA  WEEKEND  to 
the  Sunday  Herald  Examiner  will  be 
another  benefit  for  our  readers — 
continuing  our  commitment  to 
provide  them  with  an  exciting, 
entertaining,  expanding 
Sunday  package." 

BerneeD.L.  Strom 

Director  of  Circulation 


WEEKEND 

26.7  MILLION  RIAOfU  IVtRY  Wtf KIND  | 

Congratulations 
to  Bill  VMMterson, 
Creator  of 
CAIVIN  &  HOBBES 

recognized  as 

The  Outstanding  Cartoonist 
of  the  Ybar  (1986)  by  the 
National  Cartoonist  Society, 


The  Reuben  Award 


UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE 

4900  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  MO  64112  (816)  932-6600 
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And  "outstanding''  with 
newspaper  readers,  too... 


UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE 

4900  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  MO  64112  (816)  932-6600 
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Congratulations 
to  Bill  Hinds,  artist  for 


(written  1^  Jeff  Millar) 


The  1986 

National  Cartoonist  Society 
Award:  Best  Sports 
Cartoon. 
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Guide  to  help  the  media  cover  sexual  assault  is  offered 


To  help  reporters  and  editors  with 
what  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  has  called  the  “most  under¬ 
reported  crime,”  the  Iowa  Coalition 
Against  Sexual  Abuse  (ICASA)  has 
put  together  a  guide  to  help  the  media 
in  their  coverage  of  this  sensitive 
issue. 

The  handbook,  “A  Resource 
Guide;  News  Coverage  of  Sexual 
Assault,”  was  put  together  by  print 
and  broadcast  journalists,  sexual 
assault  counselors,  survivors  of  such 
assaults  and  journalism  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  University  of  Iowa  and 
Iowa  State  University  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  ICASA. 

It  was  written  by  Marilyn  J. 
Musser,  former  reporter  for  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  and  Carole  Meade, 
director  of  ICASA. 

The  guide  covers  various  consider¬ 
ations  both  for  and  against  using  the 
name  of  a  survivor,  as  the  coalition 
suggests  victims  be  called  because 
they  survived  an  attack,  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  the  media  assume 
neither  that  the  person  wants  nor  does 


not  want  her  name  used,  but  rather 
ask  her. 

In  addition,  the  guide  notes  that 
while  the  name  of  the  defendant  is  a 
matter  of  public  record,  in  some 
cases,  such  as  sexual  abuse  within  the 
family,  reporting  the  name  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  as  the  survivor  may  then  be 
identified. 

“In  these  cases,  newsgatherers 
may  need  to  find  ways  to  avoid  using 
the  identity  of  the  accused.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  identifications  might  only  include 
the  age  of  the  defendant  so  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  victim  is  not  disclosed,”  the 
guide  suggests. 

Although  withholding  the  defen¬ 
dant's  name  may  raise  ethical  ques¬ 
tions,  the  ICASA  guide  recommends 
that  “reporters  should  examine  their 
responsibility  to  follow  a  case  that  has 
been  publicized  to  the  extent  that  a 
suspect  is  named,  and  report  when 
that  individual  is  acquitted  or  con¬ 
victed  with  a  story  that  receives  simi¬ 
lar  prominence  to  reports  done  ear¬ 
lier.” 

Interviewing  survivors,  reporting 


FROM  CHERNOBYL,  April  1987  .  .  . 

“On  the  train  to  Kiev,  the  bearded  and  mirthful  Soviet  ocean¬ 
ographer  Lev  Khitrov  bursts  into  his  American  companions’  sleeping 
compartment  laden  with  a  fresh  supply  of  cabbage  rolls,  salami,  his 
wife’s  lemon  cakes  and  a  jar  of  vodka  which,  he  says,  with  a  twinkle  of 
the  eye,  is  the  best  way  to  ward  off  radiation. 

“Richard  Wilson,  Harvard  physicist  and  internationally  recognized 
nuclear  power  expert,  accepts  the  vodka  but  denies  its  medicinal  ef¬ 
fects.  He  does,  however,  claim  that  the  cigarette  Khitrov  is  puffing 
poses  a  greater  health  risk  than  the  radiation  likely  to  be  encountered  the 
next  day  on  a  rare  tour  of  the  site  of  the  world’s  greatest  nuclear  power 
disaster. 

“Chernobyl’s  story  is  yet  unfolding,  and  as  Sergei  Komarov,  the 
plant’s  new  chief  engineer,  would  put  it  the  next  day:  ‘There  are  still 
more  questions  than  answers.’ 

“Almost  a  year  has  passed  since  the  blast  on  the  morning  of  April 
26,  and,  as  the  first  American  journalist  to  enter  the  plant  discovered, 
life  in  the  area  is  far  from  normal.  Although  two  of  the  Chernobyl  power 
station’s  reactors  continue  to  generate  electricity,  a  third  is  being  de¬ 
contaminated  and  the  fourth  is  permanently  sealed  in  a  concrete  tomb. 

“The  work  force  must  be  trucked  in  from  safe  sites  nearby,  and  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  135,000  local  residents  who  were  evacuated  have 
been  permitted  to  return,  the  whole  area  has  the  feel  of  a  military  crisis 
center.” 

—Robert  Scheer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
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the  details  of  sexual  assaults,  scruti¬ 
nizing  headlines  and  copy,  and 
reporting  attempted  sexual  assault 
and  other  sexual  offenses  are  also 
covered  in  the  guide. 

The  gu^de  further  explains  rape 
trauma  syndrome  and  survivor  reac¬ 
tions  to  sexual  assault,  dispels  some 
common  myths  about  sexual  assault 
with  facts,  and  outlines  eight  sugges¬ 
tions  for  reporting  of  sexual  assault 
cases. 

Included  in  the  ICASA  guide  is  a 
copy  of  the  Iowa  Criminal  Code  chap¬ 
ter  dealing  with  sexual  abuse  and  the 
penalties  for  those  convicted  of  such  a 
crime,  as  well  as  a  listing  of  Iowa 
sexual  assault  and  domestic  violence 
centers. 

Organizations  wishing  to  review 
the  guide  may  obtain  a  complimen¬ 
tary  copy  by  contacting:  Carole 
Meade,  director,  Iowa  Coalition 
Against  Sexual  Abuse,  25th  and  Car¬ 
penter,  Illinois  Hall,  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50311.  Addi¬ 
tional  copies  can  be  purchased  for 
$2.00,  including  postage  and  hand¬ 
ling. 
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Debunking  those  tv  news  ‘truisms’ 

TV  Guide  article  presents  evidence  that  newspapers  are  more  influential 
than  tv  news  in  shaping  public  opinion  and  informing  the  public 


More  scholarly  evidence  that  news¬ 
papers  are  more  influential  than  tv 
news  in  shaping  public  opinion  and 
informing  Americans  has  now  come 
from  an  unusual  source:  TV  Guide. 

The  popular  program  listings  maga¬ 
zine  published  a  special  report  in  its 
May  30  issue  that  it  says  disproves 
four  “truisms"  about  tv's  supposed 
vast  influence  are  actually  false. 

For  one  thing,  the  magazine  said, 
more  Americans  actually  get  their 
news  from  newspapers,  not  televi¬ 
sion. 

It  said  the  belief  that  two-thirds  of 
Americans  get  their  news  primarily 
from  tv  is  a  “myth.” 

That  belief,  the  magazine  said, 
comes  from  Roper  Polls  that  pose  the 
proposition,  “I’d  like  to  ask  you 
where  you  usually  get  most  of  your 
news  about  what’s  going  on  in  the 


world  today.” 

In  the  most  recent  survey,  the  two- 
thirds  result  again  obtained,  with  66% 
citing  tv  as  their  main  source  and  just 
one-third  citing  newspapers. 

“Scholars  have  found,  however, 
that  when  they  ask  a  less  general, 
more  specific  question  —  Did  you 
read  a  newspaper  yesterday?  Did  you 
watch  a  tv  news  show  yesterday?  — 
the  results  are  quite  different,”  the 
TV  Guide  article  said. 

It  cited  University  of  Maryland 
sociology  professor  John  Robinson  as 
finding  that  on  a  typical  day  67%  of 
those  surveyed  read  a  newspaper 
while  fewer  —  52%  —  saw  a  local  or 
tv  news  broadcast. 

More  damning,  TV  Guide  reported 
that  when  Robert  Stevenson,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  analyzed  detailed 


diaries  of  tv  watchers,  he  found  that 
only  1 8%  of  viewers  even  watched  the 
network  news  on  an  average  day  and 
only  13%  paid  full  attention  to  it. 

In  fact,  the  magazine  said,  viewer 
inattention  is  a  big  reason  that  another 
belief  —  that  tv  is  the  most  effective 
news  medium  —  is  a  myth.  The 
magazine  said  recent  research  shows 
that  the  tv  images  often  do  not  match 
the  spoken  words;  that  commentators 
rely  on  “jargon”  that  is  rarely 
explained;  and  viewers  pay  only  par¬ 
tial  attention. 

Two  other  tv  “myths”  cited  by  the 
magazine  concern  public  policy. 

Tv  does  not  set  the  so-called  public 
agenda,  TV  Guide  says.  In  fact,  tv 
more  often  takes  up  issues  only  after 
they  have  become  major  issues  on 
newspaper  pages. 

Also  tv  did  not  singlehandedly 
change  public  opinion  on  the  so- 
called  “living  room  war”  — 
Vietnam.  Actually,  the  magazine 
said,  tv  coverage  did  not  become  rela¬ 
tively  critical  of  the  war  until  1967, 
when  polls  showed  the  majority  of 
Americans  already  believed  the 
action  was  a  mistake. 

Dallas  Times-Herald 
completes  press 
installation 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  ■$45-million  Goss  Headliner 
offset  press  installation  that  was 
announced  in  late  1983. 

It  originally  included  a  new  nine- 
unit  offset  press  and  the  conversion  of 
three  existing  letterpress  presses  to 
offset,  with  added  color  capability 
and  a  building  extension. 

In  1984  plans  were  accelerated  and 
two  more  presses  were  added,  giving 
it  a  total  of  four  nine-unit  offset 
presses  and  one  nine-unit  letterpress. 
A  remote  inserting  plant  and  upgrade 
of  the  existing  operation  were 
included. 

The  conversion  was  completed 
under  budget  and  on  schedule,  the 
paper  said,  and  waste  reduction  has 
exceeded  goals. 


Introducing  the  new  standard  in 
Newspaper  Library  Systems, 

Stauffer  Gold! 


Here's  the 
quality 
product  at 
an  affordable 
price  that 
you've  been 
waiting  for. 


Visit  us  at 
ANPA  booth 
#822  for  a 
demonstration 
of  our  new 
library 
system. 


•Simple  •Fast  •Efficient 

Prices  start  at  an  unbelievable  $495. 

STAUFFER 

«MEDIA  systems!^ 

P.O.Box  1330  (417)782-0280  Joplin,  MO  64802 
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Editorial  quality 

TV  DATA  maintains  a  permanent 
database  that  includes  plot  summaries 
of  25,000  movies,  all  episodes  erf 
current  series,  more  than  100,000 
individual  episodes  of  syndicated 
series  and  6,000  other  programs.  We  ' 
work  right  up  to  your  deadline  to 
ensure  completeness  and  accuracy. 

More  flexibility  means  better 
service.  As  your  requirements  change, 
we  can  change  right  along  with  you. 

So  getting  all  you  need  from  a 
TV  listings  service  is  not  such 
a  puzzle  after  all. 

Call  Bob  Newell,  TV  DATA- 
Glens  Falls,  800-833-9581,  (In  NY: 
518-792-9914),  John  Dodds,  TV  DATA- 
Atlanta,  800-241-3895,  (In  GA: 
404-35^9884),  or  Johanne  C.  White, 
TV  DATA /United  Media  Canada, 
416-821-0661. 


Different  newspapers  have 
different  TV  listings  needs.  That’s  why 
TV  DATA®  offers  you  the  most 
customized  listings  on  the  market 
today.  Just  how  flexible  are  we?  Take 
a  look: 

FlexiUe  deliveiy 

TV  DATA  is  the  only  company 
that  offers  you  your  choice  of  camera- 
ready  or  wire  delivery. 

Flexible  ^ds 

Descriptive  or  non-descriptive, 
vertical  or  horizontal  formats,  prime¬ 
time-only  to  24-hour  coverage,  full 
daytime  or  combined  daytime, 
ad^table  to  fit  your  page  size. 

FlexOde  movie  coverage 
Separate  breakout  by  title  only  or 
with  descriptions,  alphabetized  movie 
listing,  and  descriptions  that  can 
incorporate  quality  ratings  and  MPAA 
ratings. 


iil  DA3A:ThefirstctK)iceinTVlistings 


ATFIUATE  OF  UNITCD  MOlA 
A  SCIUPFS  HOWARD  COMPANY 
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Security  will  be 


By  George  Garneau 

Thefts  from  its  technical  exhibition 
in  Atlanta  last  year  have  prompted  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  to  hire  a  consultant, 
increase  spending  and  tighten  secu¬ 
rity  procedures  for  this  year’s  confer¬ 
ence  in  Las  Vegas. 

“We  had  problems  with  security 
last  year,”  said  Pete  Romano,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  ANPA  Technical  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Conference.  “We  just  want 
to  be  more  efficient  about  security 
this  year.  We’ve  got  to  protect  exhibi¬ 
tors  better.” 

Romano  said  thefts  of  video  cas¬ 
sette  recorders  last  year  from  the 
Associated  Press  —  while  an  AP 
staffer  occupied  the  booth  over¬ 
night  —  as  well  as  the  theft  of  a  VCR 
from  the  ANPA  booth,  prompted 
tighter  security. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  59-year 
history  of  the  show,  ANPA  has  hired 
a  consultant,  Dennis  Denkler  of  Dal¬ 
las,  to  oversee  security  for  about 


tight  at  this  year’s 


12,000  people,  300,000  square  feet  of 
exhibition  space  and  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  equipment  during  the 
affair  June  6-10. 

In  addition  to  security  provided  by 
the  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center, 
ANPA  could  increase  staffing  by  the 
local  security  firm  hired  for  the  show, 
according  to  Jack  Ford,  ANPA  con¬ 
ference  and  exposition  manager. 

“I  think  [security]  is  going  to  be 
better  supervised,”  in  Las  Vegas, 
Ford  said. 

Romano  said  spending  for  security 
would  be  about  $40,000  this  year, 
“considerably  more”  than  last  year. 

He  said  some  thievery  last  year 
indicated  insiders  were  involved. 

“We  blasted  the  [security]  com¬ 
pany  last  year,”  he  said. 

Ford  said  additional  security  mea¬ 
sures  in  Las  Vegas  would  include 
“securing”  the  exposition  hall  before 
and  after  show  hours.  During  these 
times  people  in  the  hall  who  are 
working  on  exhibits  will  have  to  regis¬ 
ter  with  security  personnel. 

In  addition,  installation  contractors 


technical  show 


will  have  to  show  contracts,  insur¬ 
ance  certificates  and  county  business 
licenses  to  get  by  security,  according 
to  Ford,  who  said  he  thought  the 
exhibitors  were  “totally  in  favor  of’ 
the  added  security  measures. 

As  in  recent  years,  private  demon¬ 
strations  before  exhibition  hours  will 
be  allowed  if  advance  notification  is 
given  and  if  exhibitors  meet  visitors  at 
the  door. 

N.Y.  Senate  oks 
cameras  in  courts 

The  New  York  State  Senate  has 
given  final  approval  to  a  measure 
allowing  news  cameras  into  selected 
courtrooms  for  an  18-month  experi¬ 
ment.  Last  year  the  Senate  failed  to 
pass  a  similar  measure  by  one  vote. 

If  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  signs  the  bill 
into  law.  New  York  will  become  the 
34th  state  to  allow  news  cameras  and 
microphones  into  criminal  and  civil 
trials. 


Newspaper  execs  to  pick  best  tech  exhibits 


The  chairman  of  this  year’s  ANPA 
technical  conference,  Larry  Strutton, 
executive  vice  president  for  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  heads 
the  list  of  judges  in  the  15th  annual 
Editor  &  Publisher  Equipment 
Exposition  Awards  competition  for 
the  best  booths  at  the  show. 

Strutton  has  agreed  to  judge  exhib¬ 
its  of  more  than  270  companies  spread 
over  300,000  square  feet  at  the  Las 
Vegas  Convention  Center  during  the 
Technical  Exposition  and  Confer¬ 
ence,  June  6-10. 


The  other  judges  are  George  Wil¬ 
son,  chairman  and  president  of 
ANPA  and  president  of  the  Concord 
(N.H.)  Monitor',  Earl  Johnson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal  and  Wayne  Patrick, 
publisher  of  the  Rock  Hill,  S.C.,  Her¬ 
ald. 

Selections  of  the  awards  will  be 
made  after  the  judges  take  a  private 
inspection  tour  in  electric  carts  on 
Sunday,  June  7,  at  9  a.m.,  according 
to  Pete  Romano,  conference  director. 

Exhibits  will  be  judged  on  general 


appearance,  originality,  productivity, 
presentation,  personnel,  lighting  and 
effects.  Winners  will  be  chosen  for 
the  most  outstanding  booth  in  each  of 
three  categories:  island  exhibits  of 
1,000  square  feet  and  larger;  smaller 
island  exhibits;  and  non-island 
booths. 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  E&P 
publisher,  will  announce  the  winners 
during  the  general  session  on  Tues¬ 
day,  June  9.  Plaques  will  be  awarded 
for  first  prize,  and  runners  up  will  get 
certificates  of  merit. 


Strutton 


Johnson 
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In  the  graphic  arts,  there’s  almost 
always  room  for  improvement. 

Just  ask  any  client. 

So  despite  the  acclaim  we  received 
for  having  created  desktop  publishing,  we 
went  right  back  to  the  drawing  table. 


Alm)!imnUikellliislmlorlets\mturuahl(mksmvumlofmisl}ed 
Hue  art.  hi  ailororhlaikaiul-irbile. 

And  came  up  with  a  whole  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  Apple  Desktop  Publishing  tools. 

All  to  put  even  more  power  on 
your  desk.Tb  help  you  design,  illustrate, 
lay  out,  comp  up  and  (inevitably)  revise- 
with  the  utmost  of  control. 

It  starts  with  the  newest  of  our 
Macintosh"  personal  computers,  the  Mac¬ 
intosh  SE  and  the  Macintosh  II.  Which 
in  all  modesty  are  two  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  systems  for  publishing  yet. 

As  for  which  one  you’ll  want,  that 
depends  largely  on  your  schedule. 

Most  job  loads  fit  quite  nicely  in 
a  Macintosh  SE.  Which  in  turn  fits  quite 
nicely  on  a  square  foot  of  desk  space. 

No  small  achievement,  given  its  improved 
speed  and  increased  storage  capacity 

If, on  the  other  hand,  your  drawing 
table  is  a  sea  of  work 

_j - orders,  you  may  want 

I  to  clear  a  spot  tor  the 

_ H.  Macintosh  II. 

Because  it  can 
process  words  and 
graphics  at  dizzying 
spe^.  Hold  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  hundreds  of 
drawers’ worth  of  art 

\kidnhisl)lmrerstylwsettmj>e(iiiilmienl 
tike  Ox  Liuiitmiiic  OH)  or.iOO. 


and  type  files.  And  lay  out  your  layouts 
with  more  colors  than  PMS  has  numbers. 

Of  course,  other  recent  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  world  of  Apple  Deslrtop 
Publishing  have  been  just  as  stunning. 

There  are  now  large-screen 
display  systems,  such  as  SuperVie\y  ca¬ 
pable  of  showing  up  to  two  hill  pages 
at  once.  As  big  as  life 

And  scanners  that  let  you  digitize 
almost  anything  on  paper-  be  it  scrap 
art,  finishd  art,  line  art  or  halftones.  ^ 
you  can  transfer  it  to  your  Macintosh 
and  enhance  it  as  you  please. 

In  high- resolution  black-and- 
white.  Or,  using  a  Macintosh  II,  in  your 
choice  of  256  brilliant  colors-drawing 
finm  a  palette  of  over  l6  million. 

You  can  also  build  your  artwork 
by  hand.  Tapping  a  well-stocked  library 


Think  small. 


A  couple  of  dozen  college  kids  dorft  Or  using  five  pints  of  oH  insteod  of  five 
ry  So  squeeze  inside  it.  quorts. 

The  guy  at  the  gos  station  doesrft  ask  Or  never  needing  onti-freeze. 


where  the  gas  goes. 

Nobody  even  stares  at  our  shape. 
In  foct,  sorre  people  who  drive  our  in 


Or  rocking  up  about  40,000  miles  on  o 
set  of  tires. 

Than  becouse  once  you  get  used  to 


We  amt  promise  you  llhai  v  ieleas  Oris  good,  hut  u  v 
am  promise  you  'll  hat  e  comps  Orisgml. 


Sen  ■  high- resolution  sail  mens  let  you  tnmsjerartu  vrk from  paper 
to.Madiitaslj.  Wlxrepu  can  easily  hate  pur  way  with  it 

of  second-generation  programs  like 
Illustrator  or  Cricket  Draw'  to  create  pen- 
and-ink  quality  drawing?  in  a  fraction 
of  the  usual  time 

Even  more  impressive,  you  can 
instantly  make  use  of  elements  created 
by  other  people,  departments  or  other 
kinds  of  computers.  Without  taking  a 
step.  Because  Apple  Desktop  Communi¬ 
cations  lets  you  transfer  artwork  and 
documents  electronically 

So,  using  advanced  layout  pro¬ 
grams  like  ReadySet,Go!3.0  or  Xpress, 
you  can  turn  out  comps  in  the  time  it 
used  to  take  to  turn  out  tissues. 

Which  conveniently  bring?  us  to 
our  next  topic.  Getting  it  down  on  paper. 
Our  LaserWriter"  Plus  printer 


•VoH  pu  am  prepare  an  entire  catalog,  from  airerart 
to  dnlerjbrm.  Andpu  am  do  it  all  at  pur  own  desk. 


Magenta  100% 

PEPSI  DK  BLUE 


'kESKO  R«v«nuM 
»nd  Net  Incom* 
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NEWS/TECH  - 

Color  scanner  use  at  newspapers  doubled  in  two  years 


The  use  of  color  scanners  is 
exploding  at  North  American  news¬ 
papers,  according  to  a  survey. 

The  survey  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  found 
that  the  use  of  scanners  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  last  two  years  from  a 
little  over  100  to  almost  200  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Survey  results  from  703  responding 
newspapers,  plus  supplier  customer 
lists,  showed  182  newspapers  used 
scanners.  Another  40  papers  said  they 
planned  to  buy  them  within  a  year  and 
136  said  they  might. 

The  leading  scanners  by  far  were 
Royal  Zenith,  with  109  installations; 
followed  by  Crosfield,  47;  Hell 
Graphic  Systems,  45,  and  D.S. 
America,  18,  the  survey  said.  It  listed 
the  most  popular  models,  in  descend¬ 
ing  order,  as  Royal  Zenith  4050  and 
200S,  Hell  299  and  299L,  Crosfield 
6451. E.  and  DS  America  SG-608. 

Newspapers  using  scanners  ranged 


from  the  tiny  Woodward  (Okla.) 
News,  circulation  8,200,  with  a  Hell 
Graphic  Systems  Model  100;  to  Gan¬ 
nett  Company  Inc.’s  color-clad 
national  paper,  USA  Today,  circula¬ 
tion  1.4  million,  with  625S  and  645S 
Crosfield  scanners  and  a  200S  Royal 
Zenith;  and  every  size  paper  in 
between. 

Only  15  papers  said  their  scanners 
were  linked  to  electronic  color  pre¬ 
press  systems,  but  10  papers  said  they 
planned  to  buy  color  prepress  sys¬ 
tems  this  year,  and  four  more  said 
they  might.  The  most  popular  color 
prepress  system  was  Scitex,  with  10 
users,  followed  by  Crosfield  and  Hell 
Graphic  Systems,  with  two  each. 

Other  facts  in  the  survey: 

•  By  a  4-3  ratio,  most  newspapers 
are  not  using  dot-generating  scan¬ 
ners. 

•  The  vast  majority  of  newspapers 
with  scanners,  127,  print  by  offset,  23 
use  letterpress  and  the  rest  use 


dilitho,  flexo  or  a  combination  of 
methods. 

•  The  most  popular  scanner  proof¬ 
ing  system  is  Chromacheck,  in  use  at 
68  papers;  followed  by  Color  Key, 
used  at  54  papers;  Naps,  used  by  49 
papers.  Several  other  systems  are 
used.  Most  newspapers  use  more 
than  one  proofing  system. 

•  The  vast  majority  of  newspapers 
using  scanners,  146  papers,  said  they 
make  scanner  separations  from  trans¬ 
parencies,  46  papers  use  color  prints 
and  seven  said  they  use  color  nega¬ 
tives. 

•  Color  corrections  were  required 
on  50%  to  75%  of  all  separations,  92 
papers  said.  Others  correct  colors  on 
none  and  still  others  corrected  all  pic¬ 
tures. 

•  By  far  color  is  used  for  editorial 
pictures,  with  72  papers  doing  more 
than  40  editorial  separations  a  week, 
52  papers  doing  21-40,  and  20  papers 
doing  11-20  separations.  Advertising 
separations  are  required  less  often. 
The  study  said  61  newspapers  did  one 
to  five  ad  separations  a  week,  10 
papers  reported  doing  six  to  10,  20 
papers  said  they  did  11-20  and  13 
papers  reported  doing  21-40  ad  sepa¬ 
rations  a  week. 

•  Gray-component-replacement 
options  were  included  on  77  scanners, 
71  machines  had  none. 

•  DuPont  was  the  most  popular  film 
and  chemistry  source  and  LogE  the 
most  popular  processor. 

•  The  majority  of  newspapers  using 
scanners,  149,  said  they  used  no  off¬ 
line  prescan  system;  nine  said  they 
did. 

•  All  those  papers  with  color  pagi¬ 
nation  said  they  used  a  scanner  for 
input,  but  nine  said  they  used  it  for 
output. 

•  The  biggest  problems  with  color 
scanners,  in  descending  order,  were 
listed  as  laser  burn-out,  circuit  board 
replacement,  installation  and  startup, 
modulator  replacement,  mirror  prob¬ 
lems,  service  by  manufacturers, 
replacement  of  light  sources. 

Review  Atlas  goes 
to  a.m.  publication 

The  Daily  Review  Atlas,  published 
six  days  a  week  in  Monmouth,  Ill., 
has  switched  from  evening  to 
morning  publication.  The  paper  had 
been  published  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day  afternoons  and  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings. 
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A  WORLDWIDE 
SAMPLE  OF  USERS 

The  Montreal  Gazette 

Montreal,  Quebec 

The  Press  Register 

Mobile,  Alabama 

The  Evening  Telegraph 

Coventry,  England 

Rotabest 

Best,  Holland 

The  Mail  Tribune 

Medford,  Oregon 

The  Times-News 

Kingsport,  Tennessee 

Ringier 

Adligenswil, 

Switzerland 

El  Informador 

Guadalajara,  Mexico 

The  Press-Journai 

Vero  Beach,  Rorida 

The  Daiiy  Town  Talk 

Alexandria,  Louisiana 

The  Journal-Star 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 

The  Windsor  Star 

Windsor,  Ontario 


The  Arkansas  Gazette 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

The  Globe  and  Mail 

Toronto,  Ontario 

The  Star-Telegram 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

The  Patriot- News 

Harrisburg, 

Pennsylvania 

The  Heraid-Ledger 

Lexington,  Kentucky 

Beacon  Publishing 
Company 

Acton,  Massachusetts 

The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Standard  Newspapers 

Melbourne,  Australia 

The  Times- Picayune 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Fort  Wayne 
Newspapers 

FortV\feiyne,  Indiana 

The  Press 

Christchurch, 

New  Zealand 

Brabants  Nieuwsbiad 

Roosendaal,  Holland 
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The  Harris  8300  integrated  newspaper  system  is  used 
by  more  than  100  newspapers  and  publishers  world¬ 
wide.  That’s  because  the  8300  has  developed  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  its  speed  and  reliability.  The  8300  is  the  kind 
of  system  newspapers  depend  on  to  get  the  job  done. 
Whether  it  is  used  for  display  ad  composition  or  news 
layout,  as  a  copy  desk  system  or  classified  ad  system, 
the  8300  is  versatile  enough  to  handle  your  needs.  It’s 
an  integrated  system  with  the  capabilities  to  cost-effec¬ 
tively  produce  most  any  publication. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  Harris  8300.  Contact 
Harris  Controls  and  Composition  Division,  407  John 
Rodes  Boulevard,  Dept.  EP,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901 
(TWX:  510-959-6418)  or  call  l-800-4-HARRlS,Ext.4100. 

See  us  at  ANPA/TEC’87,June  6-10,  Las  Vegas,  Booth  1102. 
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Buy  your  fleet  or  lease? 

Newspapers  say  it’s  a  matter  of  taste 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Until  1984,  the  Houston  Chronicle 
leased  all  200  cars  and  trucks  in  its 
fleet. 

Then  the  paper  did  some  number¬ 
crunching  and  took  another  look  at 
the  arrangement,  said  Bob  Wallace, 
the  newspaper's  transportation  man¬ 
ager. 

“We  found  it’s  more  cost-efficient 
to  own  rather  than  lease.  We  find  that 
a  lease,  quite  honestly,  amounts  to 
financing  of  the  vehicle,”  Wallace 
said. 

And  why,  the  newspaper  reasoned, 
shouldn't  it  own  the  vehicles  after 
paying  all  that  financing? 

But  during  the  same  time,  the  New 
York  Daily  News  was  doing  its  own 
number-crunching.  And  in  December 
1985,  the  paper  that  had  for  decades 
purchased  all  the  trucks  in  its  formi¬ 
dable,  270-plus  delivery  fleet  signed 
an  agreement  to  lease  them  from 
Hertz-Penske. 

In  the  process,  the  Daily  News  was 
able  to  shed  a  union,  shut  down  three 
maintenance  facilities  —  and  pick  up 
some  tax  advantages. 

There  was  one  other  important  rea¬ 
son  to  switch  to  leasing,  says  trans¬ 
portation  manager  Tom  Ward. 

“We’re  a  newspaper,  we  deliver  a 
product.  We  are  not  a  trucking  con¬ 
cern.  We  can’t  be  —  and  we 
shouldn’t  try  to  be,”  Ward  said. 

No  single  answer 

The  decisions  at  both  newspapers 
emphasize  the  point  that  there  is  no 
one  answer  to  the  question  of  whether 
newspapers  should  buy  or  lease  their 
vehicles. 

In  interviews  with  a  wide  range  of 
newspapers  large  and  small.  Editor  & 
Publisher  found  that  both  leasing  and 
buying  have  numerous  advantages 
and  drawbacks  for  particular  pa¬ 
pers  —  and  no  clear  winner  emerges 
on  either  side. 

In  fact,  some  newspapers  cheer¬ 
fully  acknowledged  that  their  deci¬ 
sion  to  lease  or  buy  was  mostly  a 
matter  of  taste. 

“1  think  a  case  could  be  made  in 
either  direction.  I  know  we  had  a  very 
difficult  time  making  the  choice,  and 
it  almost  comes  down  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  own  philosophy,”  said  Bill 
Powell,  senior  vice  president,  circula¬ 
tion/transportation,  at  the  Dallas 


Times  Herald. 

As  it  happened,  the  Times  Herald 
decided  to  purchase  its  fleet. 

The  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  and 
Shreveport  Journal  chose  to  buy  for 
similar  reasons. 

“We’re  with  Gannett,  and  nor¬ 
mally  they  don’t  believe  in  leasing,” 
said  purchasing  agent  Dave  Hadwin. 

But  the  decision  to  lease  can  also  be 
as  much  a  result  of  philosophy  and 
tradition  as  anything  else. 

“We  have  leased  for  the  last  40 
years,  so  we  do  have  a  long-term  rela¬ 
tionship  [with  the  lease  company]  and 
that’s  a  factor  in  our  decision,”  said 
Rick  Epstein,  manager-transporta¬ 
tion  for  the  Miami  Herald. 

A  trend  toward  leasing? 

If  the  decision  is  still  a  close  one, 
however,  there  are  some  indications 
that  newspapers  are  increasingly 
tending  toward  leasing. 

That’s  especially  true  of  the  big- 
city  metros. 


In  the  New  York  City  area,  for 
example,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
New  York  Post  and  Long  Island 
Newsday  all  lease  their  vehicles  just 
as  the  New  York  Daily  News  does. 
Several,  in  fact,  use  the  same  lease 
company,  Hertz-Penske. 

Newsday  transportation  manager 
Martin  Bartow  is  an  outspoken  advo¬ 
cate  of  leasing  who  says  there  are 
several  good  reasons  for  the  trend 
away  from  buying. 

“Do  you  own  a  car?  Are  you  going 
to  drive  it  next  year?  Five  years  from 
now?”  he  asked  a  reporter. 

"The  tendency  when  you  own  [a 
vehicle]  is  to  drive  it  another  year. 
And  when  you  are  talking  about  a 
truck  weighing  10,000  pounds 
[loaded],  what  you  are  doing  is  put¬ 
ting  your  money  into  maintenance, 
and  in  my  opinion  you’ve  got  a  false 
economy,”  Bartow  said. 

As  newspaper  editions  get  heavier 
and  as  circulation  areas  grow,  news¬ 


papers  more  quickly  cross  the  line 
when  buying  makes  economic  sense, 
Bartow  argues. 

“If  you  have  40  vehicles  you  can 
hire  one  very,  very  good  maintenance 
man  and  that’s  fine.  But  once  you 
start  going  to  two  shifts  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,”  the  economics  swing 
toward  leasing,  he  says. 

And  by  leasing,  Bartow  says, 
Newsday  avoids  several  big  expense 
areas. 

“We  own  no  maintenance 
facility  —  which  cost  many,  many 
dollars.  We  have  no  environmental 
problems.  We  have  no  mechanics 
employed  by  us,”  he  said. 

Reducing  Daily  News’  costs 

The  New  York  Daily  News  is  a 
good  example  of  the  costs  that  can  be 
reduced  by  leasing. 

For  one  thing,  signing  the  lease 
arrangement  with  Hertz-Penske 
allowed  the  newspaper  to  divest  itself 
of  a  labor  union  involving  90  people  at 


its  three  maintenance  facilities. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  leasing  the  repair  facilities  to 
Hertz-Penske. 

The  newspaper  is  also  getting  main¬ 
tenance  with  the  captive  shop. 

“Previously,  I  would  say  we  had 
between  50  to  60  breakdowns  a 
month.  Now  it  works  out  to  probably 
five  or  six  a  month,”  he  said. 

By  selling  its  272  vehicles  and  leas¬ 
ing  them  back,  the  paper  also  realized 
some  tax  advantages.  Ward  said. 

Another  big  plus  for  the  cash- 
strapped  Daily  News  was  the  lower 
capital  outlay  required  by  leasing. 

And  for  that  lower  outlay,  the  Daily 
News  has  been  getting  a  more 
modern  —  and  cost-efficient  — 
fleet. 

“Our  oldest  trucks  now  are  from 
1984,”  Ward  said.  The  newer  trucks 
are  diesel  and  getting  better  mileage, 
he  added. 

(Continued  on  pa^e  128} 


“We  found  it’s  more  cost-efficient  to  own  rather 
than  lease.  We  find  that  a  lease,  quite  honestly, 
amounts  to  financing  of  the  vehicle,”  Wallace  said. 
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See  the  Sierra  Integrated 
Newspaper  Publishing  System 
June  6  through  10  at  ANP A 
Booth  #2172. 

Product  demonstrations  will 
feature  an  obsolescence-proof 
generation  of  smoothly  upgrad¬ 
able  hardware  and  software 
solutions  for  graphics  and  text 
handling  applications. 


At  Sll,  system  obsolescence 
is  an  obsolete  idea. 


The  more  questions  newspaper:  from  page  layout 

you  ask  about  reliability,  and  display  ad  makeup  to 
speed,  and  ease  of  use,  graphics  processing  and 
the  better  we  look.  classified  pagination. 

Ask  us  about  reliability  .  about  support.  Sll 
and  we’ll  show  you  fault-  gives  you  exactly  the 
tolerant  Tandem  NonStop™  customer  services  you  need: 


¥¥  hen  you  invest  in 
an  electronic  publishing 
system  you’re  looking  for 
productivity,  not  just  for 
now,  but  for  years  to  come. 

That’s  why  System 
Integrators  created  the 
Sierra  Integrated 
Newspaper 

Publishing  System.  T 
We  began 

foundation  of  SII’s 

we  built  in  power- 

ful  new  graphics  BKafi 

an  intuitive  user 
interface.  We  made 
the  interface  system- wide,  ' 
so  once  you  learn  one 
application,  you  can  — 
work  with  all  of  them. 

The  most  impressive 
feature  of  the  Sierra 
Integrated  Newspaper 
Publishing  System? 

Simply  this.  It  is  so 
smoothly  upgradable, 
this  is  the  last  pub¬ 
lishing  system  you  will 
ever  need  to  buy. 

We've  taken 

product  development  out 
of  the  back  room  and 
into  the  newsroom. 

Sll  systems  are  developed, 
tested,  and  proven  where  it 
counts  —  in  partnership 
with  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  world. 


Coyote 


So  go  ahead, 
^  ask. 


I  Call  System 
Integrators 

today.  We’ll  show  you  that 
tomorrow’s  publishing 
technology  is  even  closer 
than  you  think. 


computers  —  the 

heart  of  every  Sll  publishing 

system. 

Ask  about  speed.  We’ll 
introduce  you  to  a  system 
that  increases  productivity 
in  every  part  of  your 
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□  Sierra  Integrated  □  System/25 

Newspaper  Publishing  System  □  Library 

□  Display  advertising  □  Classified  pagination 

□  System/55 

□  Please  have  your  representative  contact  me. 

NAME: _  _  _  _  _ _ 


TITLE: 


NEWSPAPER  OR  FIRM: 


ADDRESS: 
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OTHER  PEOPLE  TO  CONTACT  IN  MY  ORGANIZATION: 
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Tandem  Computers.  Inc 
C  /SWr  System  Integrators.  Inc 


System  Integrators,  Inc 
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Bigger  papers  dictate  bigger  deiivery  vehicies 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

To  hear  many  daily  newspaper 
transportation  managers  talk  about 
their  trucks,  you’d  think  they  worked 
for  a  weekly. 

“When  you  pick  a  truck  or  van 
size,  you  gear  them  for  one  day  a 
week,  really,  and  use  them  sparingly 
for  the  rest  of  the  week,"  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  transportation  manager  Bert 
Cramer  said. 

That  one  day  a  week,  of  course,  is 
Sunday,  when  the  newspapers  largest 
edition  must  be  delivered.  And  tradi¬ 
tionally.  newspaper  vans  or  trucks 
were  sized  to  match  that  edition,  plus 
perhaps  the  best  food-day  paper. 

Now,  however,  American  newspa¬ 
pers  are  growing  thick  the  rest  of  the 
week,  too. 

And  as  the  paper  has  grown,  so 
have  delivery  vans  and  trucks. 

I  At  the  same  time,  though,  traffic 
congestion  in  growing  circulation 
areas  can  make  big  trucks  as  ineffi¬ 
cient  as  those  too  small. 

The  result  is  that  most  larger  news¬ 
papers  find  themselves  pushed  and 
pulled  in  two  directions  as  they  make 


the  decision  on  which  van  or  truck  to 
use  as  their  main  delivery  vehicle. 

At  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  for 
example,  the  14-foot  and  Ib-foot  vans 
that  had  been  the  workhorses  of  the 
67-truck  delivery  fleet  are  being 
phased  out  in  favor  of  20-foot  Bobtail 
vans. 

“Yes,  we’ve  done  that  as  the  paper 
has  grown,”  transportation  manager 
Jimmy  Jackson  said. 

But,  as  Jackson  noted,  newspapers 
cannot  make  their  trucks  too  big. 

“We  can  move  much  faster  through 
the  traffic  with  a  Bobtail"  than  larger 
trucks,  he  noted. 

Across  town,  the  rival  Dallas 
Times  Herald  has  also  increased  its 
vehicle  size,  moving  to  two-ton  Volvo 
and  Mercedes  trucks. 

But  congestion  —  chiefly  at  the 
paper’s  downtown  production 
plant  —  has  also  limited  how  big  the 
vans  can  get,  said  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent-circulation  Bill  Powell. 

“We  have  a  tremendous  number  of 
small  trucks  coming  in  and  out  of 
here,”  Powell  said.  The  more 
maneuverable  two-tons  are  used  to 
bring  papers  to  two  remote  sites  about 


15  minutes  and  25  minutes  away,  he 
said. 

“We  can  then  quickly  unload  to  our 
contract  vehicles  for  out-state  deliv¬ 
ery,”  he  said. 

Congestion  at  the  Detroit  News’ 
old  downtown  production  plant  also 
limited  the  size  of  its  vehicles,  said 
assistant  transportation  manager 
Doyle  Atwood. 

“When  we  came  out  here  [to  the 
Sterling  Heights]  plant,  it  was  like  I’d 
died  and  gone  to  heaven.  The  old 
plant  was  like  an  obstacle  course,” 
Atwood  recalled.  “We  were  able  then 
to  go  to  all  closed  vans.” 

The  Miami  Herald,  too,  selected 
Mercedes  trucks  for  its  fleet  because 
their  tight  turning  radiuses  worked 
well  in  the  cramped  spaces  of  the 
downtown  production  plant  and  sev¬ 
eral  delivery  substations. 

“We’ve  had  almost  all  kinds  of 
trucks  in  here  and  we  find  the  Mer¬ 
cedes  gives  us  the  kind  of  turning 
radius  we  need,”  transportation  man¬ 
ager  Rick  Epstein  said. 

Many  other  factors  can  push  a 
newspaper  into  a  bigger  delivery  vehi¬ 
cle. 

In  the  space  of  a  relatively  few 
years,  for  example,  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  decided  to  do  all  of  its  delivery 
itself,  moved  to  a  more  spacious  pro¬ 
duction  facility,  and  saw  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  size  of  its  product. 

“Before  1973  ...  we  were  limited 
mostly  to  city  home 
delivery  .  .  .  [and]  we  were  using 
lOO-bundle  trucks,  and  even  smaller 
trucks,”  said  Charles  E.  Powell  111, 
operations/transportation  manager. 

“It  just  became  inefficient,”  he 
added.  “A  truck  like  that  you  might 
be  able  to  use  only  a  few  days  a 
week.” 

In  addition,  the  Tribune  wanted  to 
standardize  its  fleet  more.  Now  most 
of  its  170-plus  trucks  are  in  the  300- 
bundle,  4(K)-bundle,  and  500-bundle 
categories. 

“We’re  weeding  out  our  remaining 
200-bundle  trucks,”  the  Tribune’s 
Powell  said. 

Newspapers  employ  a  wide  variety 
of  vehicies  in  their  daily  job  of  deliv¬ 
ering  their  perishable  product  on 
time. 

But  if  there  is  something  like  a  stan¬ 
dard,  it  no  doubt  is  the  American- 
made  stepvan. 

This  vehicle  —  still  referred  to  by 
some  as  a  “pie  truck”  or  “milk  van” 
because  of  its  most  popular  use 
decades  ago  —  is  found  on  papers 
large  and  small. 

(Continued  on  page  129) 


The  INS 

Photo/ Graphics  Network 


When  the  GNP  goes  down,  or  hemlines  go  up, 
visualize  what  makes  Washington  or  Paris  tick,  with 
pix,  delivered  by  INS. 

The  Photo/ Graphics  Network.  Delivering  bold, 
bright  color  photographs.  Full  gray-scale  black-and- 
whites.  Sharp,  clean,  crisp  ready-to-use  graphics. 

Plus  news  stories,  features  and  favorite  columnists, 
from  Pulitzers  to  local  favorites. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  the  Photo/ Graphics  Network 
helps  you  to  change  the  look  and  makeup  of  your 
newspaper.  Delivering  news  photos,  graphics  and  text 
from  the  biggest  and  best  news  services  and  syndicates. 
The  New  York  Times  News  Service.  Agence  France 
Presse.  Cox  Newspapers.  Business  Wire. 

What’s  in-store  for  1987?  Come  see  us  at 
ANPA/TEC,  June  6-10,  Booth  #3156.  And  be  our 
guest,  from  6  PM,  Saturday  through  Tuesday  nights, 
at  our  Las  Vegas  Hilton  Hospitality  Suite. 


INS. 
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A  SIMPLER  AND  EASIER  WAY  TO  ADD  PROCESS  COLOR  TO 
NEWSPAPER  LETTERPRESS  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT. 


Already  newspaper  tested  and  proven,  this 
is  the  ultimate  in  full  process  color  letterpress 
printing  -  a  non-reversible  4-color  printing 
unit  incorporating  the  world-famous  Civilox 
keyless  inking  system. 

#  easily  introduced  to  most  makes  of  press 

#  simple  to  operate 

#  no  ink  controls  or  settings 

9  removes  variables  and  uncertainties  of  ink 
lay-down 

#  no  dampening 
9  no  cylinder  trips 
9  no  need  for  complex  wash-up 
9  precision  pin-register  system 
9  magnetic  plate  lock-up  for 

steel  backed  photopolymer  plates 

Why  not  join  the  ranks  of  newspaper 
publishers  who  have  proved  for  themselves 
the  benefits  of  Civilox,  in  black  and  white. 
Now  you  can  go  four  better,  with  Civilox  -h4. 


Crabtree  Vickers 


CRABTREE  VICKERS  INCORPORATED  -  New  lersey  US  A 
RO.  Box  1358, 120  Charlotte  Place  Englewood  Cliffs,  NI 07632 
Telephone:  |201 1 568-5980  Telex:  135475  Fax  (2011 568  2484 


CRABTREE  VICKERS 
Leathley  Road,  Leeds LSIO  IPX,  England 
Telephone:  (05321 438121  Telex:  55151  Cables:  Crabpres  Leeds 
Fax:  |0532l  425907 

Civilox  IS  a  registered  trade  mark  in  the  United  Kingdom 


CRABTREE  VICKERS  (CANADAI  LIMITED  -  Toronto 
70  Gibson  Drive,  Unit  5,  Markham,  Ontario  L3R  4C2 
Telephone:  (4161 475-8057  Telex:  06986192  Fax:  (4161 475  1158 
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We’re  more 
than  meets  the  eye 
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We’re  a  $650  million  printing  press  engineering,  manufacturing  and 
marketing  subsidiary  of  an  $8  billion  multi-industrial  corporation. 
Our  parent  organization  employs  more  than  56,000  people 
worldwide. 

MAN  Roland  serves  the  printing  industry  with  more  than  6,500 
employees  worldwide.  In  North  America,  three  locations  serve  our 
printing  press  customers  with  design,  manufacturing,  parts  and 
service  capabilities. 

We  are  now  investing  more  than  $12.5  million  to  expa  id  and 
upgrade  our  Middlesex,  New  Jersey  engineering  and  manufacturing 
facilities  to  include  the  latest  technology  in  computer  aided  design 
and  automated  manufacturing  equipment. 

The  Power  of  MAN  Roland.  It’s  more  than  meets  the  eye. 


MAN  Roland  USA,  Inc. 

333  Cedar  Avenue,  Middle.sex,  NJ  08846 *(201)  469-6600 
Telex  833-330  •  Telefax  (201)  469-8946 


MAN  on  the  move  roland 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DIVISION 


•  Custom  weather 
jai  pages  by  Macintosh 

•  Total  package  from 
one  source 

•  Eye-pleasing  layouts 

•  Color  separations 
available 

•  Custom  graphics  and 
^  text 

•  Pinpoint  local  and 
regional  forecasts 

•  Accuracy . . . 
consistency 

•  Save  money . . .  build 
credibility 


See  us  at 
ANPA  Booth  2002 


>4ccu-Weather,  Inc 

619  W.  College  Ave.  State  College,  PA  16801 
814/234-9601 


Garages  go  electric 

Newspapers  turn  to  computer  monitoring 
to  save  fuei,  extend  miieage 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

First  the  newsroom  went  elec¬ 
tronic.  Then  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Then  the  composing  room, 
even  the  mailroom. 

So  it  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  the  garage  is  going  electronic  at 
many  newspapers. 

Increasingly,  transportation  man¬ 
agers  are  turning  to  personal  comput¬ 
ers  to  improve  everything  from  gas 
mileage  to  inventory  control  to  tire 
life. 

Many  of  the  installations  are  just 
coming  on  line,  but  transportation 
managers  have  high  hopes  that  com¬ 
puters  will  bring  the  same  efficiencies 
to  fleets  that  they  have  to  editing  and 
photocomposition. 

Electronic  garages  are  such  a  new 
concept  for  newspapers,  however, 
that  those  involved  have  mostly  been 
forced  to  create  their  own  systems. 

When  the  Detroit  News  went  look¬ 
ing  for  a  similar  computer  program, 
for  example,  it  couldn't  find  anything 
that  really  fit  its  needs,  said  garage 
and  fleet  manager  Mark  R.  Preisler. 


Tire  tracking 

The  News’  tire-monitoring  func¬ 
tion  is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of 
specific  information  transportation 
managers  increasingly  want  to  have  in 
hand. 

With  this  computer  program,  the 
maintenance  staff  can  tell  where  a 
particular  tire  is  on  any  particular 
vehicle.  It  can  tell  how  much  mileage 
it  has,  and  how  many  times  it  has  been 
re-capped.  [The  News  tries  to  get  five 
to  six  retreadings  on  each  tire,  Preis¬ 
ler  said.]  But  more  important  than 
keeping  tire  inventory  up  to  date,  the 
system  adds  another  warning  flag  to 
alert  the  maintenance  crew  to  more 
critical  —  and  costly  —  problems. 

“If  we  have  a  vehicle  that  keeps 
throwing  treads  on  a  rear  wheel,  let’s 
say,  then  we  know  we  have  a  prob¬ 
lem,”  Preisler  said. 

Monitoring  fuel 

The  Pittshurf’h  (Pa.)  Press  is  also 
planning  a  system  that  will  monitor  all 
fuel  usage  for  each  vehicle  in  its  195- 
truck  fleet. 

“It  will  give  us  a  printout  and  allow 


“Using  the  computer,  we  can  get  how  many  hours 
the  vehicle  was  idle,  how  many  hours  it  was  on  the 
road,  the  road  miles,  and  any  time  the  vehicle  was 
driven  over  60  miles  per  hour,”  he  said. 


So  the  paper  hired  a  firm  to  create  a 
program  that  went  on  line  last  sum¬ 
mer. 

“It’s  a  big  package.  It  took  four 
months  to  develop  —  and  there’s 
nothing  like  it  anywhere  else  as  far  as 
I  know,”  Preisler  said. 

Based  on  the  popular  dBase  111  -l- 
database  software,  the  Detroit  News 
system  has  been  programmed  to  per¬ 
form  a  wide  range  of  tracking  func¬ 
tions. 

Among  them;  Inventory  control; 
cost-tracking;  vehicle  history,  and 
tire  mileage.  Eventually,  Preisler 
said,  the  system  will  be  expanded  to 
monitor  fuel  consumption  and 
mileage. 


us  to  monitor  how  many  gallons  are 
going  to  each  truck  and  what  the 
mileage  is,”  said  transportation  man¬ 
ager  John  Snee. 

Not  only  will  the  system  track 
mileage,  he  said,  but  it  should  allow 
the  paper,  which  put  five  million  miles 
on  its  fleet  last  year,  to  better  antici¬ 
pate  fuel  needs. 

The  system  also  would  have  the 
effect  of  discouraging  any  fuel  pilfer¬ 
age,  although  Snee  said  that  has  not 
been  a  problem  at  the  Press. 

In  addition,  the  new  system  will 
automatically  alert  the  shop  when  a 
truck  is  due  for  lubrication,  brake 
checks,  and  other  preventive  mainte¬ 
nance,  Snee  said. 

(Continued  on  pane  129) 
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CARBIDE 


OH,  NOf  I  SHOULD’VE 
SPEC’oflSSSSSJ  ANILOX  ROLLS/ 

rVE  STILL  GOT/OCtOOO  MORE 
IMPRESSIONS  TO  OOf 


.  i  The  solution  is  UCARLOX  Laser  Engraved  Ceramic 
-1  Anilox  Rolls.  Once  an  anilox  roll’s  ink  volume  capability 
.  ^  starts  to  diminish,  so  does  your  printing  quality. 

I  But,  in  a  four  or  five  hour  press  run,  there’s  no  stopping 
[  the  presses  to  replace  worn  anilox  rolls, 
j  ;  UCARLOX  Laser  Engraved  Ceramic  Anilox  Rolls 
i  are  designed  for  a  long  life  of  printing  quality.  A 
I  tough,  corrosion-resistant  ceramic  surface  is  precision- 
4  j  engraved  in  a  variety  of  screens  and  ink  volume 
j4  ranges  by  computer-controlled  lasers.  The  result  is 
rJ  improved  ink  metering  and  higher  quality  for  both 
pi  flexographic  and  keyless  offset  printing,  making 
every  part  of  your  news  fit  to  print.  For  a  long  time. 

4:  UCARLOX  Laser  Engraved  Ceramic  Anilox 

Rolls  offer  you  lasting,  high  quality  printing  backed 
M  by  comprehensive  surface  technologies  and  expertise. 


For  additional  information,  call  George  Pappaioanou, 
1-800-UCARLOX.  Or,  write:  Union  Carbide  Corporation 
Coatings  Sen/ice,  1500  Polco  Street, 

P.O.  Box  24184,  Indianapolis,  IN  46224. 


<{1987  Union  Carbide  Corporation 
CARLOX  is  a  trademark  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation 


The  rolls  that  are  turning  the  industry  aroun 


Newspaper  imaging. 

Chemco  has  been  serving  the  newspaper  business  for  almost  100  years. 
We’ve  seen  a  lot  of  changes,  many  of  the  most  interesting  of  them  coming 
from  Chemco ’s  own  research  and  development. 

Beginning  as  Powers  Photoengraving  in  1899  with  quality  engravings  for 
New  York  City  newspapers,  we  followed  up  by  introducing,  in  the  1920s, 
the  first  roll  film  camera;  then  we  pioneered  in  powderless  etching  machines. 
Still  later  came  Chemco’s  contributions  during  the  conversion  from  hot 
type  to  photocomposition. 

More  recently  we  brought  you  a  laser-imaged  phototypesetting  paper 
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Ift  not  the  same  old  story. 


for  use  in  state-of-the-art  equipment.  And  a  system  for  imaging  high  quality 
offset  plates  directly  from  paste-ups. 

Today,  we  market  products  that  put  first-class  color  reproduction  within 
the  reach  of  every  newspaper. 

Chemco  and  the  newspaper  business.  It’s  not  the  same  old  story,  but  one 
that’s  as  fresh  and  new  as  tomorrow’s  headlines.  For  more  information 
about  Chemco  products,  call  1-800-545-2468  (NJ,  201-225-8640). Or  write  to 
Chemco  Photoproducts  Company, 

Charles  St.,  Glen  Cove,  NY  11542. 
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Fleet  truck  features 

Special  newspaper  truck  features  aren’t  flashy — just  effective 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Detroit  News  garage  and  fleet  man¬ 
ager  Mark  R.  Preisler  was  showing  a 
visitor  around  the  maintenance  shop 
when  he  stopped  by  a  stepvan.  He  put 
his  foot  in  a  slot  cut  into  the  front 
bumper. 

“See  this?”  he  asked  with  evident 
pride.  “Our  drivers  suggested  that  we 
cut  out  the  front  bumper  for  a  step. 
We  used  to  cut  them  out  oursefves  for 
years,  and  then  Ford  saw  it  and 
adopted  the  idea.” 

Those  slots  in  the  front  bumper  are 
a  good  symbol  of  the  improvements 
newspaper  have  built  into  their  fleets 
over  the  years. 

Like  the  footholds  cut  in  the  bum¬ 
pers,  these  improvements  tend  to  be 


fairly  simple,  definitely  not  flashy 
and,  more  often  than  not,  suggested 
by  drivers. 

They  also  tend  to  be  very  effective 
in  ensuring  a  speedy  and  safe  deliv¬ 
ery. 

Often,  improvements  are  not  even 
visible  to  someone  in  the  vehicles. 

For  example,  when  asked  to  name 
special  improvements  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  has  added  to  its 
trucks,  transportation  manager  Pat 
McDougall  quickly  mentioned  the 
additional  leaf  spring  in  the  heavy- 
duty  suspension. 

Managers  everywhere  mention  the 
specs  their  newspapers  have  for  truck 
boxes. 

That  is  only  natural  considering  the 


For  a  closer  look, 
visit  booth  no.  536 
at  ANPAATEC 


Stitch  and  1/4  Fold  at 
"35,000  Copies  per  Hour 


P.O.  Box  305,  Mystic.  CT  06355 
Phone  (203)  536^)096 
TELEX  966403 


basically  unwieldy  nature  of  the 
industry’s  product. 

“Nobody  else  needs  the  kind  of 
boxes  we  do,”  Chicago  Tribune  oper- 
ations/transportation  manager 
Charles  E.  Powell  III. 

“Take  a  bundle  of  35  to  40  pounds, 
then  put  1,200  of  them  in  a  truck  — 
and  real  fast  you’ve  got  a  load 
there,”  he  said. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  the  first 
thing  newspapers  decide  on  is  how 
many  bundles  they  want  to  fit  across  a 
bed.  Specs  are  drawn  to  make  that  a 
good,  tight  fit. 

Many  newspaper  have  also  spe¬ 
cially  designed  their  truck  boxes  to 
allow  quick  access  to  bundles,  speed¬ 
ing  delivery. 

At  the  Miami  Herald,  for  example, 
a  door  has  been  added  on  each  side  of 
the  box.  The  arrangement  not  only 
eliminates  the  need  for  drivers  to 
climb  into  the  box  to  get  most  papers, 
it  also  allows  the  paper  to  segregate 
loads. 

Inserts  of  El  Herald,  the  Spanish- 
language  supplement,  are  stacked  by 
the  bulkhead  on  daily  runs,  and  at  off- 
hours  other  inserts  can  be  stored. 

The  Herald  added  another  feature 
to  make  getting  into  the  box  easier 
when  it  is  necessary. 

“We’ve  put  bars  on  the  truck  to 
assist  getting  on  and  off.  They  are 
basically  handles  to  grab  onto, 
located  by  the  back  and  side  doors,” 
said  transportation  manager  Rick 
Epstein. 

The  Herald  also  specifies  a  safety 
lock  in  that  back  door. 

“We’ve  got  that  so  when  the  door 
goes  all  the  way  up,  it  is  locked  in 
position,  and  doesn’t  come  crashing 
down  on  the  driver  or  jumper,”  he 
said. 

Nearly  every  newspaper  in  Amer¬ 
ica  also  protects  the  driver  from  flying 
bundles  by  putting  a  screen  or  some 
other  kind  of  bulkhead  behind  the 
driver’s  seat. 

“You  want  to  give  him  [the  driver] 
that  protection  in  sudden  stops,”  said 
Dave  Hadwin,  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 

“We  load  from  the  dashboard  to 
where  you  can  barely  close  the 
(Continued  on  page  130) 
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i^Ujgplate 
presensitized  offset 
plates  are  prepunched 
for  you! 

This  gives  you  speed  and  con¬ 
venience  in  getting  to  press 
faster,  with  absolutely  no  chance 
of  punching  inaccuracies! 

Likewise,  Newsplate’s  factory- 
applied  coating  frees  you  of  the 
need  to  mix  chemicals  on  the 
spot.  This  eliminates  any  possi¬ 
ble  coating  inconsistencies,  and, 
not  incidentally,  does  away  with 


messy  roller  coaters  and 
punch/coaters. 

Thus  Newsplate  cuts  out  two 
time-consuming  steps  in 
makeready  from  package  to  ex¬ 
posure,  and  eliminates  two  pro¬ 
blems  as  well.  It  offers  you  the 
security  of  hassle-free  plate  pro¬ 
cessing,  backed  up  with  a  two 
year  shelf  life— for  dependable 
operation  today,  tomorrow,  next 
year  and  the  year  after! 

That’s  not  all.  Newsplate’s 
presensitized  coating  is  applied 
to  Hoechst’s  tough  elec¬ 
trochemical  grain;  a  powerful 
combination  that  offers  sharp 


dot  reproduction  for  clean,  clear 
images  and  pressruns  you  can 
count  on  of  250M-f  impressions. 

Now  you’ve  got  a  lot  of  powerful 
reasons  to  put  Newsplate  in  your 
pressroom.  Call  us  for  more 
information. 

1-800-243-NEWS 


Hoechst  Celanese  Corporation 

PO.  Box  3700 
Somerville,  N.J.  08876 


Hoechst 
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What  used 
to  be  black  and  white 
and  read  all  over . . . 


Can  now  be 

black  and  white  and  red 
and  yellow  and  blue  and . . . 


...in  short,  a  more  visually 
impressive,  attention-getting 
newspaper  with  late-breaking  color 
pictures!  Hell  Graphic  Systems  is 
your  single-source  for  state-of-the- 
art  products  that  allow  you  to 
conveniently  and  cost-effectively 
step  up  to  full-page  color 
composition.  And  the  cost-savings, 
increased  ad  revenues,  and  greater 
circulation  that  go  along  with  it! 
We’re  contributing  to  newspapers’ 
color  revolution  with  innovative 
products  such  as; 

■  The  NewsPlan  system  for  video 
transmission  of  late-breaking 
news  photos 


■  The  18210  laser  image  setter 
for  combined  output  of  text 
and  graphics 

■  The  Pressfax  system  for  facsimile 
transmission  of  newspaper  pages 

■  Chromagraph  color  scanners  for 
the  generation  of  high-quality 
separations 

In  addition,  our  Xenotron  division 
offers  systems  for  electronic  in¬ 
put  of  black  &  white  line  art 
and  continuous  tone  graphics, 
and  layout  and  composition  of 
complete  newspaper 
pages. 


Get  the  edge  on  your  competition 
Join  the  technological  revolution., 
you’ll  see  the  results  in  increased 
circulation  and  ad  revenues.  And 
our  systems  can  be  easily  con¬ 
figured  to  your  exact  production 
requirements. 

For  further  information,  contact: 

Hell  Graphic  Systems,  Inc. 

25  Harbor  Park  Drive 
Port  Washington,  NY  11050 
(516)484-3000 


H«ii  Graphic  Systama  i966 
CC/4600093A  WLM567 
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In  Kansas  City:  new  employee  benefit  —  car  repairs 


The  Kansas  City  Star  and  Times 
recently  added  a  new  employee  bene¬ 
fit:  car  repair. 

“We  started  the  employee  repair 
program  about  a  year  ago.  Of  course, 
the  trucks  come  first  when  the  shop 
gets  busy,  but  when  we  have  a  little 
slack  time,  we  do  repair  employees' 
cars,”  said  traffic  manager  Chris 
Hammontree. 

The  shop  geared  up  to  do  mostly 
maintenance  on  the  employee  cars. 


such  as  oil  changes,  tune-ups,  and 
brake  repairs. 

“We  average  about  $40  for  a 
tuneup,”  Hammontree  said. 

In  addition  to  being  cheap,  the  Star 
and  Times  program  is  flexible. 

“If  the  customer  wants  to  bring  in 
his  own  parts,  that’s  fine.  Otherwise, 
we  charge  what  the  parts  cost  us,” 
Hammontree  said. 

It  has  proven  to  be  a  popular  pro¬ 
gram,  he  added,  with  about  20  to  25 


employee  cars  going  through  the 
garage  in  an  average  week. 

What’s  in  it  for  the  newspaper? 

“It’s  not  a  real  moneymaker,  let’s 
put  it  that  way,”  Hammontree  said. 
Nevertheless,  the  program  did  clear 
$800  in  its  first  year,  and  profits  in  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  average 
about  $125  a  month. 

“But,”  the  traffic  manager  said, 
“we’re  really  not  in  it  to  make 
money.” 


Improving  gas  mileage  on  delivery  fleet  trucks 

What  can  be  done? 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

For  decades,  manufacturers  have 
struggled  to  devise  a  truck  body 
whose  streamlined  contours  would 
themselves  help  boost  fuel  mileage. 

By  and  large  trucks  have  proved 
stubbornly  resistant  to  these 
attempts. 

Few  trucks  are  more  of  a  challenge 
than  those  workhorses  of  newspaper 
fleets,  the  stepvan  and  the  cab-and- 
box. 

Where  air  flows  around  the  front  of 
a  car,  or  even  a  well-designed  tractor- 
trailer,  these  vehicles  present  a  high, 
flat  wall  that  catches  every  breeze 
head-on. 

Recently,  though,  some  newspa¬ 


pers  have  tried  adding  streamlining 
elements  to  these  trucks  in  hopes  of 
increasing  gas  mileage. 

Results  have  been  mixed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  transportation  managers  who 
have  tried. 

The  Miami  Herald,  for  one,  noticed 
some  improvement  in  gas  mileage 
when  it  wrote  specifications  calling 
for  a  “radius  front  end”  in  its  leased 
box  trucks. 

“It’s  a  curved  front  end  that  gives 
better  wind  resistance,”  transporta¬ 
tion  manager  Rick  Epstein  said. 

However,  Detroit  News  garage  and 
fleet  manager  Mark  R.  Preisler  said 
his  paper  was  not  able  to  realize  any 
gas  mileage  gain  with  a  similar 


FLEXO? 

Custom  Designed  Registration  Systems. 
Manuai  and  Automatic  Plate  Punching, 
Crimping  Equipment,  Plateroom 
Conveyors.  Also  see  us  about 
Registration  Systems. 


K  &  F  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 


12633  Industrial  Drive 
Granger,  Indiana  46530 
1-800-348-5070  or 
219-272-9950 
Telex  #233157 


Booth  3240 
Las  Vegas 


strategy. 

“We  tried  putting  domes  down  the 
front  [between  the  cab  and  box], 
using  foils,”  he  said. 

The  problem,  Preisler  said,  is  that 
delivery  trucks  just  don’t  get  the  kind 
of  long  miles  over  the  highway  that 
make  foils  effective. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  said,  “we 
got  somewhat  less  mileage  with  the 
foils  because  of  cross  winds.” 

CMQ  data  to 
be  sold  in  Europe 

CMQ  Communications  Inc.,  the 
Toronto-based  financial  data  sup¬ 
plier,  has  announced  a  non-exclusive 
distribution  agreement  for  Radiocor, 
a  subsidiary  of  Ing.  C.  Olivetti  &  Co. 
based  in  Milan,  Italy,  to  resell  CMQ 
data  in  Europe. 

The  deal  involves  the  purchase  of 
CMQ’s  MarketAccess  ticker  soft¬ 
ware  for  capturing,  processing,  con¬ 
solidating  and  delivering  quotation 
data. 

Hantscho  reports 
big  offset 
press  sale 

Hantscho  Inc.  says  it  has  chalked 
up  the  biggest  single  sale  in  its  history: 
five  Mark  VI-Al  presses  to  the 
Watchtower  Society,  a  religious 
group  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

The  offset  presses  each  consist  of 
five  units,  a  folder,  color  control  sys¬ 
tem  and  standard  accessories.  The 
presses  are  to  print  several  Watch- 
tower  publications  and  Bibles. 
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CLEANLINESS 


Technological 
Advances  for 
All  Newspapers 


Technology  to  the  rescue!  Today  any 
newspaper,  regardless  of  printing 
process,  can  look  and  feel  cleaner 
and  fresher  than  ever  before  possible. 
U.S.  Printing  Ink  technology  makes 
it  happen. 

Letterpress  tradition  no  longer 
needs  to  be  associated  with  readers’ 
sooty  fingers.  Aqua-Kleen' 
letterpress  news  inks  have  the 
waterbased  emulsion  technology 
which  reduces  rub  by  as  much  as 
50%  to  run  clean,  stay  clean,  from 
news  stand  through  a  “clean  hands” 
read.  Our  Civilox*  version  stays 
equally  clean.  And  all  Aqua-Kleen 
inks  cut  mist  by  up  to  50%. 

If  offset  quality  is  your  strength, 
cleanliness  comes  to  you,  too,  with 
our  KleenSef  line  of  technologically 
advanced  low-rub  inks.  Refreshingly 
clean  formulations  deliver  superior 
rub  resistance,  control  dot  gain,  and 
avoid  roller  and  blanket  build-up. 

Switch  to  flexography?  Our 
Aqua-News'  line  offers  you  just 
the  right  waterbased  flexo  inks  that 
not  only  look  and  feel  as  fresh  as  a 
babbling  brook,  but  print  crisper 
halftones  and  more  uniform  solids 
than  you’d  expect. 


Printing 


East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Washington, 
DC;  Jacksonville,  FL;  Chicago, 

IL;  Cincinnati,  OH;  Dallas,  TX; 
Denver,  CO;  San  Francisco,  CA; 
Los  Angeles,  CA;  Portland,  OR; 
Seattle,  WA 


’AquaKleen,  KleenSet,  and  Aqua-News  are 
tra^names  of  U.S.  Printing  Corp.  Civilox  is  a 
tradename  of  Crabtree  Vickers  Ltd. 
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Dan  Sells, 

Vice  President 
of  Newspaper 
Sales  at  Western 
Lithotech, 
explains  a  new 
concept  in 
cost-effective 
pollution 
control. 

Dan,  what  is  this  concept? 

Well,  it  involves  two  systems:  Envirotech 
clean  chemistry  and  a  special  processor 
called  Eliminator*  And  together,  they 
are  the  best  available  technology  for 
additive  plate  processing. 

How  do  they  work? 

First,  they’re  designed  to  work  exclu¬ 
sively  with  Western  Lithoplater® 
processors.  Envirotech  is  a  new 
developer  and  finisher  chemistry  — 
so  clean  it  meets  tough  government 
regulations.  Odorless  and  not  flam¬ 
mable,  it  also  delivers  improved 
processing  speed  and  superb  dot 
resolution. 

Then  our  new  Eliminator  system 


is  connected  to  the  Lithoplater, 
removing  solids  from  effluent  waste. 
So  what  goes  down  the  drain  is  safe 
and  virtually  clear. 

So  what  happens  to  the  solid  waste? 

It’s  easily  disposed  of  by  your  waste 
haulers. 

Tell  me  more  about  the  Eliminator. 

It’s  specially  engineered  to  work  with 
our  newest  Lithoplater  processors, 
models  30D,  38D  and  48D.  It  can 
also  be  retrofitted  to  many  of  these 
models  already  installed. 

Give  me  three  good  reasons  why 
a  newspaper  needs  Envirotech  and 
Eliminator  Systems. 

Here  are  four:  EPA,  OSHA  and  state 
regulations  and  community  responsi¬ 
bility.  Because  newspapers  represent 
the  communities  they  serve,  they  feel 
a  sense  of  responsibility  when  it 
comes  to  promoting  cleaner  and  safer 
living  conditions. 

The  big  question:  Just  how  much 
can  these  new  systems  save  me? 

Plenty.  Consider  the  alternatives: 


government  fines  of  up  to  $10,000 
a  day;  possible  shutdowns;  personal 
injury  suits;  or  designing  an  approved 
system  of  your  own. 

What  about  switching  to  a  subtractive 
plate  system? 

It’s  less  expensive  to  use  Western. 

No  start-up  costs,  personnel  retraining 
or  lost  production  time,  and  not  all 
subtractive  plate  chemicals  comply 
with  EPA  and  OSHA  guidelines. 

What  about  other  environmental 
additive  chemistry  on  the  market? 

They  just  don’t  do  the  job,  because 
additive  plate  processing  produces 
polluting  sludge.  Our  Eliminator  makes 
all  the  difference.  Remember,  it’s  not 
just  the  chemistry  that  must  pass 
government  regulations. .  ./f’s  what 
goes  down  the  drain. 

The  Choice  is  Clear. 

For  complete  technical  information, 
call  1-800-325-3310  (in  Missouri, 
314-225-5031).  Or  write  Western 
Lithotech,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  MO  63122. 
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‘Hauling  more  than  headlines’ 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  prospers  in  the  freight-hauling  business 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

What  was  started  in  the  1920s  as  a 
way  to  build  statewide  distribution  for 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  today 
has  grown  into  a  full-fledged  freight- 
hauling  business  covering  three 
states. 

Curtis  Johnson,  then  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Observer,  figured 
that  with  a  movie  theater  in  just  about 
every  town  in  the  state,  if  he  had  his 
trucks  pick  up  and  drop  off  film  he 
could  subsidize  early-morning  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  newspaper  throughout 
North  Carolina. 

The  movie  companies  quickly  took 
to  Johnson’s  idea  because,  with  their 
all-night  schedules,  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  newspaper  trucks  to  pick 
up  the  film  in  one  town  after  the  last 
show  and  deliver  it  to  the  next  desti¬ 
nation  before  morning. 

The  delivery  plan  was  further  abet¬ 
ted  by  a  new  North  Carolina  law 
requiring  all  county  seats  in  the  state 
to  be  connected  by  paved  roads. 

Johnson’s  idea  eventually  became 
the  Observer  Transportation  Corp.,  a 
separate  and  profitable  subsidiary  of 
the  newspaper  which  now  does  about 
80%  of  its  business  in  freight  hauling. 
The  other  20%  of  its  business  comes 
from  delivering  newspapers. 

Rolfe  Neill,  publisher  of  the  now 
Knight-Ridder-owned  daily, 
remarked  that  Johnson  was  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Char¬ 
lotte  is  “the  distribution  capital  of  the 
state.  Film  was  not  the  only  thing  he 
hauled.  He  took  general  freight.’’ 

According  to  Neill,  OTC  “outper¬ 
forms”  the  trucking  industry  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  “profit  maker,  even 
accounting  for  the  cost”  of  delivering 
newspapers  statewide. 

OTC  still  delivers  film,  but  it  also 
hauls  a  broad  range  of  commod¬ 
ities  “Everything  under  the  sun,”  as 
general  manager  Joe  Radovanic  put 
it. 

“We  handle  distribution  for  K 
Mart,  Federated  Department  Stores, 
Wick’s  companies.  Magazines  are 
big;  Alcan  Aluminum,  wire,  cable, 
toilet  preps,”  Radovanic  said.  “The 
identity  with  the  newspaper  is  so 
strong  it’s  hard  to  convince  people 
we’re  in  this  business.” 

OTC’s  slogan  is  “Hauling  More 
than  Headlines,”  but  Radovanic  said 
the  company  operates  “more  like  a 


truck  line”  than  as  a  newspaper  deliv¬ 
ery  unit. 

“We  have  our  own  budget,  capital 
budgets,  income  statement  and 
balance  sheet,”  he  said.  “We  also 
have  our  own  maintenance  opera¬ 
tion.” 

OTC  operates  85  power  units 
including  40  tractors,  45  straight 
trucks  and  60  other  detachable 
trailers  45  feet  and  48  feet  long, 
Radovanic  said. 

The  straight  trucks  are  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Mercedes-Benz.  For  the 
tractor  trailers  OTC  has  “gone  to 
Volvo,”  Radovanic  said.  “They 
make  an  excellent  truck  with  low 
maintenance  and  high  mileage.  They 
gave  us  price  concessions  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  market.  They’re  more  com¬ 
petitive  than  the  American  guys.” 


OTC  “commingles”  newspapers 
and  freight  for  long  distances,  but 
within  the  city  of  Charlotte  itself  it 
hauls  “exclusively  newspapers,” 
Radovanic  said.  Even  then,  the  com¬ 
pany  uses  the  large  trucks  for  delivery 
of  newspapers  to  warehouses  where 
carriers  pick  them  up. 

“It  doesn’t  make  sense  to  use  a  lot 
of  small  trucks,”  he  said,  adding  that 
with  the  “growth  of  advertising  and 
preprints,”  the  larger  vehicles  were 
also  needed  to  avoid  “getting  over¬ 
weight  tickets. 

“Some  of  those  [newspaper]  loads 
are  heavier  than  hell.” 

OTC  has  expanded  from  its  one 
terminal  in  Charlotte  to  three  with  the 
addition  of  terminals  in  Greenville, 
S.C.,  and  Raleigh. 

The  regular  routes  go  as  far  west  as 
Asheville,  N.C.,  and  are  far  east  as 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Lately  OTC  has  widened  its  cover¬ 
age  to  include  parts  of  Virginia  and 
goes  to  Atlanta  “two  or  three  times  a 
week,”  Radovanic  said. 

OTC  is  also  fully  computerized, 
using  electronic  data  transmission  for 


billing  and  to  give  customers  informa¬ 
tion  on  delivery  as  well  as  receive 
notice  on  what  is  coming  in. 

Radovanic  said  the  company  also 
leases  computers  to  some  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers  who  “pay  to  process  data  at 
their  own  facilities.” 

OTC  has  about  150  employees. 
Radovanic  would  not  cite  specific 
revenue  figures  but  he  said  they  were 
under  $10  million. 

He  also  declined  to  state  net 
income,  but  said  a  well-run  trucking 
company  has  a  return  on  investment 
in  the  15%  to  25%  range. 

“It’s  not  a  bad  place  to  have  your 
money,”  he  remarked. 

If  conflicts  between  the  demands  of 
delivering  newspapers  and  hauling 
freight  ever  arise,  “they  would  have 
to  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  newspa¬ 


per,”  Radovanic  stated. 

“This  may  look  like  a  big  interfer¬ 
ence  with  circulation,  but  I  don’t 
know  of  any  case  where  we  haven’t 
been  able  to  accommodate  both 
newspapers  and  freight.” 

Newsprint  firm  to 
double  production 

Facing  industrywide  price  in¬ 
creases  and  tightening  newsprint  sup¬ 
plies,  Southeast  Paper  Manufacturing 
Co.  said  it  is  moving  to  double  news¬ 
print  production. 

Newspaper  publishers  and  equal 
owners  of  the  company,  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  and 
Media  General  Inc.  ordered  the 
move. 

The  expansion  would  double 
Southeast’s  capacity  by  adding 
another  newsprint  machine  to  one 
producing  more  than  200,000  tons  a 
year  in  Dublin,  Ga.,  mainly  from 
recycled  newsprint.  Plans  call  for  the 
new  machine  to  go  on  line  in  early 
1990. 
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“This  may  look  like  a  big  interference  with 
circulation,  but  I  don’t  know  of  any  case  where  we 
haven’t  been  able  to  accommodate  both  newspapers 
and  freight.” 


The  papers  that  don't  use  Western  Lithotech  in  the 
plateroom.  They  save  a  few  pennies  here  and  there  and 
pay  the  price  of  quality.  From  plates  going  blind  to  total 
press  stops. 

But  quality  newspapers  know  the  whole  story.  Because 
they  depend  on  the  total  systems  supplier  that  has  been 
the  leader  for  over  60  years.  Depend  on  the  famous  plate 
names... Front  Page... Metro  Express... Final  Edition... 
and  more.  On  the  industry’s  best  chemistry  and  hardest 
working  processors. 

Plus  Newstek,™  the  new  extra  long  run  plate  system 
designed  for  sharp  4-color  inserts  and  supplements. 

All  backed  by  the  most  responsive  technical  team  in 
the  business. 

Get  the  whole  story. 

Send  for  our  new  complete  product  line  brochure. 
Contact  Western  Lithotech,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial 
Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  MO  63122. 1-800-325-3310.  (In  Missouri, 
314-225-5031).  A  Bemis  Company. 
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Newspapers  becoming  used-car  dealers 

Find  it  a  way  to  recoup  costs  and  enhance  empioyee  moraie 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

They  haven't  yet  started  running 
ads  on  late-night  tv  and  you  won’t  find 
their  parking  lots  strung  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  light  bulbs  —  but  more  and 
more  newspapers  are  getting  into  the 
used-car  business. 

And  papers  are  finding  that  selling 
their  old  cars,  vans  and  trucks  to 
employees  isn't  just  a  way  to  make  a 
little  pin  money. 

It's  also  great  for  morale  and  pride 
on  the  job. 

A  good  example  is  the  employee 
purchase  program  at  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan. 

Every  three  years,  the  newspaper 
replaces  the  90-car  fleet  used  by  its 
district  managers. 

Each  district  manager  then  gets  the 
option  to  buy  the  car  he  has  been 
driving  for  that  time. 

It  is  an  option  that  is  used  fre¬ 
quently,  says  transportation  manager 
Bert  Cramer. 

“We  have  no  selling  problem  at 
all,"  Cramer  said.  “I  would  say  that 
in  our  first  fleet  of  90  Volkswagen 
Rabbits,  a  minimum  of  two-thirds 
were  sold  to  employees." 

One  reason  the  program  is  so 
popular  is  that  the  cars  are  generally 


still  in  very  good  shape  when  they 
come  up  for  sale,  Cramer  said. 

“They  come  in  monthly  for 
maintenance  .  .  .  [and]  we  encourage 
them  to  use  a  particular  brand  of 
gasoline  that  is  good  with  the  diesel 
engine,"  he  said. 


“I  would  say  that  in 
our  first  fleet  of  90 
Volkswagen  Rabbits,  a 
minimum  of  two-thirds 
were  sold  to 
employees.” 


The  newspaper  also  gains  from  the 
arrangement,  the  transportation  man¬ 
ager  said. 

For  one  thing,  there  are  some  tax 
advantages  to  the  sale  to  employees. 

More  importantly,  Cramer  said,  is 
the  care  that  district  managers  tend  to 
lavish  on  the  cars  while  they  are  still 
owned  by  the  company. 

“They  know  it  can  be  their  per¬ 
sonal  car,  or  a  second  car  or  a  car  they 
can  sell  to  someone  else,  and  we  find 
they  have  a  lot  of  pride  in  the  vehicles. 
It’s  like  a  great  bonus,”  he  said. 


A  district  manager  must  have  been 
working  a  year  to  be  eligible  for  the 
program.  At  the  moment,  the  paper  is 
on  its  second  fleet  —  this  one  of  Ford 
Export  diesel  cars  —  and  employee 
interest  in  purchases  remains  high, 
Cramer  said. 

All  employees  are  eligible  to  buy 
used  vehicles  at  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

Periodically,  the  paper  puts  any¬ 
where  from  five  to  15  vehicles  up  for 
auction,  said  transportation  manager 
Bob  Wallace. 

“Employees  can  come  down  to  the 
garage,  look  over  the  units.  They  can 
look  over  the  maintenance  records. 
Employees  have  some  assurance  they 
are  getting  a  well-maintained  vehi¬ 
cle,”  Wallace  said. 

The  newspaper  fixes  a  minimum 
bid  on  each  vehicle  and  employees 
submit  bids. 

In  van-crazy  Denver,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  has  also  found  that 
employees  are  a  great  market  for  its 
old  stepvans. 

“We  post  around  the  p'lnts 
whenever  we  have  vehicles  for  sale,” 
said  Pat  McDougall,  transportation 
manager. 

If  no  employee  buys  a  particular 
van,  then  it  is  advertised  in  the 
Rocky’s  classified  ads. 

Usually,  though,  that’s  not  neces¬ 
sary,  McDougall  says. 

“We  usually  have  a  waiting  list  for 
the  vans,"  he  said. 

Income  is  up 
for  Compugraphic 

Compugraphic  Corp.  has  reported 
income  and  revenues  rose  for  its  first 
quarter,  ended  April  4. 

The  company  said  revenues  for  the 
period  rose  to  $88.5  million  from 
$86.9  million  a  year  earlier.  Net 
income  rose  to  $2.3  million,  or  270  a 
share,  from  $1.2  million,  or  150  a 
share  a  year  earlier. 

Carl  Dantas,  Compugraphic  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive,  said  the 
improved  results  were  based  on 
increased  orders  for  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  fiscal  1986,  and  first-quarter 
fiscal  1987  orders  were  16%  over  last 
year. 
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Newspaper  trucks  ink-stained  no  more 

Newspaper  fleet  personnel  are  scrubbing  and  tidying  like  never  before 
and  many  newspapers  have  24-hour-a-day  truck-washing  facilities  on  site 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Cleanliness  has  become  an  obses¬ 
sion  in  newspaper  garages. 

As  never  before,  fleet  personnel  are 
scrubbing,  painting,  picking  up  and 
tidying. 

As  a  result,  the  image  of  the  oil- 
smeared,  dirt-caked  newspaper  step- 
van  dropping  baling  wire  and  belching 
smoke  is  now  completely  out  of  date. 

In  its  place  are  shining  vehicles 
watched  over  by  fastidious  fleet 
workers  and  managers. 

Again  and  again,  transportation 
managers  emphasize  that  cleanliness 
is  certainly  safer,  more  efficient  — 
and  great  advertising. 

Houston  Chronicle  transportation 
manager  Bob  Wallace,  for  example, 
says  the  cleanliness  of  his  paper’s 
cars  and  trucks  is  its  best  promotion. 

“We  want  our  car  or  truck  to  be  a 
positive  image  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle,”  he  said.  “So  there’s  no 
ads  on  the  vehicles,  no  dealer  logo,  no 
Houston  Chronicle  or  anything  on 
them.  It’s  just  a  clean  company  vehi¬ 
cle.” 

“When  you  think  of  it,  the  only 
thing  more  visible  than  the  paper  itself 
is  the  truck.  It’s  free  advertising  —  so 


let’s  keep  it  clean,”  Detroit  News 
assistant  transportation  manager 
Doyle  Atwood  said. 

In  addition,  newspapers  are  finding 
that  employees  work  better,  safer  and 
more  efficiently  in  a  clean  vehicle. 

“We  wash  all  the  vehicles  every 
week,”  the  Chronicle’s  Wallace  said. 
“At  one  time  in  the  past  we  did  not 
clean  out  the  vehicles  so  often  and  we 
found  that  a  clean  vehicle  is  better 
cared-for  —  and  the  individual  does 
his  work  better.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  some  years  ago. 

“When  a  truck  is  clean,  the  driver 
keeps  it  cleaner  and  1  think  the  driver 
becomes  a  little  more  courteous,” 
operations/transportation  manager 
Charles  E.  Powell  HI  said. 

The  Tribune’s  cleaning  program  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  fastidious  in 
the  industry. 

A  drive-through  Super  Scrub  truck 
washer  is  turned  on  24  hours  a  day, 
and  drivers  are  strongly  encouraged 
to  use  it. 

“We  want  that  truck  washed  prob¬ 
ably  every  other  day,”  Powell  said. 

And  every  two  weeks,  every  truck 
and  van  is  steam-cleaned,  hand- 
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scrubbed  and  detailed,  then  rinsed 
down  with  a  high-pressure  hose. 

The  same  attention  is  given  to  the 
inside  of  the  delivery  vehicles.  Wrap¬ 
pings  and  ties,  for  instance,  are  dis¬ 
posed  of  immediately  in  garbage  bags 
mounted  in  the  bulkheads  of  trucks. 

In  adopting  the  washing  program, 
the  Tribune  looked  to  a  recognized 
trucking  company  for  inspiration. 

“We  wanted  to  look  like  United 
Parcel,”  Powell  said. 

The  program  has  produced  not  only 
better-looking  trucks,  but  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  motivating  employees  too, 
Powell  said. 

“We  have  drivers  who  carry  their 
own  bottle  of  Windex  [cleaner]  with 
them,  and  drivers  with  carpeting  on 
the  floor  of  the  cab,”  he  said. 

Implementing  a  cleaning  program 
isn’t  very  difficult  because  drivers 
genuinely  want  to  operate  a  clean 
truck,  transportation  managers  say. 

“Most  drivers  have  a  lot  of  pride  in 
[their  truck].  It’s  their  office,”  the 
Detroit  News’  Atwood  said. 

Like  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
truck-washing  machine  at  the  News  is 
open  around  the  clock. 

And  while  the  newspaper  doesn’t 
make  it  mandatory  to  wash  the  truck 
regularly,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  drivers  do.  News  garage  and  fleet 
manager  Mark  R.  Preisler  said. 

“We  have  several  who  will  run 
their  trucks  through  every  day,”  he 
said. 

Edwin  Meese  is 
carrier  for  a  day 

United  States  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  HI,  with  a  canvas  bag 
lettered  “America’s  No.  1  Newspa¬ 
per  Carrier,”  delivered  copies  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times  Leader  in  a 
residential  neighborhood  during  a 
visit  to  the  city  to  promote  the 
national  “Just  say  no  to  drugs”  cam¬ 
paign  aimed  a  young  people. 

The  newspaper’s  carrier  bags  carry 
the  anti-drug  slogan.  The  local  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with 
the  paper,  had  invited  Nancy  Reagan 
to  address  the  young  carriers,  but  she 
was  unable  to  make  it,  so  Meese  filled 
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Vandals  leave  newspaper  trucks  alone 

Concentrate  on  coin  boxes  instead 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Along  one  wall  at  the  Detroit  News’ 
Sterling  Heights  production  plant  are 
dozens  of  vandalized  coin  boxes. 

“It’s  a  real  problem,”  assistant 
transportation  manager  Doyle 
Atwood  says  of  the  damage. 

But  the  ugly  hand  of  vandalism 
almost  never  touches  the  trucks  and 
vans  of  the  Detroit  News  —  or, 
indeed,  of  hardly  any  other  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  country. 

The  reason,  fleet  managers  say,  is 
that  newspapers  are  24-hour  opera¬ 
tions  that  give  would-be  vandals  little 
opportunity  to  practice  their  craft. 

“It's  not  a  common  problem.  After 
all,  we  have  a  self-contained  facility 
here,  it's  secure,”  Atwood  said. 

Many  other  metro  papers  in  recent 
decades  have  moved  their  fleets 
indoors  or  to  less  crime-ridden  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  effectively  eliminating 
intentional  damage. 
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“When  we  had  our  production 
plant  in  the  north  side  of  the  city  we 
did  have  occasional  problems.  People 
would  steal  batteries  or  gasoline,” 
said  Bert  Cramer,  transportation 
manager  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

Since  moving,  “we  have  very  little 
problem  with  it,”  he  said. 

Even  in  New  York  City  —  much  of 
which  has  been  transformed  by  active 


graffiti  vandals  into  a  kind  of  3-D 
Jackson  Pollack  drip  painting  — 
there  is  little  problem  with  truck  van¬ 
dalism,  transportation  managers 
report. 

“We  have  had  only  sporadic  prob¬ 
lems  with  it  —  even  though  our 
trucks  are  white,”  said  New  York 
Daily  News  transportation  manager 
Thomas  F.  Ward.  “We  had  expected 
a  problem,  but  .  .  .  it’s  been  nothing 
major.” 


Newspaper  transportation  managers 
experiment  with  different  fuels 


Newspaper  transportation  manag¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country  remain 
committed  to  experimenting  with  dif¬ 
ferent  fuels. 

“Even  though  we  are  an  all-gaso¬ 
line  fleet,  we’re  not  married  to  any¬ 
thing,”  said  Mark  R.  Preisler,  garage 
and  fleet  manager  of  the  Detroit 
News.  “We’ve  invested  a  lot  of 
money  to  look  at  a  whole  mess  of 
alternatives.” 

That’s  been  the  story  in  the  news¬ 
paper  iiidustry  since  the  first  gasoline 
shock  in  1973  prompted  fleet  manag¬ 
ers  to  look  at  a  dizzying  array  of  alter¬ 
native  fuels. 

Propane,  diesel,  gasahol,  ethanol, 
compressed  natural  gas  —  all  had 
their  turn. 

It  was,  in  many  ways,  a  fruitful  era 
of  experimentation.  Diesel  especially 
was  adopted  by  numerous  newspa¬ 
pers  because  of  its  lower  price  and  an 
engine  that  requires  less  maintenance 
and  promises  longer  life. 


Consider,  for  example,  the  price  of 
diesel  fuel.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
decade,  diesel  held  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage  over  gasoline,  selling  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  150  to  200  below  gasoline.  That 
margin  now  is  rarely  more  than  a 
nickel. 

“My  understanding  was  we  moved 
to  diesel  for  better  operating  econo¬ 
mies.”  said  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald's,  vice  president/circulation.  Bill 
Powell,  who  was  not  with  the  paper  at 
the  time. 

He  said  the  savings  turned  out  to  be 
“to  a  lesser  degree  than  was 
expected,”  though  the  paper  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  other  aspects  of  diesel  truck 
performance. 

Nevertheless,  of  all  the  alternative 
fuels,  diesel  is  far  and  away  the  most 
popular. 

“They  are  both  refined  out  of  the 
same  barrel  of  crude,”  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  operations/transportation  man- 
(Continued  on  page  132) 
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Bom  in  the  USA 

Despite  an  increasing  use  of  imports,  most  newspaper  fleets  are  primarily 
American-made;  most  pick  them  for  performance  reasons,  not  for  patriotism 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Despite  increasing  inroads  from 
import  truck  makers,  American 
newspaper  fleets  are  mostly  still 
labeled  “Made  in  the  U.S.A.” 

The  same  workhorses  that  deliv¬ 
ered  newspapers  50  years  ago  —  the 
Macks,  the  Chevrolet  two-ton  pick¬ 
ups,  the  Ford  stepvans  —  remain  the 
vehicles  of  choice  for  a  majority  of 
papers. 

Many  of  these  fleet  managers  say 
there’s  a  simple  reason  for  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  American-made  vehicles: 
they  are  good. 

“1  personally  believe  —  if  my 
opinion  counts  for  anything,  and  it 
counts  for  the  Detroit  News  —  that 
Ford  makes  the  best  truck  for  the 
newspaper  industry,”  Detroit  News 
garage  and  fleet  manager  Mark  R. 


Preisler  declared  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view. 

While  Fords  make  up  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Detroit  News'  truck  fleet. 
Dodge  Omnis  are  now  the  car  of 
choice  for  the  paper's  automobile 
fleet. 

In  Denver,  Rocky  Mountain  News 
transportation  manager  Pat  McDou- 
gall  feels  much  the  same  way  about 
Chevy  stepvans. 

“Primarily  we  chose  them  because 
they  are  so  versatile,  you  can  use 
them  in  any  number  of  ways,”  he 
said. 

For  bigger,  over-the-road  jobs. 
Mack  Truck’s  reputation  for  durabil¬ 
ity  remains  undiminished  among 
numerous  newspapers. 

For  the  most  part,  newspapers  are 
picking  American-made  vehicles  for 


hard-headed  business  reasons  —  not 
out  of  a  sense  of  patriotism. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  for  example, 
maintains  an  all-American  fleet, 
mostly  of  Ford  vehicles. 

Operations/transportation  manager 
Charles  E.  Powell  III  said  American 
vehicles  best  fit  the  newspapers  needs 
in  many  ways. 

“It  was  a  combination  of  several 
factors,”  Powell  said.  “We  wanted  to 
have  a  uniformity  of  fleet  so  that  we 
don't  have  a  miscellany  of  parts,  or  of 
different  schools  our  mechanics 
would  have  to  attend. 

“We  are  very  satisfied  with  Ford, 
and  the  innovations  and  changes  they 
made  —  or  made  available  to  us  — 
worked  well,”  he  added. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  newspa¬ 
per  decided  to  build  the  fleet  around 
Ford,  Powell  said,  other  vehicles  in  it 
have  tended  to  be  Detroit-made  as 
well. 

“When  [Ford]  has  discontinued  a 
line  or  a  series,  well,  we’ve  gone  to 
the  next  best  thing  —  and  that's  been 
American-made,”  Powell  said. 

At  the  Quad  Cities  Times  in  Daven- 
port-Bettendorf,  Iowa,  traffic  man¬ 
ager  J im  Fuller  said  specifications  are 
drawn  up  for  delivery  vehicles  with¬ 
out  considering  whether  they  should 
be  imported  or  American-made. 

So  far,  though,  the  Ford  Econoline 
has  best  fit  those  specs,  he  said. 

Still,  some  newspapers  have  also 
made  a  conscious  policy  to  use 
American-made  trucks,  vans  and 
cars. 

That’s  most  understandable  in  the 
case  of  the  Detroit  News. 

“We've  got  a  pretty  good  spread 
among  the  Big  Three,”  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  distribution  Doyle  Atwood 
noted  of  the  News'  300-plus  truck  and 
car  fleet. 

The  Houston  Chronicle,  too,  has  a 
“buy  American”  policy,  says  trans¬ 
portation  manager  Bob  Wallace. 

“At  this  time,  we  are  only  purchas¬ 
ing  vehicles  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,”  he  said.  “1  think  it’s  a 
decision  to  continue  to  buy  American 
products.” 

However,  he  adds  that  “many  of 
these  vehicles  compare  .  .  .  very 
(Continued  on  page  142) 
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“We  don’t  get  bylines  like  editorial 
people,”  observes  Brad  Martin,  a 
Kansas  City  technician  whose  job  is 
to  help  keep  The  Associated  Press 
news  and  photo  reports  moving  to 
members.  “The  recognition  comes 
from  your  co-workers  and  the 
members  who  depend  on  you.” 

Readers  and  listeners  may  not 
know  Martin,  who  started  as  an  AP 
office  boy  and  grew  up  with  its 
technology.  Yet  without  the 
dedication  of  Martin  and  his  500 
colleagues  in  AP’s  communications 
department  —  driving  extra  miles 
to  fix  a  member’s  printer,  working 


12-hour  days  to  wire  a  bureau  at  a 
political  convention,  or  keeping  up 
with  the  latest  satellite  technology 
—  there  would  be  no  access  to 
the  world’s  most  comprehensive 
news  report. 

AP  pioneered  the  use  of  modern 
technology  in  the  news  business.  It 
was  the  first  to  use  computers  and 
video  terminals  to  send  news.  It  was 
the  first  to  send  laser-scanned 
pictures  and  the  first  to  own  a 
satellite  transponder.  Its  research 
and  development  staff  in  East 


Brunswick,  N.J.,  continues  work  on 
more  “firsts.” 

Technicians  like  Brad  Martin 
make  this  advanced  system  work, 
bringing  the  miracle  of  instant  news 
and  picture  transmission  from 
around  the  world  to  the  thousands 
of  member  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  who  own  AP. 

“All  the  people  I  know  in  the 
communications  department  are 
committed  to  the  AP.  In 
communications,  there  is  no 
halfway.” 


Associated  Press 

Quality.  Ckjmmitment. 


Brad  Martin  at  his  home  base  in  the  Kansas  City  bureau 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Donald  W.  Reynolds,  founder, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Donrey  Media  Group  has 
appointed  Fred  W.  Smith  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Reynolds  continues  as  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors.  He  is  the  sole  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  group  which  now  owns 
57  daily  and  74  non-daily  newspapers, 
1 2  outdoor  advertising  companies,  six 
broadcast  stations  and  five  cable  tele¬ 
vision  companies  in  21  states. 

Reynolds  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  newsboy.  He  worked  his 
way  through  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  and  held 
newspaper-related  jobs  until  1940 
when  he  bought  the  Okmulgee  (Okla.) 
Daily  Times. 

Smith  joined  Donrey  Media  in  1951 
as  a  classified  advertising  salesman 
for  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Southwest  American.  He 
later  served  the  two  newspapers  in 
advertising  manager  posts  and  as 
assistant  general  manager. 

Reynolds  appointed  Smith  general 
manager  of  his  largest  newspaper,  the 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  in  1961, 
and  then  vice  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  Western  newspaper  division 
in  1966  and  executive  vice  president 
in  1974. 


The  Associated  Press  named  Brad 
Kablfeld  deputy  director  and 
managing  editor  of  AP  Broadcast  Ser¬ 
vices.  For  the  past  year  he  has  been 
the  department’s  managing  editor  and 
with  the  added  title  of  deputy  director 
assumes  all  responsibility  for  broad¬ 
cast  news  and  programming.  There 
are  two  other  deputy  directors  in  the 
broadcast  services,  Jim  Williams, 
marketing,  and  Lee  Perryman, 
administration. 


Mary  Elizabeth  Finley,  cur¬ 
rently  circulation  director  of  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  will  join  Gan¬ 
nett  Rochester  Newspapers  this 
month  as  circulation  director  of  the 
morning  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
and  the  Evening  Times-Union. 

Finley  succeeds  James  T.  Eddins, 
who  was  assigned  recently  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  staff  at  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  in 
Rosslyn,  Va.  She  has  been  with  the 
Anchorage  paper,  a  member  of  the 
McClatchy  Newspapers  group,  since 
1 983 ,  and  was  general  manager  of  four 
McClatchy  free-distribution  weeklies 
before  becoming  circulation  director. 


Marji  Ruiz,  assistant  advertising 
director  of  the  Seattle  Times  since  last 
December,  was  promoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  director  in  May,  replacing 
Joseph  E.  Manion,  who  moved  to  the 
new  position  of  director  of  marketing 
management  training. 

Ruiz  has  responsibility  for  all 
advertising  functions  of  the  Times 
and  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
which  has  been  represented  by  the 
Times  since  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  went  into  effect  in  1983.  Before 
moving  to  Seattle,  Ruiz  was  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif. ) 
Press-Telegram. 


Ross  Setzler  has  joined  Fisher 
Publications,  San  Antonio,  as  mar¬ 
keting  director  after  nearly  five  years 
with  Harte-Hanks  Commnications. 
He  is  responsible  for  various  market¬ 
ing  activities  involving  the  10  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Recorder-Times  and  the 
North  San  Antonio  Times. 

During  his  work  with  Harte-Hanks, 
Setzler  served  as  advertising  director 
for  San  Antonio  Monthly  Magazine, 
marketing  director  for  the  company 
and  news  editor  of  the  Del  Rio  New.s- 
Herald. 


LEE  DIRKS  &  ASSOCIATES 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring, 
negotiating,  and 
consummating  the  sale 
of  their  daily  newspapers 
or  their  daily  or  non-daily 
newspaper  groups. 


William  A.  Schwartz  has 
resigned  as  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  of  Cox  Enterprises,  Inc., 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  James 
Cox  Kennedy,  most  recently  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president. 

The  announcement  was  made  by 
Garner  Anthony,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer,  who  said, 
“The  Cox  family  greatly  appreciates 
Bill  Schwartz’s  significant  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  company’s  growth  over 
the  past  14  years.  We  accept  his  resig¬ 
nation  with  regret  and  wish  him  the 
very  best  in  his  career.” 

Anthony  recently  announced  his 
own  planned  departure  as  CEO  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  In  his  announcement 
at  that  time  {E&P,  March  21) 
Anthony  said  that  Kennedy  would 
then  become  chairman  and  at  the 
same  time  Schwartz  would  become 
president  and  chief  executive  officer. 

Kennedy,  grandson  of  the  founder 
of  Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.,  now  will 
become  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  when  Anthony  leaves. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  L.  Morgan,  most  recently 
creative  director.  Network  Earth 
Inc.,  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.,  was  named 
circulation  marketing  manager  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

Scott  W.  Spreier  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  assistant  managing  editor 
to  managing  editor  of  the  News  and 
the  North  Jersey  Herald-News,  Pas¬ 
saic-based  papers.  He  moved  to  New 
Jersey  from  the  Miami  Herald  where 
he  worked  nearly  10  years  in  a  variety 
of  positions. 

Spreier  replaces  Ray  Wilkerson, 
who  was  named  editorial  director  for 
Media  News  Group,  the  newspapers’ 
parent  organization. 

Also,  Scott  West  was  named 
assistant  managing  editor.  He  was 
with  the  Grand  Junction  {Co\o.}  Daily 
Sentinel  as  news  editor  and,  prior  to 
that,  assistant  news  editor  at  the 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  News. 
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CAROLYN  R.  PICTOR  has  been 
named  vice  president/chief  financial 
officer  for  Philadelphia  Newspapers 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  and  subsidiary  of  Knight-Ridder 
Inc. 

Pictor  previously  was  vice  president/ 
chief  financial  officer  at  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Newspapers,  a  Knight-Ridder 
affiliate.  She  joined  the  company  in 
1980  and  was  named  controller/chief 
financial  officer  the  next  year. 

A  certified  public  accountant,  she 
holds  bachelor  of  science  degrees  in 
chemistry  and  in  accounting  and  a 
master's  degree  in  business. 


James  D.  Head  has  joined  the 
Tampa  Tribune  as  news  editor.  He 
most  recently  was  executive  editor  of 
King  Featutes  Syndicate  in  New 
York  City  and  was  editor  of  Parade 
magazine  from  1975  to  1980. 

Earlier,  he  had  been  the  first  editor 
of  Gannett’s  Today,  Cocoa,  Fla.,  and 
then  executive  editor  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group’s  Westchester- 
Rockland  newspapers  in  New  York 
state.  Head  has  worked  for  a  number 
of  newspapers  including  the  Miami 
Herald,  the  Miami  News,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

*  Hs  * 

Gordon  S.  Jackson,  former  edito¬ 
rial  writer  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  joined  The  Heritage 
Foundation  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as 
the  managing  editor  of  Policy  Review, 
the  think  tank's  quarterly  magazine. 
He  succeeded  Dinesh  D‘Sousa.  who 
recently  joined  the  White  House  staff 
as  senior  policy  analyst  for  domestic 
affairs. 

Before  moving  to  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  in  1986,  Jackson  was  speech 
writer  and  legislative  assistant  for 
U.S.  Congressman  Beau  Boulter,  R- 
Texas,  and  prior  to  that  was  an  edito¬ 
rial  writer  for  the  Amarillo  Globe 
News.  A  graduate  of  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  received  his  law  degree  from 
Indiana  University. 
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New  responsibilities  for  several 
key  executives  at  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  have  been  announced  by 
Sam  McKeel,  publisher  and  chair¬ 
man. 

June  Barry,  former  vice  president 
for  human  resources  and  administra¬ 
tion,  becomes  vice  president/execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  McKeel. 

Vice  president  Rod  Wishart,  who 
established  the  new  business  devel¬ 
opment  department  in  1986,  was 
named  vice  president  for  New  Jersey 
advertising. 

liM  Jones,  previously  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  will  now  manage  the 
new  business  development  depart¬ 
ment. 

In  addition,  Jerry  Parichy,  vice 
president  for  advertising,  now  reports 
directly  to  the  publisher  and  is 
responsible  for  all  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News  advertising  sales,  advertising 
art  and  PNI  promotion. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Geiger  has  been  named  busi¬ 
ness/labor  editor  of  the  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Gazette.  He  joined  the  paper 
as  a  reporter  in  1985  and  succeeds 
Thomas  Buell  Jr.,  who  moved  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Press. 
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Paul  D.  Mangan,  who  began  his 
career  in  communications  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Gettysburg  (Pa.) 
Times,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
communications  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Environmental 
Resources. 

Mangan  most  recently  was  man¬ 
ager  of  media  relations  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  House  Democratic  Caucus. 
He  has  served  also  as  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer  at  Gettysburg  College. 

*  *  * 

Joining  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
are: 

Ed  Kohorst  as  art  director.  He 
formerly  held  the  same  title  with  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Robert  Hart  as  night  photo  edi¬ 
tor.  Hart  was  director  of  photography 
at  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

Charles  Ealy  to  the  universal 
desk.  He  was  with  the  Austin  Ameri- 
can-Statesman  as  Sunday  editor. 

Hank  Glamann  to  the  universal 
desk.  He  was  Sunday  editor  at  the 
Houston  Post. 

Dale  Parry  as  assistant  Today  edi¬ 
tor.  He  previously  was  with  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer. 
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Edward  P.  Barthelmes,  83,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  for  the  New  Haven  Ref^is- 
ter,  died  May  17  after  a  brief  illness. 
He  had  achieved  a  moment  of  interna¬ 
tional  fame  40  years  ago  when  the 
man  who  set  off  a  bomb  at  the  first 
United  Nations  headquarters  in 
Queens  surrendered  to  him. 

Barthelmes  began  his  career  at  the 
Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Star  while  in  college 
and  joined  the  Register  in  1944,  retir¬ 
ing  in  1968.  After  that  he  worked  part- 
time  for  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record 
from  1969  to  1973. 

*  *  * 

Suzanne  Corzier,  6 1 ,  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  with  two  Indiana  newspapers  and 
later  active  with  tennis  organizations 
in  Reston,  Va.,  died  of  cancer  May  14 
at  Fairfax  Hospital.  She  wrote  a 
weekly  column  for  The  Reston  Con¬ 
nection. 

An  Indiana  University  graduate, 
she  had  worked  for  the  Fort  Wayne 
Journal-Gazette  and  became  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  later  was  women’s  editor  for 
the  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Davidson,  66,  former 
executive  city  editor  of  the  Boston 
Record- American,  died  April  23  after 
a  brief  illness.  A  writer  and  editor  for 
Hearst  newspapers  in  Boston  for 
more  than  35  years,  he  retired  in  1971 . 

*  *  * 

Daryle  Feedmeir,  64,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  died 
May  19  in  a  suburban  Chicago  nursing 
home. 

Feldmeir  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  News  from  1968  until  1971, 
and  then  editor  until  he  retired  in 
1977,  a  year  before  the  paper  folded. 
He  was  dean  of  the  Columbia  College 
journalism  department  from  1982 
until  he  entered  a  hospital  in  April 
1986. 


Prior  to  Chicago,  he  had  worked  for 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  from  1949  to 
1968  as  a  writer,  columnist,  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  then  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Christopher  G.  Lindsay,  44,  a  for¬ 
mer  business  writer  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  was  found  dead  in  his 
New  York  City  apartment  May  16, 
after  apparently  suffering  a  heart 
attack. 

Lindsay  was  an  editor  and  reporter 
on  the  national  business  desk  from 
1981  until  last  fall,  specializing  in  the 
airline  and  banking  industries. 

He  joined  AP  in  1978  as  a  reporter 
in  Concord,  N.H.,  and  in  1980 
became  statehouse  bureau  chief  in 
Augusta,  Maine,  moving  to  New 
York  a  year  later. 

*  *  * 

Frank  W.  Mayborn,  83,  a  leading 
Texas  newspaperman,  philanthropist 
and  political  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  died  May  16in 
a  Temple  hospital  after  suffering  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home. 

He  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Temple  Daily  Telegram,  president 
and  owner  of  the  Killeen  Daily  Herald 
and  operator  and  president  of  KCEN- 
TV  in  Temple. 

His  long  newspaper  career  started 
in  1926  as  a  reporter  for  the  Dallas 
Dispatch.  He  later  worked  for  the  San 
Diego  Sun  and  the  Denver  Post  and 
also  was  a  United  Press  correspon¬ 
dent. 

In  1929,  he  and  members  of  his 
family  bought  the  Daily  Telegram  and 
the  paper  was  published  under  his 
direction  from  1934  until  his  death. 
He  had  other  newspaper  interests  as 
well,  including  the  Taylor  Daily  Press 
and  the  Sherman  Democrat,  papers 
he  sold  in  recent  years.  He  also 
helped  establish  and  publish  the  Fort 
Hood  Sentinel,  a  weekly  at  the  post. 


During  World  War  II,  Mayborn 
served  under  Gen.  George  C.  Mar¬ 
shall  in  Washington  and  later  on  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s  staff  in  Eu¬ 
rope  as  assistant  chief  of  U.S.  public 
relations. 

In  February,  he  was  inducted  into 
the  Mass  Communications  Hall  of 
Fame  at  Texas  Tech  University  rec¬ 
ognizing  his  journalism  achieve¬ 
ments. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  J.  O’Neal,  84,  retired 
circulation  director  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  died  May  17  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

*  *  * 

Reginald  Smith,  31,  a  reporter  in 
the  Valley  Edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  since  last  August,  died  May  10 
at  Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center, 
where  he  had  undergone  exploratory 
lung  surgery. 

He  began  his  journalism  career  as  a 
copy  messenger  for  the  Times  12 
years  ago  and  then  worked  at  the  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune  and  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  covering  gov¬ 
ernment  and  politics  before  returning 
to  the  Times. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Waters,  66,  a  boxing  writer 
for  Newsday,  Long  Island  for  almost 
30  years,  died  of  cancer  May  16. 

A  versatile  journalist,  he  was  at 
home  covering  any  sport  or  any  story. 
As  an  editor  on  the  news  staff,  he 
helped  give  direction  to  a  young 
reporting  staff  in  Newsday’s  Ron- 
konkoma,  L.L,  office. 

Waters,  who  won  a  number  of 
writing  awards,  was  president  of  the 
Boxing  Writers  of  America  in  1982- 
83. 

A  Marine  Corps  aerial  photog¬ 
rapher-gunner  in  the  Philippines  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  he  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  Air 
Medal  with  three  gold  stars  and  the 
Purple  Heart.  After  the  war,  he 
attended  Hofstra  College  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Wells,  52,  a  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  and  Knight-Ridder  training  man¬ 
ager  for  16  years,  died  May  3  of  a 
heart  attack. 

He  was  the  first  instructor  of  the 
Knight-Ridder  Institute  of  Training 
when  it  was  founded  in  1971.  He  left 
the  Herald  in  1985  to  open  James  E. 
Wells  Associates,  a  newspaper  train¬ 
ing  and  development  consulting  firm 
in  Hollywood. 
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We  don't  tfiink 
crime  should  pay. 

In  Houston,  a  man,  one  of  tens  of 
thousands,  was  arrested  for  enter¬ 
ing  this  country  illegally.  He  was 
placed  in  a  privately  run  jail.  And 
killed  when  he  was  suspected  of 
trying  to  escape. 

Wno  is  responsible?  The  private 
corrections  company  or  the  state? 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  judge 
ordered  a  privately  operated  prison 
to  return  55  out-of-state  inmates 
the  prison  managers  had  brought 
in  to  increase  their  profits. 

Private  prisons  are  the  most 
dangerous  aspea  of  thepolicy  of 
privatization -the  transferring  of 
certain  public  service  to  private 
enterprises.  Maybe  that’s  why 
many  states  have  considered 
“contracting  out”  prisons,  but 
very  few  have  even  experimented 
with  it. 

Out  of 4,000  state  and  local 
corrections  facilities,  only  thirty 
privately  run  prisons  or  jails  are 
now  operating  in  the  U.S.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Corrections. 

Law  enforcement  and  legal 
experts  agree  that  privatiz  ing 


prisons  would  leave  governments 
liable  for  the  actions  of  a  private 
company. 

Imprisoning  a  citizen  is  one  of 
the  most  drastic  arts  governments 
can  take.  Government,  and  govern¬ 
ment  alone,  should  have  the  legal 
responsibility  and  liability  of 
incarceration. 

There  could  easily  be  funda¬ 
mental  conflicts  between  a  private 
firm’s  profit  motive  and  a  govern¬ 
ment’s  duty  to  ensure  the  fair 
administration  of  justice. 

Private  jails  run  the  risk  of 
bringing  cost  considerations  into 
the  forerront  of  public  safety.  Salary 
and  benefits  make  up  around  two- 
thirds  of  corrections  costs.  Several 
major  corporations  involved  in 
privatization  say  that  hiring  fewer 
people  and  cutting  salary  and  ben¬ 
efits  is  one  way  they  plan  to  make 
a  profit.  This  in  a  nation  where 
staff-to-inmate  ratios  are  already 
dangerously  high. 

There  are  deep  legal  and  ethical 
questions  concerning  “contracting 
out”  prisons. 

Do  you  think  a  private  parole 
board  should  decide  who  tney  can 
let  out  of  prison? 

Should  private  guards  judge 
the  conduct  of  an  inmate  which 


affects  the  length  of  time  a  person 
should  stay  in  jail? 

Should  we  let  some  of  our  citizens 
profit  from  the  punishment  of 
others?  (With  private  contractors, 
the  more  prisoners  they  have,  the 
more  money  they  make.  There  is 
no  incentive  to  rehabilitate.) 

Can  a  city  or  state  legally  relin¬ 
quish  its  responsibility  or  liability 
for  the  incarceration  of  inmates? 

From  every  angle,  “contracting 
out”  of  prisons  is  Dad  policy  and 
bad  government. 

We’d  like  you  to  know  about 
the  pitfalls  of  prison  privatization. 
AFSCME  has  published  a  new 
book  entitled  Does  Crime  Pay?. 

We’d  like  to  send  you  a  free  copy. 
Mail  this  coupon  today. 


AFSCSUE 

Send  to:  1625  L  Street.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  or 
Call  (202)  429-1000. 
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Getting  photos  faster 

AP  readies  its  new  digitai  sateiiite  deiivery  system  that  wiii  cut  the 
time  it  takes  to  transmit  a  picture  from  10  minutes  now  to  one  minute 


By  George  Garneau 

The  Associated  Press  has 
announced  the  most  revolutionary 
change  in  the  52-year  history  of  its 
picture  delivery  system. 

The  planned  high-speed,  computer- 
to-computer  system  of  wire  photo 
delivery  uses  satellites  to  transmit 
pictures  in  digital  form  —  faster  and 
better  —  to  electronic  darkrooms  at 
member  newspapers. 

“The  whole  idea  is  to  retain  photo 
quality  and  get  pictures  to  papers  in 
the  critical  deadline  period,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hal  Buell,  assistant  general 
manager  for  news  photos  of  the 
world’s  biggest  news  cooperative. 

Planned  for  testing  later  this  year 
and  startup  in  early  1988,  the  system 
spells  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the 
analog  receiving  units  that  have  for 
years  spit  out  a  continuous  stream  of 
news  pictures  on  dry  silver  paper. 

Digital  satellite  delivery  will  cut  the 
time  it  takes  to  transmit  a  picture  from 
10  minutes  now  to  one  minute,  AP 
said.  Color  pictures,  now  requiring  30 
minutes  to  deliver  three  separations, 
will  arrive  in  three  minutes  or  less. 

Faster  speeds  were  expected  to 
relieve  bottlenecks  in  delivering 
photos  during  critical  time  periods 
when  newspapers  go  to  press.  The 
national  network  currently  sends  120 
pictures  a  day. 

The  new  system  “will  significantly 
enhance  our  ability  to  deliver  color," 
according  to  David  Herbert,  a  consul¬ 
tant  to  AP  from  Scribes  of  Harvard, 
Mass. 

Besides  being  many  times  faster, 
digital  transmission  is  less  susceptible 
to  distortion  than  analog  and  it  will 
convey  more  picture  information  to 
computers  —  2.5  million  pixels  per 
photo  —  than  is  contained  in  hard- 
to-reproduce  wire  photos  printed  on 
dry  silver  paper  from  current  receiv¬ 
ing  units. 

The  new  picture  system  and  a  new 
system  for  delivering  news  graphics 
automatically  in  electronic  form  to 
Macintosh  personal  computers  were 
announced  recently  by  AP  president 
Louis  Boccardi  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
convention  in  New  York. 

“The  system  we  announce  today 
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How  the  new  AP  photo  transmission  system  will  work. 


will,  at  its  ultimate,  give  you  a  picture 
a  minute  —  and  probably  even 
faster  —  instead  of  one  in  10  minutes, 
in  higher  quality  and  in  a  form  that  will 
mate  perfectly  with  the  coming  age  of 
newspaper  pagination,”  Boccardi 
said. 


The  new  system  “will 
significantly  enhance 
our  ability  to  deliver 
color ...” 


The  changes  are  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  since  AP  started  its  WirePhoto 
service  in  1935.  The  service  was 
renamed  LaserPhoto  in  1972  with  the 
advent  of  a  new  receiver. 

The  digital,  satellite-delivery  sys¬ 
tem  is  planned  to  replace  eventually 
the  current  system  of  analog  informa¬ 
tion  traveling  mostly  on  leased  tele¬ 
phone  land  lines.  However,  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  will  remain  in  place  and 
run  redundantly  “for  a  number  of 
years,”  so  current  users  will  not  be 


affected  immediately,  Buell  said. 

The  plans  extend  to  AP  members 
the  electronic  darkroom  technology 
AP  has  been  using  for  eight  or  nine 
years.  Electronic  darkrooms  allow 
operators  of  a  computer  terminal  to 
crop,  size,  enhance  tonal  relation¬ 
ships,  edit  captions  and  transmit  pic¬ 
tures  around  the  world. 

Electronic  darkrooms  also  are  pro¬ 
jected  to  serve  as  picture  handling 
subsystems  in  future  newspaper  pagi¬ 
nation  systems. 

AP’s  darkroom  for  members  is  still 
in  development.  Testing  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  later  this  year  at  six 
undisclosed  newspapers  to  determine 
the  wide  range  of  capabilities  it  is 
planned  to  offer. 

AP  is  the  latest  and  biggest  wire 
service  to  announce  an  electronic 
darkroom  for  receiving  photos. 
United  Press  International  has 
announced  its  Pyxys  all-digital  photo 
distribution  system  and  electronic 
darkroom.  Reuters  is  developing  its 
own  personal  computer-based  elec¬ 
tronic  darkroom  with  digital  capabil- 
(Continued  on  pa^e  126) 
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Some  people  just  can’t  seem 
to  let  a  good  thing  stand. 

Take  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of 
1980-one  of  the  most  successful 
pieces  of  legislation  in  history 

A  group  called  Consumers 
United  for  Rail  Equity  (C.U.R.E.)- 
backed  primarily  by  the  coal  and 
utilities  industries-wants  to 
take  an  ax  to  the  Staggers  Act. 

They  don’t  say  that,  of  course. 
They  say  they  want  to  “perfect”  the 
act. .  .“reform”  it. .  .“fine-tune”  it. 

But  if  you  read  the  legislation 
they  have  proposed,  you  will 
quickly  see  that,  in  critical  areas, 
tn^  want  to  reimpose  the  same 
stifling  regulation-and  more- 
that  almost  destroyed  the  railroads. 

Never  mind  that  most  railroad 
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customers-87  percent  of  those 
questioned  in  a  recent  survey-are 
happy  with  the  Staggers  Act  and 
don’t  want  it  changed.  Never  mind 
the  observable  fact  that  the  partial 
deregulation  provided  by  the  Act 
brought  the  railroads  back  from  the 
brink  of  disaster,  resulting  in 
efficiencies  and  improved  service 
for  all  who  use  rail. 

Never  mind,  even,  that  the  free¬ 
dom  to  set  rates  and  make  contracts 
with  less  regulatory  interference  did 
not  result  in  massive  rate  increases. 

Many  rates-coal  and  grain  rates 
in  particular-have  gone  down 
in  recent  years.  ^  j 

The  interests  represented  f  J 
by  C.U.R.E.  think  they  can  t  ^ 
use  federal  and  state  govern-  V^C 


ments  to  lower  their  rates  still  further. 

That’s  the  real  story  behind  C.U.R.E. 
But  like  anything  else,  there’s  no  free  lunch. 

If  C.U.R.E.  succeeds,  other  shippers 
and  the  public  as  a  whole  will  pay  the 
price.  In  higher  rates  Declining  service. 
And,  ultimately,  in  a  railroad  industry 
back  on  the  brink  of  collapse. 

To  us  that  goes  far  beyond  pruning 
and  fine-tuning.  And  if  you’re  a  jour¬ 
nalist  covering  this  story,  you’ll  find  the 
facts  for  leaving  Staggers  intact  are 
much  more  powerful  than  C.U.R.E.’s 
assertions  for  chopping  it  to  bits 
To  get  facts,  write  Media 

D  Information,  Association  of 

American  Railroads,  50  F  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20001,  Dept.  71 1 . 
Or  if  you’re  against  a  deadline, 
call  (202)  639-2555. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 
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Malaysian  newspaper  wins  top  Kodak  color  award 


Against  stiff  competition.  Shin  Min 
Daily  News  of  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malay¬ 
sia,  has  won  top  honors  in  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.’s  “Run  for  the  Money” 
newspaper  color  reproduction  con¬ 
test. 

The  daily  news  won  its  category  for 
best  offset  reproduction  at  a  medium¬ 
sized  newspaper  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
the  Pacific,  as  well  as  taking  the 
World’s  Best  title  from  a  total  of  500 
entries  judged  by  a  panel  of  indepen¬ 
dent  experts. 

“The  overall  quality  of  all  entries 
has  improved,”  said  Carl  Miller,  a 
judge  who  is  production  manager  of 
Taylor  Publishing  in  Dallas,  Texas.  “1 
was  expecting  to  see  a  much  wider 
range  of  color  difference.” 

Several  of  the  winners  of  the  10th 
annual  contest  have  won  before. 

The  Shin  Min  Daily  News  earned  a 
$3,000  cash  prize,  and  winners  in  16 
categories  won  $1,0(K)  prizes.  Prizes 
can  be  accepted  or  made  as  grants  to 
charities  or  schools. 

Awards  are  scheduled  to  be  given 
at  a  luncheon  on  June  8  during  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  technical  gathering  in 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

The  object  of  the  contest  is  to 
reproduce  as  accurately  as  possible  in 
a  regular  newspaper  edition  a  color 
photograph  of  four  Walt  Disney  char¬ 
acters.  In  each  of  four  geographical 
categories  around  the  world,  daily 
and  weekly  papers  can  win  in  catego¬ 
ries  for  small,  medium  and  large 
offset,  direct  letterpress  and  dilitho. 

Winners  were  selected  according  to 
match  of  original  colors,  registration, 
color  saturation,  highlight  and 
shadow  detail,  cleanliness  and  gen¬ 
eral  appearance. 


Joining  Miller  as  judges  were  Gene 
Manasco,  ANPA  development  engi¬ 
neer  and  David  Cohn  of  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology. 

About  one  in  three  contest  entrants 
joined  an  optional  survey  of  newspa¬ 
per  print  quality.  The  survey,  con¬ 
ducted  by  RIT  for  Kodak,  will  evalu¬ 
ate  dot  gain,  ink  densities  and  paper 
reflections.  Results  of  the  surey  will 
be  released  and  discussed  at  a  work¬ 
shop  on  Tuesday,  June  9,  and  will 
“help  newspapers  begin  to  bring 
some  of  their  processes  under  con¬ 
trol,  the  key  to  color  quality,” 
according  to  Charles  Rinehart  of 
Kodak.  He  said  later  surveys  will 
study  ink  trap,  lay-down  sequences 
and  color  correction. 

Winners  in  other  categories  were: 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Daily  News- 
Miner  won  small  offset;  Potlersville 
iP'd.)  Republican  won  medium  offset; 
Clucaf>o  Tribune  won  large  offset; 
Syracuse  (N .  Y. )  Herald-Journal  took 
letterpress  and  Stratford  (Ont.)  Bea¬ 
con  Herald  took  dilitho. 

In  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Pacific  area: 
Offset  category  was  cleaned  up  by 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia,  publica¬ 
tions,  from  small  to  large.  Business 
Times,  Shin  Min  Daily  News  and  New 
Straits  Times;  The  Sun  of  Sydney, 
Australia,  topped  letterpress  and 
Chugoku  Newspapers  of  Hiroshima, 
Japan,  won  dilitho. 

In  Latin  America:  El  Sur  of  Con¬ 
cepcion,  Chile,  won  small  offset;  El 
Diario  de  Caracas,  Venezuala,  won 
medium  offset;  there  was  a  tie  in  large 
offset  between  El  Mercurio  and  La 
Tercera,  both  of  Santiago,  Chile,  and 
El  Universo  of  Guayaquil,  Ecuador, 
took  letterpress. 


In  Europe:  Naestved  Tidende  of 
Naestved,  Denmark,  won  small 
offset;  Giessener  Anzieger  of  Gies¬ 
sen,  West  Germany,  won  medium 
offset;  Het  Nieuwsblad  of  Groot 
Bijgaarden,  Belgium,  won  large 
offset;  Allgauer  Zeitung  of  Kempten, 
West  Germany,  won  letterpress  and 
Dagens  Nyheter  AB  of  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  won  dilitho. 

Monotype  honored 

English-based  Monotype  Corpora¬ 
tion  pic  has  been  awarded  the 
Queen’s  Award  for  Export  Achieve¬ 
ment.  It  was  one  of  12()  British  firms 
to  win  the  award. 

Of  £29  million  in  sales  last  year  of 
its  Lasercomp  typesetters  and  other 
equipment,  £21  million  was  sold  out¬ 
side  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the 
North  American  market  contributing 
“substantially”  and  Express  typeset¬ 
ters  for  newspapers  helping.  Mono¬ 
type  said. 

NPES  to  fund 

standards 

committee 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  National 
Printing  Equipment  and  Supply  Asso¬ 
ciation,  nearly  30  graphic  arts  organi¬ 
zations  have  agreed  to  form  a  stan¬ 
dards  committee,  NPES  said. 

The  committee  for  National 
Graphic  Arts  Technologies  Standards 
was  approved  unanimously  at  a 
meeting  of  35  organization  represen¬ 
tatives  in  May  in  Arlington,  Va. 

The  committee’s  stated  goal  is  to 
act  as  a  “clearinghouse”  for  graphic 
arts  standards  and  to  represent  all 
graphic  arts  technologies  in  one  stan¬ 
dardization  effort  while  respecting 
established  standards,  according  to 
Regis  Delmontagne,  NPES  president. 

The  committee  does  not  intend  to 
write  standards. 

The  group  decided  to  apply  to  the 
American  National  Standards  Insti¬ 
tute  for  accreditation.  It  adopted  a 
draft  charter,  began  a  search  for  lead¬ 
ers  and  decided  to  form  a  registry  of 
existing  standards  and  specifications. 

Participants  included  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
among  others. 

The  committee  is  funded  by  NPES 
of  McLean,  Va. 


Total  Newspaper  Management  System^u 
CIRCULATION  &  CLASSIFIED  SOFTWARE 


Full  function  main-frame  software  for  the  newspaper 
industry. . .  Specially  designed  and  developed  by 
newspaper  professionals. 

SEE  US  AT  ANPA  EXPO 
BOOTH  2218 

gulf  coast  system  design' 


2025  Cattlemen  Road,  Sarasota,  Florida  33582 

Telephone  (813)  371-3231 
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How  to 
improve 
your  paper's 
circulation 


production  and  an  ability  to  offer 
the  widest  range  of  alternatives  to 
satisfy  production  requirements.  We 
can  design  single-source  systems 
incorporating  a  wide  range  of  Webb 
products,  including  Towveyoi®  floor 
conveyors,  Prontow®  Automatic 
Guided  Vehicles,  appropriate  control 
systems  and  Webb-Tria?^  Automated 
Storage  and  Retrieval  Systems.  Webb 
engineers  design  each  system  with 
the  material  handling  products  nec¬ 
essary  to  handle  the  demands  of 
the  facility  it  serves. 

Implementing  the  right  newsprint 
roll  handling  system  may  be  the 
first  step  towards  achieving  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  quality  you  need  to 
increase  your  readership.  Contact 
a  Webb  representative  for  a  free 
brochure  on  the  latest  newsprint 
roll  handling  techniques  and  see 
what  we  can  do  to  improve  your 
paper's  circulation. 


Improving  your  paper's  circulation 
in  your  reelroom  has  been  our 
business  for  over  thirty-five  years. 

The  Jervis  B.  Webb  Company  was 
one  of  the  first  companies  to  apply 
material  handling  technology  to 
newsprint  roll  handling.  Our  sys¬ 
tems  currently  operate  in  newspaper 
publishing  facilities  across  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  transporting  newsprint 
rolls  from  receiving  docks  to  presses 
in  the  most  timely,  efficient  manner 
possible. 

Our  success  in  newsprint  roll 
handling  stems  from  an  in-depth 
working  knowledge  of  newspaper 


Jervis  B.  Webb  Company 
World  Headquarters,  Webb  Drive 
Farmington  Hills,  Ml  48018 
313/553-1220 
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NEWS/TECH  - 

OSHA  crackdown 

Government  inspectors  make  surprise  visits  to  Pennsyivania  newspapers 


By  George  Garneau 

A  number  of  Pennsylvania  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  hit  with  fines  and 
orders  to  comply  with  safety  regula¬ 
tions  after  surprise  inspections  in  an 
apparent  regional  enforcement  of  fed¬ 
eral  right-to-know  laws. 

“They  certainly  went  through  the 
place  with  a  fine-tooth  comb,”  said 
Robert  Manganiello,  general  manager 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Citizens’ 
Voice,  of  inspectors  from  the  Occupa¬ 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Administra¬ 
tion. 

The  Citizens’  Voice  paid  $250  in 
fines  resulting  from  the  inspection 
earlier  this  year  for  two  minor  viola¬ 
tions,  involving  the  protective  screen 
around  a  fan  and  the  guide  on  a  grind¬ 
ing  stone. 

The  paper  also  was  cited  for  failing 
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to  comply  with  new  laws  mandating 
information  on  hazardous  chemicals. 
It  had  neither  proper  documentation 
on  chemicals  in  use  nor  an  education 
program  in  place.  It  was  given  30  days 
plus  an  extension  in  order  to  develop 
a  plan. 


“They  certainly  went 
through  the  place  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb ...” 


The  crackdown  in  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  apparently  the  first  con¬ 
certed  enforcement  in  the  newspaper 
industry  to  enforce  OSHA’s  Hazard 
Communication  Standard  since  it 
went  into  effect  earlier  this  year. 
Known  as  the  federal  right-to-know 
law,  the  standard  was  designed  to 
improve  workplace  safety  by  forcing 
employers  to  make  information  avail¬ 
able  on  the  safe  uses  of  and  possible 
effects  of  hazardous  chemicals  in  the 
workplace. 

Though  the  law  was  widely 
reported,  the  enforcement  took  some 
newspapers  by  surprise. 

“They  came  in  and  checked  for  the 
Hazard  Communication  Standard, 
and  we  didn’t  have  much,”  said  Dave 
Daris,  operations  director  at  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader,  about  a 
similar  inspection  earlier  this  year 
that  caught  him  off  guard.  “I  knew  we 
hadn’t  done  anything  about  it,  so  I 
knew  1  was  going  to  get  hung  out  to 
dry  with  it.” 

Though  no  fines  were  levied,  the 
Times  Leader  also  was  caught  with¬ 
out  required  hazard  communications 
documents  in  order  and  no  education 
plan  in  place. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  papers  were 
among  several  Pennsylvania  newspa¬ 
pers  that  were  told  by  OSHA  inspec¬ 
tors  that  newspapers  were  a  target  of 
OSHA  enforcement  efforts. 

Officials  at  the  OSHA  regional 
offices  in  Philadelphia  declined  to  dis- 
cuss  enforcement  activities  and 
advised  a  reporter  to  seek  information 
under  a  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
request. 


Both  the  Citizens’  Voice  and  Times 
Leader  said  they  had  material  safety 
data  sheets  but  that  they  were  not  all 
posted  properly  or  collected  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  file  where  employees  could 
inspect  them. 

They  were  both  allowed  several 
weeks  to  comply  and  were  referred  to 
an  OSHA  official  about  how  to  create 
the  required  education  program.  The 
Times  Leader  was  given  15  days  to 
respond  on  plans  to  comply  with  the 
law.  The  Citizens’  Voice  was  granted 
an  extension. 

“We  had  to  label  everything  you 
could  think  of,  ink  solvents,  chemi¬ 
cals,”  Daris  said,  referring  to  require¬ 
ments  that  containers  used  to  store 
and  transport  chemicals  be  labeled. 
“Everything  that  comes  in  now  we 
put  our  own  labels  on.” 

“As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  it  all 
worked  out  pretty  well,”  Daris  said. 
“The  guy  was  pretty  reasonable  and 
we  got  done  what  we  should  have 
done.  We  haven’t  done  everything 
but  we’ve  done  enough  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity.” 

“I  didn’t  have  any  problems  with 
the  inspection,”  Manganiello 
remarked. 

The  Pittston  (Pa.)  Sunday  Dispatch 
did  have  problems  and  publisher  Bill 
Watson  Jr.  asked  for  a  hearing.  He 
said  the  inspector  had  never  been  in  a 
print  shop  before. 

Watson  said  press  operators  felt  it 
would  be  unsafe  if  guards  were  put 
across  pinch-points  on  printing  units 
as  ordered,  and  it  was  “super  unfair” 
to  be  fined  for  not  having  a  cover  on 
the  folder  when  the  folder  was  apart 
for  repairs.  Nevertheless  he  paid  $300 
in  fines  and  was  awaiting  a  reinspec¬ 
tion. 

At  the  Scranton  Times,  production 
director  John  McAndrew  said  the 
Hazard  Communication  Standard 
requirements  were  met,  but  the  paper 
was  fined  $420  for  three  housekeeping 
violations:  a  drum  of  solvent-soaked 
rags  was  uncovered,  and  two  viola¬ 
tions  involving  safety  features  on  a 
grinder  in  the  machine  shop. 

“We  put  a  lot  of  money  and  a  lot  of 
time  into  all  this,”  McAndrew  said  of 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  right-to- 
know  law. 
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Data  bases  as  a  source  of  regional  information 

Corporate  interest  is  growing  as  more  and  more  newspapers  go  on  line 


By  Tim  Miller 

An  increasing  number  of  U.S. 
newspapers  are  becoming  available 
on  on-line  data  bases,  creating  for  the 
public  a  vast  new  source  of  news  and 
business  information. 

As  a  side  benefit  in  many  cases,  the 
newspaper  gets  a  subsidized  elec¬ 
tronic  morgue  that  allows  quicker  and 
more  thorough  access  to  editorial 
archives. 

Accompanying  the  rush  to  go 
online  is  a  surge  of  interest  in  regional 
news  among  the  business  community, 
which  is  discovering  the  local  press  to 
be  a  valuable  source  of  information 
about  companies.  Corporate  usage 
contributed  to  nearly  60%  growth 
rates  last  year  for  Knight-Ridder’s 
Vu/Text  and  the  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.’s  DataTimes,  the  two  major 
newspaper  data  bases. 

Information  about  companies  is 
central  to  business  research  or  the  so- 
called  “competitive  intelligence” 
that  is  increasingly  becoming  a  part  of 
corporate  decision  making. 

Some  of  the  most  important  infor¬ 
mation  is  about  small  private  compa¬ 
nies  or  subsidiaries  of  large  compa¬ 
nies,  information  that  doesn’t  often 
make  the  national  press.  Regional 
reporters,  interested  in  employment, 
plant  expansions,  new  funding  and 
any  other  developments  that  affect 
the  local  economy,  ask  the  kinds  of 
questions  that  competitors  would 
ask. 

Executives,  eager  to  get  along  with 
the  community  and  perhaps  thinking 
that  their  words  will  not  go  beyond 
the  circulation  area  of  the  newspaper, 
are  often  more  forthcoming  when 
speaking  to  the  local  press. 

In  the  past  year  or  two,  several 
additional  data  bases  have  emerged  to 
supply  the  hunger  for  regional  busi¬ 
ness  information; 

•  Data  Courier  of  Louisville,  the 
Courier-Journal  subsidiary  recently 
acquired  by  University  Microfilms 
International,  offers  selected  full-text 
stories  from  more  than  125  regional 
business  publications  such  as  the 
Portland  Business  Journal  and  Ver¬ 
mont  Business. 

•  Predicast’s  Prompt  data  base 
offers  abstracts  of  more  than  100 


(Miller  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


regional  business  publications  and  80 
daily  newspapers. 

•  Trade  and  Industry  Index’s  sub¬ 
file  called  Area  Business  Databank 
offers  indexing  and  some  full-text 
coverage  of  regional  publications. 

The  combination  of  data  bases 
makes  for  fairly  thorough  coverage  of 
certain  regions  or  metropolitan  areas. 
Take  Silicon  Valley,  for  example.  The 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  is  offered  in 
full  text  on  Vu/Text  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  on  DataTimes.  Busi¬ 
ness  Dateline  has  full-text  stories 
fromlhe  Business  Journal  [San  Jose], 
Santa  Clara  County  Business,  Santa 
Cruz  County  Business,  Silicon  Val¬ 
ley,  San  Francisco  Business  Journal 
and  San  Francisco  Business  Maga¬ 
zine,  while  Predicasts  abstracts  a  half- 
dozen  area  newspapers  and  business 
magazines. 


There  are  many  potential  applica¬ 
tions  for  such  regional  data  bases.  For 
example: 

•  To  find  latest  comments  made  by 
officials  of  the  A.  H.  Robbins  Co., 
makers  of  the  ill-fated  Daikon  Shield, 
a  researcher  might  tap  into  the  corpo¬ 
ration’s  hometown  newspapers  in 
Richmond. 

•  A  corporate  CEO  traveling  to 
Seattle  to  meet  with  a  Boeing  execu¬ 
tive  might  search  the  Seattle  Times 
for  valuable  background:  public  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  official  or  men¬ 
tions  of  his  or  her  name  in  society 
columns  or  news  stories. 

•  Product  development  staff  might 
use  newspaper  data  bases  to  explore 
regional  tastes  and  markets;  local 
papers  are  a  prime  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  new  product  testing. 

•  The  Library  of  Congress’s  Con¬ 
gressional  Research  Service  makes 
great  use  of  Vu/Text  and  DataTimes 
to  keep  track  of  news  and  opinion  at 
the  comgressional  district  level.  “In  a 
Sense,”  said  one  CRS  official, 
“Newspapers  are  some  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  literature  of  public  policy.” 


•  A  labor  reporter  might  check  into 
Rust  Belt  newspapers  to  find  ways 
heavy  industry  is  retraining  laid-off 
workers  for  other  jobs. 

Usage  of  such  data  bases  does  not 
mean  large  profits  for  most  regional 
newspapers  at  this  point,  although 
some  large  metropolitan  newspapers 
are  said  to  be  making  a  tidy  sum. 

“For  about  90%  of  newspapers,  the 
motivation  for  [going  on  line]  is  not 
resale,”  said  DataTimes  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Allen  Paschal,  “It’s  not  to  get 
better  access  to  their  own  data.  They 
look  at  the  revenue  as  gravy.” 

At  the  Richmond  News  Leader  and 
Times-Dispatch,  publisher  Stewart 
Bryan  said  he  is  pleased  with  the  Vu/ 
Text  arrangement  because  it  allows 
reporters  and  editors  to  call  up  back 
issues  right  on  their  terminals. 

“They  check  the  facts  much  more 


readily  than  they  did  before,”  said 
Bryan,  pointing  out  that  editorial  staff 
previously  was  reluctant  to  take  the 
time  to  go  to  the  library,  which  was 
two  floors  removed  from  the  news¬ 
room. 

But,  Bryan  admitted,  “It’s  not  a 
revenue-producing  thing.” 

On  a  good  month,  said  newspaper 
staff,  Vu/Text  royalties  cover  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  $6,000  monthly  costs.  Vu/ 
Text  splits  revenue  50-50  with  news¬ 
papers;  DataTimes  royalties  range 
from  50-50  to  80-20  in  DataTimes’ 
favor. 

Paschal  expects  usage  to  grow  as 
the  body  of  regional  data  reaches  a 
critical  mass. 

“We’ve  barely  scratched  the  sur¬ 
face,”  he  said,  pointing  out  that 
despite  the  depressed  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  oil  patch,  usage  of  the 
Houston  and  Oklahoma  newspapers 
has  continued  with  a  steady  rise. 

Vu/Text  has  a  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  arrangement  with  its  newspaper 
clients;  each  newspaper  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  marketing  Vu/Text  to  local  law 
(Continued  on  page  147) 


Corporate  usage  contributed  to  nearly  60%  growth 
rates  last  year  for  Knight-Ridder’s  Vu/Text  and  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co’s  DataTimes,  the  two  major 
newspaper  data  bases. 
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COPIERS 


COMING  TO  SAVE  THE  WORLD 


THIS  SUMMER 


Go  from  pagination 
terminal  to  plate  with 
the  latest  news,  fully  pagi¬ 
nated  with  graphics. 
Without  time-consum¬ 
ing  steps  like  RC  and  film 
processing,  pasteup  and 
stripping. 

Autologic’s  APPS-1 
system  makes  up  your 
paper  fast,  right  on  the 
terminal  screen.  Just 
click  the  mouse  to  elec¬ 
tronically  dummy,  call 
up  the  graphics  and  ads, 
and  flow  text.  Make  last 


minute  changes,  and 
send  your  page  directly 
to  Autologic's  laser 
platesetter. 

Your  plate  is  press- 
ready  in  minutes,  with 
text  and  graphics  in  place. 
Not  only  do  you  save 
time,  you  also  save  on 
consummables  by  elim¬ 
inating  material  costs 
such  as  expensive  silver 
base  film. 

Quality  is  also 
improved  by  reducing  the 
number  of  intermediate 


imaging  steps  before  plate 
production. 

Let  us  show  you 
how  the  APPS-1  can  help 
you  make  the  news  faster. 
Contact  Autologic, 
Product  Marketing 
(805)  498-9611. 


WAUTOLOGIC 

1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd. 
Newbu^  Park,  CA  91320 
A  Subsidiary  of 
\blt  Information  Sciences 


Nothing  comes 


raids:  SJ.’s  no-help 
will  continue 


S.J.  adopts  law  to  ba.i  ‘granny  units' 


T wo  hurt  in  flaming  collision 


Dead  Doberman  s  owner  sues  county 


I 


On  Ihe  supply 


REUTERS  HOLDINGS  PLC  of  London  has  announced 
its  Reuter  News  Pictures  Terminal,  a  compact  personal 
computer-based  electronic  darkroom. 

It  is  designed  to  give  picture  editors  a  fast  and  efficient 
way  to  select,  edit,  process  and  print  pictures.  It  consists 
of  a  Reuter  programmable  keyboard,  a  high-resolution 
monitor  and  the  Reuter  NCR  PCS  microcomputer,  which 
also  powers  the  Advanced  Reuter  Terminals  used  by 
financial  service  clients. 

The  terminal  allows  up  to  three  ports  for  simultaneously 
receiving  pictures  from  various  sources.  It  can  store  up  to 
120  pictures  and  can  zoom,  crop,  size  rotate  and  alter 
contrast.  Caption  capability  was  planned  to  be  added.  It 
displays  up  to  16  mini-pictures  at  once  for  previewing. 

Hans  Ouwerkerk,  news  pictures  manager,  called  the 
terminal  “a  major  step  toward  full  electronic  picture  pro¬ 
cessing”  and  said  Reuter  subscribers  would  be  able  to 
interface  it  with  their  pagination  systems. 

Electronic  reception  and  processing  saves  money  on 
paper,  chemicals  and  darkroom  costs,  Reuters  said. 

Reuters  said  it  will  install  the  terminals  in  key  picture 
bureaus  around  the  world  to  speed  delivery  and  improve 
quality  of  the  Reuter  News  Pictures  service,  with  a  staff  of 
127  in  33  countries,  plus  stringers. 

*  *  * 

SUN-FLEX  COMPANY  INC.  of  Novato,  Calif.,  has 
announced  a  series  of  improved  anti-glare  filters  for  com¬ 
puter  screens. 

Sun- Flex  Voltfree  filters  install  behind  the  bezel  of  com¬ 
puter  monitors,  against  the  glass  of  the  video  display  tube 
and  conforming  to  the  contour  of  the  screen  —  unlike 
clip-on  filters.  They  reduce  glare  on  high-  and  low- 
resolution  color  and  monochromatic  monitors.  Using  an 
arrangement  of  microfibers,  they  work  like  minute  Vene¬ 
tian  blinds  to  produce  a  clearer  image  and  less  eye  fatigue, 
Sun-Flex  said. 

The  filters  conduct  electricity  and  connect  internally  to 
ground  systems  to  eliminate  electrostatic  charges  that 
attract  dirt,  the  company  said,  and  they  also  attenuate  very 
low  frequency  emissions. 

They  are  available  for  between  $50  and  $80. 

*  *  * 

MICROGRAFX  INC.  has  announced  its  family  of  Win¬ 
dows-compatible  graphics  applications  will  be  upgraded  to 
support  IBM’s  new  Personal  Systems/2  personal  compu¬ 
ters  and  will  also  support  Microsoft  Windows  2.0  and  the 
OS/2  Presentation  Manager. 

Windows  DRAW  and  GRAPH  and  other  products  have 
been  upgraded  to  support  the  new  IBM  MCGA  and  VGA 
graphics  standards,  Micrografx  said. 

Release  dates  were  not  announced. 

*  *  * 

UNILOGIC  LTD.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  announced 
that  its  Scribe  document  production  software  has  been 
made  available  on  Texas  Instruments'  Explorer  symbolic . 
processing  workstation.  Scribe’s  electronic  publishing 
features  simplify  documentation  on  the  Explorer, 
designed  for  developing  knowledge-based  computer  appli¬ 
cations.  Scribe  is  available  on  VAX,  IBM,  and  Prime 
mainframe  computers  and  on  Sun,  Apollo,  IBM  and  other 
UNIX  workstations. 


POLYCHROME  CORP.  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  PolyQuick  RSF  film  for  laser  scanners  with  elec¬ 
tronic  dot  generation  and  argon-ion  exposure.  The  films 
are  coated  on  0.004"  dimensionally-stable  polyester  with 
high  contrast  emulsions  having  wide  tonal  range,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  company.  Fast  emulsion  speed  permits  lower 
laser  exposures  for  extended  laser  life  and  lower  operating 
costs.  Polychrome  said.  The  films  can  be  used  under 
sodium-vapor  and  subdued  yellow  safelights. 

*  *  * 

INFRA-RED  LTD.  of  London,  England,  has  introduced 
Eltrowave  infra-red  heating  units  for  a  variety  of  applica¬ 
tions.  Four  models  are  available  in  four  sizes.  Applications 
involve  curing  plastics  and  resins,  drying  printing  inks, 
varnishes  and  paint,  or  room  heating. 

*  *  * 

HUNTER  ASSOCIATES  LABORATORY  INC.  of  Res- 
ton,  Va.,  has  announced  its  45°/0°  ColorQUEST  spectro- 
colormeter. 

Able  to  be  tailored  to  meet  various  industry  needs,  it 
consists  of  an  optical  sensor,  quality-control  software  and 
IBM  or  compatible  personal  computer.  It  provides  fast, 
accurate  color  measurement  and  is  available  with  a  variety 
of  color  scales,  illuminants  and  other  application-specific 
software. 

*  *  * 

STAUFFER  MEDIA  SYSTEMS  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  has 
announced  its  low-cost  computer  library  system  for  small 
newspapers. 

Called  Stauffer  Gold,  the  basic  system  starts  at  $495, 
and  a  full  text  system  able  to  interface  with  front-end 
systems  costs  $2,495,  according  to  Rockford  Smith,  assis¬ 
tant  vice  president  of  Stauffer  Communications  Inc. 

The  systems  run  on  IBM  orcompatible  personal  compu¬ 
ters.  Optional  scanners  are  available  for  filing  images  of 
photographs,  illustrations,  and  other  graphic  items. 

A  full  text  system  will  be  available  using  compact  disks 
for  storage  of  up  to  200  million  characters. 

“Stauffer  Gold’s  search  feature  will  deliver  information 
in  a  few  seconds  that  would  otherwise  require  hours  of 
effort,”  Smith  said.  He  said  it  would  be  easy  to  use  and 
aimed  at  smaller  newspapers. 

ELCO  ENGINEERING  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has 
announced  it  will  begin  manufacturing  coin-operated 
newsracks  beginning  later  this  year.  Previously  involved 
in  remanufacturing,  the  company  said  it  has  located  in  new 
manufacturing  facilities.  Elco  carries  polycarbon  rack 
plastics  and  Wire-Werke  wire  displays. 

*  *  * 

CANON  U.S.A.  INC.  of  Lake  Success,  N.Y.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  its  FAX-410  mid-volume  facsimile  machine. 

The  G3  unit  costs  $3,295.  It  sends  at  9,600  bits  per 
second,  allowing  a  business  letter  to  be  transmitted  in  12 
seconds.  Canon  said. 

It  has  three  resolution  modes,  allowing  detailed  text  and 
graphics  to  be  sent,  as  well  as  halftone  photos  in  16  shades 
of  gray.  It  can  dial  up  to  30  numbers  with  one  key  and  100 
more  with  two  keys.  It  has  a  seven-page  memory  and  a 
confidential  mailbox  feature  that  requires  a  personal  code 
before  releasing  secured  documents. 
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BERKLEY  SMALL 


m: 


BetWey  Small,  the  U.S.  leader  in 
new^aper  racks  and  supplies,  has 
made  a  “Stronger  Tlian  Ever”  com¬ 
mitment  to  “bend-over-backwards” 
service,  innovative,  technically- 
advanced  products,  and  circulation 
management  support 
We’re  now  one  of  the  Medart 
Companies,  a  firm  which  contributes 
114  years  of  manufecturing,  metal 
fabrication,  en^eering,  and  product 
desi^  experience  to  Berkley  Small’s 
circulation  expertise. 

Our  expanded  product  line 
includes  Medaifs  reliable  sin^e-copy 
NewsVendOne™  Inserts  and  totalizing 
coin  mechanisms. 


I 


III 


A  MEDART  COMR^NY 


BERKLEY 

SMALL 


The  New  Beridey  Small  “Designer 
SeriesT  of  coin-operated  and 
honor  new^aper  racks  combines 
unprecedented  durability  with  unique 
graphic  design  potential.  The  use  erf 
aluminum  and  poly-caibonate 
plastic  virtually  eliminates  corrosion 
and  physical  damage,  creating  far 
more  value  and  consumer  impact 
than  any  other  rack. 
Beridey  SmaU’s  “Stronger  Than  Ever” 
commitment  to  you  definitely  will 
strengthen  greatly  the  overall  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  your  circulation  sales 
and  distribution  operation  —  and 
generate  more  circulation  dollars 
than  ever  before! 

Depend  on  Berkley  &nall.  Call  on  us. 


300  Lake  Road,  Medina,  OH  44256  •  (216)  723-2332  •  (800)  262-3720  •  in  Ohio  (800)  233-5975 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


AP  plays  key 
role  in  AD/SAT 

The  Associated  Press  plays  a  key 
role  in  the  AD/SAT  system  for  deliv¬ 
ering  camera-ready  ads  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  AP  says. 

AP  subsidiary  SATNET  and  AP 
technicians  have  contracted  to  per¬ 
form  services  in  the  satellite  transmis¬ 
sion  of  ads. 

Color  and  black-and-white  ads  are 
scanned  into  electronic  form  at  AD/ 
SAT’s  New  York  City  headquarters, 
transmitted  to  Western  Union's 
satellite  uplink  point  in  Glenwood, 
N.J.,  then  sent  to  an  AP  transponder 
on  the  satellite  Westar  111.  From  there 
ads  are  relayed  to  AP  receiving  dishes 
at  paticipating  newspapers  and 
recorded  in  camera-ready  form. 

Dave  Fisher,  AP  deputy  director  of 
communications,  called  the  service 
“a  vivid  example  of  the  benefits  AP 
members  get  from  the  AP  satellite 
system  and  our  commercial  commu¬ 
nications  activity.” 

NASDAQ  selects 
Western  Union 

Western  Union  has  been  selected 
to  provide  private-line  transmission 
services  for  a  new  ticker  service  from 
the  National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers  Automated  Quotations. 

NASDAQ's  data  center  in  Trum¬ 
bull.  Conn.,  is  to  send  information  to 
Western  Union's  New  York  office, 
and  from  there  to  over-the-counter 
trading  rooms  at  brokerage  houses 
and  branch  offices. 

The  ticker  service  offers  late  infor¬ 
mation  on  NASDAQ's  National  Mar¬ 
ket  System  securities.  Information 
will  be  displayed  on  large  display  sys¬ 
tems  and  on  terminals. 

Hell  to  distribute 
new  workstation 

Hell  Graphic  Systems  Inc.  of  Port 
Washington,  N.Y.,  has  agreed  to 
exclusive  distribution  of  a  new  color 
image  workstation  developed  by  3M 
of  Saint  Paul,  Minn.. 

Designated  the  Hell  CWS,  the  ter¬ 
minal  can  work  in  connection  with 
Hell  or  other  color  scanners.  It  can 
perform  color  changes,  retouching, 
masking,  dot  etching,  painting,  pixel 
cloning  and  previewing. 

The  terminal  will  be  available  in 


two  configurations,  both  using  a  ter¬ 
minal,  digitizing  tablet,  high-resolu- 
tion  color  monitor,  printer,  function 
control  box  and  viewing  booth. 

Karl  Geng,  Hell  president,  said  the 
terminal  “will  allow  smaller  trade 
shops  and  printing  firms,  as  well  as 
many  newspapers,  to  begin  using 
electronic  image  processing  tech¬ 
niques  for  a  relatively  modest  invest¬ 
ment.” 


Trintex  to  use 
USA  TODAY  Update 

Trintex,  an  electronic  news  and 
information  service  being  developed 
by  IBM-Sears,  has  agreed  to  use  USA 
TODAY  Update,  a  service  based  on 
the  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  newspaper. 

The  Trintex  service  for  consumers 
at  home  and  at  work  is  planned  for 
introduction  in  1988  and  is  targeted  to 
people  who  use  personal  computers. 

Reuters  to  send 
info  via  satellite 
to  Latin  America 

Reuters  Holdings  PLC  has 
announced  direct  satellite  delivery  of 
its  news,  pictures  and  financial  infor¬ 
mation  services  to  Latin  America. 

Scheduled  to  begin  June  1,  the  ser¬ 
vice  plans  to  use  the  International 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Orga¬ 
nization's  Intelnet  I  satellite  for 
small-dish  or  microterminal  recep¬ 
tion. 

The  new  delivery,  on  1.4-meter, 
receive-only  elliptical  antennae, 
affects  users  from  the  east  coast  of 
Mexico  to  the  southern  end  of  South 
America,  including  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean. 

Satellite  transmission  allows  high¬ 
speed  digital  transmission  of  news 
photos,  three  times  faster  delivery  of 
text  and  real-time  financial  and  com¬ 
modity  market  quotations,  Reuters 
said. 

The  service  will  be  transmitted 
from  Reuters  Technical  Center  in 
Hauppauge  on  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  to 
the  satellite  22,000  miles  above  the 
equator. 

In  September  plans  call  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  signal  carrying  the  existing  Satel¬ 
lite  Data  Systems  service,  which  is 
currently  sent  to  U.S.  business 
clients,  but  it  will  be  expanded  to 
carry  regional  news  and  prices. 


British  daily  buys 
Crosfield  system 

The  Andover  Advertiser  in  south¬ 
ern  England  will  convert  its  hot-metal 
typesetting  system  to  computerized 
laser  typesetting,  Crosfield  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  said. 

Crosfield  said  the  Advertiser  has 
agreed  to  install  a  2330  system  con¬ 
taining  eight  Magician  Plus  terminals 
running  on  a  PDP  1 1/73  processor  and 
driving  a  Monotype  Lasercomp 
typesetter. 

The  16,000-circulation  weekly  will 
replace  its  Intertype  linecaster  less 
than  a  year  after  the  paper  was  taken 
over  by  Southern  Newspaper  Group 
following  four  generations  in  the 
hands  of  the  Holmes  family. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  four  more 
terminals  and  a  second  processor,  as 
labor  agreements  to  allow  direct 
input  by  editorial  department  were 
nearing  completion,  according  to  the 
Manchester,  N.H.,  division  of  Cros- 
field. 

Crosfield  also  announced  the  sale 
of  a  Datrax  765  facsimile  system  for 
Der  Bund,  the  Swiss  daily.  A  fiber¬ 
optic  system  will  link  Bund's  Bern 
office  with  a  printing  plant  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  for  output  of  complete  newspa¬ 
per  pages  to  anodized  aluminum 
offset  plates. 

Earnings  hike 
for  Abitibi-Price 

Abitibi-Price  Inc.  reported  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31 
were  $21.9  million  (Canadian),  or  29^ 
a  common  share,  compared  with 
$21 .7  million,  or  300  a  share,  last  year, 
when  there  were  fewer  outstanding 
shares. 

Net  sales  for  the  first  quarter  of  this 
fiscal  year  rose  7%  to  $696  million, 
while  operating  profit  rose  14%  to  $58 
million  from  a  year  earlier,  Abitibi- 
Price  said. 

Bernd  Koken,  president  and  chief 
executive,  said  the  results  overcame 
the  stronger  Canadian  dollar  and 
reflected  improved  performance  in 
most  segments.  Improvements  came 
even  though  capital  projects  reduced 
capacity  by  13,000  tons. 

Koken  said  1987  earnings  would 
benefit  from  the  currently  strong 
newsprint  market  and  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  growing  distribution  segment. 
He  said  1987  “holds  promise  as  long 
as  the  Canadian  dollar  does  not  con¬ 
tinue  appreciating  in  value.” 
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The  Future  Lies  In  New  Technology, 
and  we've  come  prepared. 


Presenting  Flint  ink's  New  Research  Center 


The  printing  industry  faces  some  key  issues 
today:  availability  and  cost  of  raw  materials... 
environmental  concerns.. .health  and 
safety  considerations... the  computerization  of 
presS'Side  and  prepress  operations. 

Meanwhile,  the  emphasis  on  quality  and  the 
demand  for  Increased  productivity  have  never 
been  greater. 

Changing  technology  has  created  many  of 
these  issues.  New  technology  will  be 
required  to  resolve  them,  and  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future. 

visit  our  ANPA/Tec  BOOTH  No.  2050 


Foreseeing  this  need  in  the  early  80’s,  Flint 
Ink  Corporation  developed  a  plan  for  the  future. 
At  the  heart  of  this  plan  was  a  state-of-the-art 
Research  Center  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Today, 
the  75,000-square-foot  facility  Is  a  reality, 
reaffirming  Flint  Ink’s  strong,  positive  vision  of 
the  future,  and  our  commitment  to  the  printing 
industry.  We  invite  you  to  visit  this  new  center 
^d  experience  the  energy  and  serose  of 
anticipation  that  exist  there. 

At  Flint  Ink,  we  believe  the  Future 
Lies  In  New  Technology,  and  we’ve 
come  prepared  to  turn  today’s  possi¬ 
bilities  into  tomorrow’s  reality. 


Corporate  Headquarters:  25111  Glendale  Ave.,  Detroit,  Ml  48239 
Research  Center:  4600  Arrowhead  Dr.,  P.O.  Box  8609,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48107 
with  49  locations  nationwide 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Newsday  adds  TKS 
press;  joins  six 
others  from  Goss 

Newsday  of  Long  Island  and  its 
New  York  Newsday  edition  for  New 
York  City  have  added  a  seventh  press 
to  Newsday’s  Melville,  N.Y.,  pro¬ 
duction  plant. 

The  10-unit  Tokyo  Kikai  Seisa- 
kusho  press  has  joined  six  Goss 
Metro  Offset  presses. 

Two  additional  10-unit  TKS 
presses  were  expected  to  be  added, 
one  this  fall  and  another  next  year. 

New  presses  are  planned  to  double 
Newsday’s  color  capacity  from  16 
pages  to  32. 

New  York  Newsday  is  the  first 
daily  in  the  city  to  attract  readers  with 
editorial  and  advertising  full  color. 

CText  acquires 
marketing  rights  for 
Archetype  system 

CText  Inc.  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
has  acquired  North  American  mar¬ 
keting  rights  for  newspaper  pagina¬ 
tion  products  developed  by 
Archetype  Inc.  of  Boston. 

Under  the  agreement,  CText  and 
Archetype  are  to  develop  advertising 
and  editorial  pagination  systems  for 
CText  personal  computer-based 
newspaper  front-end  systems. 

“This  OEM  agreement  will  result 
in  the  first  fully  integrated  newspaper 
publishing  system  built  entirely  on 
networked  PC  technology,”  said  Paul 
Trevithick,  Archetype  president. 

The  companies’  cooperation  has 
resulted  in  CText’s  ADept  display  ad 
terminal,  scheduled  to  make  its  debut 
in  Las  Vegas  June  6-10. 


CText  said  its  1 10  system  users  will 
meet  Sunday  June  7  during  the  ANPA 
technical  show. 

CText  also  said  J.D.  Graphics  Inc. 
of  Woodbridge,  Ontario,  has  been 
appointed  exclusive  Canadian  distrib¬ 
utor  for  CText  PC-based  publishing 
systems. 

Cybergraphic 
announces  new 
installations 

Cybergraphic  Systems  Inc.  has 
announced  the  following  newspaper 
installations: 

At  Shepparton  Newspapers  in  Vic¬ 
toria,  Australia,  a  45-terminal  system 
for  editorial,  classified  and  page 
makeup  to  produce  one  daily  and 
seven  weeklies. 

A  40-terminal  system  at  the  Towns¬ 
ville  Bulletin  in  Queensland,  Austra¬ 
lia,  for  the  daily  and  two  weeklies. 

At  Murdoch  magazines  in  New 
York  City,  24  terminals  for  classified 
and  display  ads  and  accounting. 

A  63-terminal  system  for  News 
World  Communications  Inc.  in  New 
York  for  the  New  York  City  Tribune 
and  Noiicias  del  Mundo  and  in  Los 
Angeles  30  terminals  for  Noticias. 

The  Southland  Times  in  Invercar¬ 
gill,  New  Zealand,  an  upgrade  to 
VAX  computers  from  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp. 

Quipp  installs 
new  single-copy 
conveyor  system 

Quipp  Inc.  has  announced  the  first 
installation  of  its  Quipp-Gripp  single¬ 
copy  conveyor  system  at  the  The  Led¬ 
ger  in  Lakeland,  Fla. 

The  installation  at  the  New  York 
Times  Co.  newspaper  caps  a  two-year 
development  by  Miami,  Fla. -based 
Quipp  and  is  part  of  the  first  phase  of 
the  Ledger’s  new  automated  mail- 
room. 

In  a  related  development,  Quipp 
and  Harris  Graphics  have  announced 
an  agreement  for  Harris  to  sell 
Quipp-Gripp  conveyors  with  on-line 
inserting  systems.  The  agreement 
covers  North  and  South  America.  It  is 
exclusive  when  the  conveyor  is  part 
of  a  new  Harris  Graphics  inserter  sys¬ 
tem,  but  both  companies  can  sell  the 
conveyor  for  other  applications. 

The  installation  at  the  Ledger 
includes  a  285-foot-long,  computer- 


controlled  conveyor  system.  It  is 
designed  to  pick  up  newspapers  indi¬ 
vidually  at  press  delivery  and  carry 
them  to  a  Harris  Graphics  inserter  in 
the  mailroom.  It  was  expected  to  be 
fully  operational  in  July  after  installa¬ 
tion  of  two  feeding  stations  to  the 
inserter. 

The  conveyor  was  expected  to 
expand  when  another  inserter  is 
added  later  this  year. 

Chuck  Carrol,  Ledger  production 
director,  said  he  was  “impressed” 
with  the  Quipp-Gripp.  “I’ve  never 
seen  a  major  piece  of  equipment  start 
up  so  smoothly  or  run  as  well  as  fast 
as  it  did,”  he  said. 


On  May  22,  Quebecor  Inc. 
acquired  for  a  cash  consideration  60% 
of  the  capital  stock  of  Color  Craft 
Litho  Inc.,  located  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia. 

The  acquisition  of  this  business, 
specializing  in  color  separation,  strip¬ 
ping  and  color  proof  services,  com¬ 
pletes  the  range  of  services  offered  by 
the  company  in  western  Canada 
through  its  Web  Press  Graphics 
printing  plant.  Color  Craft  Litho, 
whose  revenues  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  $2.2  million,  expects  to  increase 
its  share  of  the  market  with  newly 
installed  state-of-the-art  equipment. 


U.S.  newsprint  consumption  con¬ 
tinued  a  four-year  upward  trend  and 
publisher  inventories  maintained  a 
two-year  decline,  the  American  Paper 
Institute  said. 

In  its  March  report,  API  said  pre¬ 
liminary  results  showed  total  U.S. 
newsprint  consumption  rose  3%  to 
1.03  million  metric  tons.  Consump¬ 
tion  by  dailies  rose  3.7%  for  the 
month  to  789,000  metric  tons. 

Newspaper  publishers’  stock,  as 
reported  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  dropped 
3.9%  in  March  in  seasonally  adjusted 
figures  from  a  year  ago.  Preliminary 
figures  show  aggregate  stocks  of 
867,000  metric  tons.  An  ANPA 
survey  indicated  newspaper 
publishers’  stocks  dropped  to  an 
average  of  a  40-day  supply  from  a  high 
point  of  52  days  in  the  middle  of  1985. 


DAR-MAR-INC. 

7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa,  FI.  33604 
(813-932-8888) 

FASTEST 
MOST  MODERN 
CORE  STRIPPER 
IN  THE  WORLD 

Good  Reasons  to  Buy 

1.  Saves  Money 

2.  Saves  Labor 

3.  Safe,  All  Electric 

4.  No  Sawing 


Quebecor  acquires 
Color  Craft  Litho 


Newsprint 
consumption 
on  the  rise 
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SMALL  TOWN  DAILY  WITH  BIG  PLANS 
FINDS  THE  PERFECT  PARTNER  FOR  GROWTH; 
THE  NEW  HARRIS  GRAPHICS  NC-450 
4-PAGE  WEB  PRESS. 


John  Schumann, 
editor  and  publisher, 
Vero  Beach  Press 
Journal,  Florida. 


With  daily  circulation  at 

20,000  and  rising,  the  Vero 
Beach  Press  Journal  decided 
it  was  time  to  upgrade  productivity 
and  quality  to  meet  future  needs. 

The  paper  prides  itself  on  serving 
its  community  with  a  sophisticated 
product,  seven  days  a  week.  But  its 
old  press,  with  maximum  speed  of 
16,000  pph,  only  produced  a  paper 
of  up  to  24  pages.  It  was  no  way 
to  grow. 

lohn  Schumann:  “. . .  We  needed  a 
very  fast  press  [capable  of  printing 
for  double  present  circulation] . . . 
expandable . . .  producing  a  high- 
quality  paper . . .  flexible  in  paging 
and  color  placement,  and  represent- 
iirg  a  real  value . . ." 

After  extensive  evaluation,  Schu¬ 
mann  chose  the  Harris  Graphics 
NC-450,  our  new  4-page  web  press. 
With  10  units  and  the  RB-2  folder, 
the  NC-450  can  provide  a  40-page 
broadsheet  at  45,000  pph. 

At  the  Press  Journal,  every  minute 
counts.  Deadlines  are  pegged  to  a 
3:30  a.m.  carrier  pickup,  yet  the 


paper  holds  news  and  sports  sec¬ 
tions  until  2  a.m.  for  the  latest  news 
and  West  Coast  scores.  (Vero  Beach 
is  winter  home  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers!) 

Time  saved  in  make-ready  and 
running  is  time  gained  for  the  news 
desk.  And  there  are  other  vital  sav¬ 
ings.  With  the  NC-450,  “. . .  we  get 
the  speed  with  just  half  the  number 
of  plates  that  would  be  required  on 
a  semi-cylindrical  press,"  says 
Schumann.  "Over  the  life  of  the 
press,  we  figure  this  alone  will  save 
us  million." 

The  4-page  format  with  2-page 
breaks  gives  great  flexibilty  in 
paging  and  color  placement.  And 
the  paper  can  print  its  own  color 
comics  and  a  lot  of  spot  color. 

Add  the  capability  of  producing 
high  quality  inserts  and  other 
commercial  jobs  and  you'll  find,  as 
the  Press  Journal  has,  the  Harris 
Graphics  NC-450  the  ideal  press  for 
the  growing  smaU  to  medium  size 
newspaper. 

For  more  information,  please  con¬ 
tact  the  Sales  Promotion  Manager, 
Harris  Graphics,  121  Broadway 
Street,  Dover,  NH  03820, 
(603)749-1922. 


HARRIS 
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LINOTYPE  CO.  of  Hauppauge,  N.Y.,  has  annnouced 
that  its  Logostation  has  been  expanded  to  support  Super¬ 
fonts  and  Linotype  Laser  Fonts,  and  it  has  been  upgraded 
to  the  level  of  the  IBM  AT  personal  computer  for  faster 
processing  and  improved  output. 

The  improvements  allow  higher  quality  Superfonts  to  be 
created  for  the  CRTronic  or  Linotron  202  digital  typeset¬ 
ters.  And  for  the  Linotronic  300  and  500  imagesetters  the 
Logostation  makes  improved  Linotype  Laser  Font  char¬ 
acters. 

Linotype  also  released  an  enhanced  Central  Unit  300 
data  base  link  allowing  multiple  users  access  to  volumes  of 
text  and  fonts  on  the  Series  3(K). 

*  *  * 

COMPUSERVE  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  added  a 
Photography  Forum  to  its  electronic  message  service. 

The  offering  gives  professional  photographers  a  place  to 
discuss  techniques  and  ideas  with  peers:  on  computer 
terminals. 

The  service  is  designed  to  link  the  nearly  half  of  all 
professional  photographers  who,  studies  indicate,  have 
computers. 

The  forum  has  17  subtopics  such  as  darkrooms,  new 
products,  travel  photography,  photojournalism,  education 
and  Jobs. 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORP.  of  Maynard,  Mass., 
has  announced  a  new  generation  of  video  display  termi¬ 
nals  with  workstation  capabilities. 

The  VT33()  monochromatic  and  VT34()  color  text  and 
graphics  terminals  have  double  the  resolution,  up  to  five 
times  the  speed  and  cost  less  than  their  predecessors. 
They  are  designed  for  DEC's  VAX  computer  and  mul¬ 
tivendor  environments  in  a  range  of  markets,  including 
financial  services,  computer-integrated  manufacturing, 
office  automation,  design,  engineering  and  applications. 

They  can  do  such  things  as  simultaneously  manage  two 
computing  sessions,  can  store  up  to  six  screen  pages,  or 
I9,(KK)  characters  and  feature  advanced  ergonomic  fea¬ 
tures,  DEC  said. 

The  VT330  was  listed  at  $1 ,8‘J5  and  the  VT34()at  $2,795. 
They  come  with  a  one-year  guarantee. 

DEC  also  announced  new  3.0  versions  of  its  spreadsheet 
programs,  VAX  DECalc  and  VAX  DECalc-PLUS. 

*  *  * 

AMGRAF  INC.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  announced 
version  3.00  of  its  Mecca  III  software  for  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing  systems. 

Mecca  111  provides  pagination  of  technical  manuals, 
reports,  proposals  and  other  multiple-page,  chapter- 
oriented  publications,  Amgraf  said,  and  it  allows  produc¬ 
tion  of  newsletter  and  magazine  artwork  on  a  computer 
monitor. 

*  *  * 

NUTMEG  SYSTEMS  INC.  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  has 
introduced  the  Xerox  Full-Page  Display  for  use  on  the 
Apple  Macintosh  personal  computer. 

The  proprietary  interface  developed  by  the  Xerox 
reseller  is  offered  under  the  name  Nutmeg/Xerox  Full- 
Page  Display. 

The  screen  gives  Macintosh  users  what-you-see-is- 


what-you-get  display  of  characters. 

The  interface  board  clips  on  and  gives  full  S'A"  x  11" 
vertical  format  or  15-inch  diagonal  measure  screen.  Its 
resolution  is  90  dots  per  inch  on  a  720  x  900  pixel  display 
with  easy-to-read  white  phosphor  screen. 

It  lists  for  $1,995,  and  discounts  are  available  for  Apple 
Macintosh  user  groups. 

*  *  * 

WESTERN  LITHOTECH  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  Daily  Edition,  a  new  offset  printing  plate  for  large 
metropolitan  daily  newspaper. 

The  plates  are  the  latest  addition  to  the  company’s  line 
of  long-running  wipe-on  plates.  They  can  be  exposed  con¬ 
ventionally  and  processed  through  Western's  LITH-X- 
POSER  and  LITHOPLATER  systems. 

Daily  Edition  plates  reduce  tinting  and  toning  problems 
associated  with  longer-run  newspapers  and  require  10%  to 
12%  less  water  and  ink,  reducing  the  cost  of  ink  and 
fountain  solutions,  the  company  said. 

They  can  be  ordered  in  0.008",  0.010"  and  0.012"  gauges 
for  single-  and  double-width  presses. 

*  *  * 

HARRIS  GRAPHICS  has  introduced  a  system  for  elec¬ 
tronically  generating  line  art,  type  and  illustrations. 

Digi-Label,  designed  for  making  labels,  also  is  aimed  at 
packaging  and  other  applications  where  art,  illustrations 
and  type  are  combined. 

It  relies  on  the  DEC  PDP  1 1  computer,  a  Motorola- 
based  graphic  controller  and  color  monitor  to  generate 
effects  such  as  solid  and  smooth-graded  tints  for  overlays. 
It  is  designed  to  drive  a  laser  plotter  to  create  color  separa¬ 
tions  in  negative  or  positive  on  film  or  paper. 

*  *  * 

MGI  INTERNATIONAL  INC.  of  Morris  Plains,  N.J., 
has  introduced  its  latest  vacuum  cleaner,  the  cart-mounted 
E-VAC. 

It  operates  on  compressed  air  and  has  no  internal  mov¬ 
ing  parts.  It  uses  a  four-inch  hose  and  powerful  suction  to 
remove  paper  scraps  from  press  folders  and  other  areas.  It 
has  several  attachments. 

*  *  * 

WEB  PRESS  CORP.  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  added 
stacked  units  to  its  line  of  Web  Leader  and  Atlas  web 
offset  presses. 

The  vertical  configuration  allows  expansion  of  press 
lines  without  using  more  floor  space. 

Units  need  12  feet  of  vertical  clearance  and  can  be 
ordered  in  the  stacked  configuration  or  retrofitted  in  the 
field. 

He  ^  ^ 

XEPIX  INC.  of  Nashua,  N.H.,  has  introduced  a  UNIX- 
based  interactive  publishing  system  in  a  personal- 
computer  cabinet  with  high-resolution  monitor. 

The  Model  BG  system  featues  a  PC-sized  cabinet,  moni¬ 
tor  with  up  to  8  million  pixels.  Motorola  68020  processor 
operating  at  up  to  5  million  instructions  a  second,  has  one 
megabyte  of  memory,  one  megabyte  of  floppy  disk  mem¬ 
ory  and  various  hard  disk  options.  Options  include  Ether¬ 
net,  MS-DOS  operating  system,  compatibility  and  inter¬ 
faces  to  laser  scanners  or  printers. 

List  price  is  $1 ,595. 
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Why  gamble  with  your  color... 
when  we  offer  you  a  sure  bet 

We  redlly  get  to  know  your  operation.  We 
compile  our  findings  in  a  permanent  record  — 
and  place  your  “Fingerprint”  on  file  for  future 
reference. |.Then,  and  only  then,  do  we  custom¬ 
ize  a  color  ink  formula  just  for  you  —  and  we 
-supply  it  with  the  cdnsistency,  dependability 
and  service  that  have  made  Huber  an  industry 
leader  for  over  a  century.  If  you  want  quality 
color,  don’t  leave  anything  to  chance.  Call  on 
Huber  today.. .it’s  a  sure  bet. 

For  more  details  about  a  comprehensive 
analyse  of  your  operation,  call  Andy 
McDonnell,  Market  Manager,  Newsinks 
(201)906-1760;  - 
Think  ink. ..think  Huber. 


At  Huber,  we  jjnderstand  every  aspect  of 

newspaper  production  that  can  contribute  to 

color  quality.  That’s  why  we: 

•  Look  into  your  plate  preparation,  color 
separation,  print  density  and  lay 

•  Analyze  your  present  ink  formula,  ink/water 
balance,  and  the  paper  that  you  use 

•  Study  your  presses,  their  type,  makeup, 
configuration,  and  their  running  speed 

•  Look  at  the  overall  appearance  of  your 
printed  sheet  —  page  set-off,  smearing, 
rub-off  and  dot  gain 

•  Investigate  your  delivery  and  handling 
procedures  •  Collect  data  on  acceptance 
by  your  advertisers 
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About  Awards 


Canadian  Newspaper  Awards.  Winners  were  recently 
announced  in  the  38th  annual  Canadian  Newspaper 
Awards. 

Spot  News  Reporting:  John  Picton,  Toronto  Star; 
Enterprise  Reporting:  Paul  McKay,  Kingston  (Ont.) 
Whig-Standard;  Feature  Writing:  Lucinda  Chodan,  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette;  Foreign  Reporting:  Michael  Valpy,  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail;  Sportswriting:  Jean  Sonmor,  Toronto 
Sun;  Cartooning:  Brian  Gable,  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader- 
Post;  Editorial  Writing:  William  Thorsell,  Globe  and  Mail. 

Critical  Writing:  Ray  Conlogue,  Globe  and  Mail;  Col¬ 
umn  Writing:  Carol  Goar,  Toronto  Star;  Spot  News  Pho¬ 
tography:  Michael  Peake,  Toronto  Sun;  Feature  Photog¬ 
raphy:  Keith  Beatty,  Toronto  Star. 

Gandara  honored.  Albuquerque  Tribune  reporter 
Ricardo  Gandara  recently  won  the  grand  prize  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Education  Reporting  given  by  the  Education 
Writers  Association.  Gandara  also  won  EWA’s  first  place 
award  in  the  investigative  reporting  category  for  newspa¬ 
pers  under  75,000  circulation.  He  was  honored  for  his 
April  1986  series  “When  Equal  is  Unequal. 

The  National  Association  of  Hispanic  Journalists  also 
named  Gandara  the  winner  of  its  1 987  Guillermo  Martinez- 
Marquez  Journalism  Award. 

Religion  writers  honored.  The  Religion  Newswriters 
Association  has  named  George  Cornell,  religion  writer  for 
the  Associated  Press,  the  winner  of  its  George  Templeton 
Reporter  of  the  Year  Award. 

The  RNA  also  named  Russell  Chandler  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  the  winner  of  its  Supple  Award  for  distin¬ 
guished  religion  writing.  The  Grand  Rapid  (Mich.)  Press 
and  its  religion  editor,  Chris  Meehan,  won  the  award  for 
best  religion  news  section.  Rosanne  Ramunni  of  the  Eas¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Express  was  cited  for  best  religion  reporting  by  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  with  circulation  under  50,000. 

Human  rights  winner.  The  Fairfax  (Va.)  Journal  sports 
department  has  been  selected  as  the  organizational  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  1986  Human  Rights  Award  sponsored  by  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  Fairfax  County,  Va. 

The  award  was  given  in  recognition  of  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment’s  “long-sustained  effort  in  the  equal  coverage  of 
women’s  and  men’s  sports.” 

Man  of  the  Year.  Adweek  magazine  recently  named 
Newsday  publisher  Robert  Johnson  its  Newspaper  Execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Year.  “In  an  aging  industry  not  always  known 
for  its  entrepreneurs,  Johnson’s  fresh  thinking  earned  him 
this  year’s  honor,”  said  Adweek. 

William  Harvey  Award.  Richard  Wagoner  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  won  first  place  in  the 
newspaper  category  in  the  William  Harvey  Awards  given 
in  recognition  for  outstanding  stories  about  hypertension. 
The  award  is  sponsored  by  the  American  Medical  Writers 
Association,  National  High  Blood  Pressure  Education 
Program  and  Squibb  Corporation. 

Finley  honored.  Mark  Finley,  retired  promotion  chief 
for  the  Boston  Herald  American,  was  cited  by  the  Bay 
State  Chapter  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  for  his  literary 
work  which  includes  a  one-man  stage  play,  Thoreau 
Tonight,  and  a  platform  lecture  script  about  Margaret 
Fuller,  the  first  American  woman  newspaper  reporter. 


lAPA  winners.  The  Inter  American  Press  Association 
announced  the  winners  of  its  1987  awards. 

The  top  lAPA-Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Award  went  posthumously  to  Guillermo  Cano, 
publisher  of  El  Espectador  of  Bogota,  Colombia,  who  was 
murdered  last  December,  apparently  on  orders  from  drug 
lords. 

The  Miami  Herald  and  La  Nat  ion  of  Costa  Rica  shared 
the  lAPA-La  Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires  Award  for  their 
investigations  into  drug  trafficking. 

The  daily  Presencia,  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  won  an  lAPA- 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  Award  for  its  editorials  con¬ 
demning  drug  trafficking  and  urging  more  government 
action. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  won  the  lAPA-Tom  Wallace 
Award  for  its  coverage  of  Central  America.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  received  the  lAPA-Harmodio  Arias  Human 
Rights  Award  for  a  series  on  the  Shining  Path  guerrillas  in 
Peru. 

La  Opinion,  Los  Angeles,  won  the  lAPA-Pedro  G. 
Beltran  Award  for  public  service. 

Other  lAPA  winners  were  Don  Bohning,  Alfonso 
Chardy,  Yves  Colon  and  Brian  Duffy  of  the  Miami  Herald 
for  spot  news  coverage  of  the  fall  of  Jean  Paul  Duvalier  in 
Haiti;  Jon  Sawyer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  for  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  Haiti;  George  Melloan,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
for  his  editorials  on  Latin  America. 

Safety  award.  Wilfrid  Forbes,  retired  safety  director  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers,  received  the  seventh 
annual  Victor  J .  Mari  safety  award  for  his  achievements  in 
accident  prevention.  The  award  is  given  by  the  Safety 
Council  of  Western  Massachusetts. 

Commencement  speaker.  Washington  Post  editorial 
page  editor  Meg  Greenfield  will  address  the  198th  com¬ 
mencement  at  Williams  College,  Williams,  Mass.,  on  June 
7.  She  will  also  receive  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  degree. 

Friendly  Fellows.  Eleven  foreign  journalists  have  been 
selected  as  the  1987  Alfred  Friendly  Fellows,  which 
matches  them  with  host  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  The 
awards  were  established  in  1983  by  the  late  Alfred 
Friendly,  former  managing  editor  of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  Friendly  Fellows  and  their  hosts  are;  Sami  Afif  Al- 
Aboudi,  editor  of  Al-Fajr  Palestinian  Weekly.  Ramallah, 
West  Bank,  Gannett  Co.;  Munyaradzi  Chenje,  Ziana, 
Harare,  Zimbabwe,  Baltimore  Sun;  Anwar  Iqbal,  The 
Muslim,  Islamabad,  Pakistan,  Chicago  Tribune;  Ranee 
Sithare  Mohamed,  Colombo  Sun,  Sri  Lanka,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times;  Dele  Omotunde,  Newswatch  Magazine, 
Lagos,  Nigeria,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

William  Ndenga  Onyango,  Kenya  Times,  Nairobi, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Clair  Ann  Robertson,  Johannes¬ 
burg  Star,  South  Africa,  Washington  Post;  Isabel  Seguel 
Silva,  Ercilla  News  Magazine,  Santiago,  Chile,  Time 
magazine;  Ravi  Sidhu,  Chandigarh  Tribune,  India,  Seattle 
Times;  Sun  Ying  Xia,  Nan  Fang  Daily,  Guangzhou,  PRC, 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger. 

Hall  of  Famer.  The  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association  has  chosen  Eugene  S.  Pulliam  to  be  this  year’s 
inductee  into  its  Newspaper  Carrier  Hall  of  Fame.  Pulliam 
is  president  of  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of 
Indianapolis.  Newspapers  Inc.  and  publisher  of  Muncie 
Newspapers  Inc. 
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We  Are  The  Software  Firm  That  Incorporates 
Accounting  Principles  &  Human  Resources 
Into  Newspaper  Management  Systems 


We’re  Collier-Jackson,  and  we’ve 
spent  12  years  developing  advertising, 

1 

FULL  RANGE  OF  PRODUCTS 

circulation,  financial,  accounting  and 

Each  of  our  newspaper  management 

personnel  systems  to  help  newspapers 

systems  is  designed  to  do  business  the 

organize,  process,  analyze  and  pre¬ 

way  you  do  business.  And  they  work 

sent  information  more  efflciendy. 

alone  or  together  to  better  work  for  you. 

more  effectively. 

CJ/CIRCULATION^“ 

We  believe  it  is  the  creative  ideas  of 

CJ/ADVTRTISING™ 

our  people  that  make  our  products  so 

CJ/AD\ANCED  GENERAL  LEDGERS” 

successfol.  People  who  know  as  much 

CJ/ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE^” 

about  ROP  color  linage  as  they  do  about 

CJ/FKED  ASSETS^” 

reducing  CPU,  I/O  and  elapse  times. 

CJ/PAYROLL™ 

You  see,  it’s  the  combination  of  news¬ 

CJ/CLASSIFIED™ 

paper  expertise,  accounting  principles. 

CJ/.AD  TRACKING^” 

human  resources  and  software  know-how 

CJ/LAYOUT^“ 

that  sets  us  apart  as  a  company  and  dif¬ 

CJ/NEWSPRINT™ 

ferentiates  our  software  from  all  others. 

CJ/PERSONNEL^“ 

CJ/EMPLOYEE  FUND  ADMINISTRATION^" 

AWARD-WINNING  SOFTWARE 

CJ/REPORT  WRITERS" 

CJ/EXECULINK^” 

Our  unique  way  of  working  means 

our  installation  base  is  growing  at  a 
rapid  pace. 

EDUCATION  &  SUPPORT 

Work  which  earns  us  numerous  ICP 

When  you  choose  a  Collier-Jackson 

Awards  for  products  that  have  clearly 

system,  you  don’t  go  it  alone.  We’re  there 

evidenced  their  acceptability  in  the 

to  help  you  every  step  of  the  way  —  from 

marketplace  and  their  leadership  as 

analyzing  your  needs  through  implemen¬ 

proprietary  software  systems. 

tation,  education  &  training  to  24-hour, 

Growth  that  keeps  us  ranked  as  an 

phone-in  support. 

Inc.  500  and  ICP  200  company. 

And  whether  you’re  a  terminal  oper¬ 

It’s  the  payoff  for  dedication.  And  it 

ator,  circulation  manager,  advertising 

makes  for  satisfied  customers  in  news¬ 

director,  general  manager  or  publisher. 

papers  throughout  the  United  States. 

you’ll  find  Collier-Jackson  features  do 
make  the  job  easier. 

■  ColUer  Jackson,  Inc. 

H  Corporate  Offices: 

3707  VM?st  Cherry  Street 

Tampa.  Florida  33607 
(813)872-9990 
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Jackson  says  white 
reporters  can’t 
cover  black  issues 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  claiming 
white  reporters  don’t  understand 
black  problems,  says  that  blacks  are 
portrayed  in  a  negative  way  in  the 
media  because  most  of  the  reporting 
is  done  by  whites. 

“Most  reporters  have  no  sense  of 
the  [black]  area  so  they  can't  report 
it,”  said  Jackson. 

He  said  they  don’t  live  in  black 
communities  and  often  are  afraid  to 
go  into  the  neighborhoods.  He  termed 
the  media  “monolithic.” 

Jackson,  speaking  at  the  National 
Urban  Coalition  20th  Anniversary 
Convocation  on  May  20,  said  blacks 
are  portrayed  in  “five  deadly  ways  — 
less  intelligent,  less  hardworking, 
less  universal,  more  violent  and  less 
patriotic.” 

He  said  the  riots  of  the  1960s 
created  jobs  in  the  media  for  minori¬ 
ties  because  news  organizations 
needed  people  who  were  not  afraid  to 
go  into  black  sections  of  the  cities,  but 
that  the  number  of  black  journalists 
has  since  dropped. 

NY  Post  price  up 
in  outer  suburbs 

The  price  of  the  New  York  Post  has 
gone  up  to  500  in  the  city’s  outer 
suburbs. 

Roderick  Welch,  director  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  Post,  said  the  newsstand 
price  of  the  paper  remains  at  350  in 
New  York  City,  Westchester  County, 
Nassau  County  on  Long  Island  and 
Bergen  and  Hudson  Counties  in  New 
Jersey.  Beyond  that  area  the  price  is 
500. 

Mass,  paper  seeks 
first  issue  of  1887 

The  first  issue  of  the  Newhuryport 
(Mass.)  Daily  News  was  printed  on 
Feb.  1,  1887,  and  one  hundred  years 
later  the  editors  want  a  copy  and  are 
asking  the  community  for  help. 

To  celebrate  its  centennial,  the 
newspaper  wants  to  feature  the  first 
issue  with  other  artifacts  from  the 
turn  of  the  century  in  an  exhibit  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Institution  for  Sav¬ 
ings  at  the  Custom  House  Maritime 
Museum  in  Newburyport  June  15- 
July  13. 

“The  earliest  issue  we  are  aware  of 


is  dated  March  12,  1887,  and  is  pre¬ 
served  at  the  Essex  Institute  in 
Salem,”  said  Cal  Killeen,  editor  of 
the  Newburyport  Daily  News. 
“We’re  hoping  someone  in  the  area 
has  an  issue  dated  earlier  than  March 

12  in  their  collection  or  attic  and 
would  be  willing  to  share  it.  We’d  be 
happy  to  do  what  we  can  to  restore  it 
for  the  exhibit  and  for  their  collec¬ 
tion.” 

Anyone  who  may  have  a  clue 
toward  finding  an  issue  of  the  news¬ 
paper  dated  from  Feb.  1-March  12, 
1887  should  call  Sue  Sparling  at  Leg¬ 
end,  Inc.  in  Marblehead  at  (617)  631- 
0008. 

Capital  plans 
Sunday  edition 

The  Capital  of  Annapolis,  Md. ,  will 
begin  publishing  a  Sunday  edition,  the 
Sunday  Capital,  on  Sept.  20. 

The  newspaper  will  include  color 
comics,  expanded  news,  sports  and 
feature  coverage  and  the  USA 
Weekend  magazine.  The  news,  fea¬ 
tures  and  sports  staffs  will  be 
expanded. 

While  a  Sunday  edition  was  under 
consideration  for  a  number  of  years, 
publisher  Phillip  Merrill  said,  “We 
felt  we  could  not  produce  a  quality 
Sunday  newspaper  until  we  moved 
into  our  new  building  with  increased 
production  capacity.”  The  newspa¬ 
per  completed  its  move  to  a  new  $  15- 
million  plant  in  January. 

The  Capital,  with  a  circulation  of 
about  41,000,  publishes  Monday 
through  Friday  afternoon  and  Satur¬ 
day  morning. 

13  fellows  named 
to  Gannett  Center 

Thirteen  media  professionals  and 
educators  have  been  named  to  fellow¬ 
ships  for  the  1987-88  academic  year  at 
the  Gannettt  Center  for  Media  Stud¬ 
ies  at  Columbia  University. 

Selected  from  115  applicants,  the 
fellows  will  undertake  in-depth  inves¬ 
tigations  into  the  individuals,  institu¬ 
tions  and  issues  involving  mass  media 
or  technological  change. 

Fellows  from  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  include;  Loren  Ghiglione,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Southhridge 
(Mass.)  News-,  James  Kinsella,  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner-,  and  John 
Lawrence,  assistant  managing  editor, 
economic  affairs,  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 


Southwestern  Bell 
starts  ad  campaign 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company  has  launched  a  broadcast 
and  print  advertising  campaign  in  all 
32  markets  within  its  five-state 
region. 

Entitled  “Network,”  the  campaign 
consists  of  five  30-second  and  two  60- 
second  tv  commercials,  plus  six  cor¬ 
responding  four-color  and  three 
black-and-white  print  ads.  It  features 
“Network,”  the  technology  which 
enables  Southwestern  Bell  customers 
to  call  across  the  street  or  across  the 
state  and  to  transmit  business  infor¬ 
mation  or  medical  records  through  its 
data  links. 

Print  ads  are  slated  to  run  through 
November  in  local  business  journals, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  regional 
editions  of  Time,  Newsweek,  Sports 
Illustrated,  Business  Week,  Inc., 
National  Geographic,  Discover,  For¬ 
tune,  Venture  and  Southern  Living. 

The  agency  is  D’Arcy  Masius  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  St.  Louis. 

VISTA  distributed 
in  San  Diego  Union 

V/STA,  the  Hispanic  magazine,  has 
announced  that  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  will  begin  distributing  the 
magazine  in  June.  Initially,  VISTA’s 
circulation  in  San  Diego  will  be  20,000 
copies  every  month. 

In  addition,  the  VISTA-in-Educa- 
tion  circulation  reached  6,465  copies 
in  May,  and  the  magazine  expects  to 
be  sending  more  copies  to  classrooms 
across  the  country  when  the  new 
school  year  starts  in  September. 

Weekly  group  says 
readership  highest 

Independent  Newspapers,  a  subur¬ 
ban  group  of  community  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  metropolitan  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Ariz.,  area,  said  it  has  received 
confirmation  that  its  publications 
have  the  highest  readership  in  the 
eight  markets  they  serve. 

According  to  an  announcement 
from  the  group.  Verified  Audit  Circu¬ 
lation  reported  that  93.9%  of  all 
households  in  the  areas  served  by 
Independent  Newspapers  receive  the 
newspaper  and  85. 1%  of  these  homes 
actually  read  it. 
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IN  BRIEF 


Newspaper  ad 
expenditures  up 
10%  in  March 

Expenditures  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  March  totaled  $2,457  billion, 
an  increase  of  10.7%  over  March 
1986,  according  to  preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  from  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau. 

Expenditures  for  retail,  the  largest 
category,  increased  7.1%  to  $1,229 
billion.  Classified  spending  was  up 
18.2%  to  $924  million,  and  national 
went  up  4.3%  to  $304  million. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1987,  overall 
expenditures  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  increased  10.4%  to  $6,608  bil¬ 
lion.  Retail  spending  was  up  8.3%  to 
$3,295  billion,  classified  rose  16.4%  to 
$2,479  billion,  and  national  went  up 
2.2%  to  $830  million. 

NNA  cancels  Fla. 
meeting  in  protest 
of  advertising  tax 

The  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  has  canceled  plans  to  hold  its  fall 
1989  annual  convention  and  trade 
show  in  Florida  as  a  protest  against 
the  state’s  5%  sales  tax  on  advertis¬ 
ing.  Another  southeastern  U.S.  site 
will  be  selected. 

After  consultation  with  Florida 
State  Press  Association  manager 
Richard  Shelton  and  NNA  regional 
director  Tim  Matthew,  both  of  whom 
urged  the  move,  Richard  Nafsinger, 
president  of  the  organization,  said  the 
action  not  only  was  in  protest  against 
the  Florida  ad  tax  but  also  was  a  signal 
to  other  state  legislatures  that  may  be 
considering  similar  levies. 

Study  shows  few 
non-whites  working 
at  Canadian  papers 

Non-whites  are  almost  non-exis¬ 
tent  at  Canadian  newspapers, 
according  to  a  university  study. 

The  survey  of  20  newspapers 
includes  the  10  largest  —  among 
them  the  Toronto  Star  and  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail  —  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  third  of  Canada’s  and  85%  of 
Ontario’s  daily  circulation. 

Of  the  1,731  full-time  newsroom 
employees  surveyed,  only  30,  or 


1 .7%,  were  visible  minorities,  natives 
or  disabled,  according  to  Harish  Jain, 
a  business  professor  and  specialist  in 
personnel  and  industrial  relations  at 
McMaster  University  in  Hamilton. 

The  Canadian  Press  reported  that 
the  study  showed  the  media  faring 
well  “by  design  or  otherwise’’  in  the 
hiring  of  women,  noting  that  31%  of 
newsroom  employees  were  women. 
Women  also  accounted  for  19%  of 
managerial  positions. 

At  the  time  of  the  study  in  1986,  the 
publications  surveyed  had  no  non¬ 
white  managers.  The  study  catego¬ 
rized  people  of  Chinese,  Black,  Indo- 
Pakistani,  West  Asian  or  Arab,  Fili¬ 
pino,  Japanese,  Southeast  Asian, 
Korean  and  Oceanic  background  as 
members  of  visible  minorities. 

The  study  was  done  by  McMaster 
graduate  student  Adam  Mayers,  now 
a  reporter  with  the  Star,  under  Jain’s 
direction. 

Jain  was  slated  to  present  the  study 
to  a  special  parliamentary  committee 
on  multiculturalism  as  part  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  presentation,  in  which  he  planned 
to  call  upon  Ottawa  to  apply  employ¬ 
ment  equity  legislation  more  rigor¬ 
ously  to  force  companies  that  deal 
with  the  government  to  hire  more 
non-whites. 

Bennett  Corp.  gives 
75  scholarships  to 
daily  staffers’  kids 

The  James  Gordon  Bennett 
Memorial  Corporation  is  awarding 
more  than  $80,000  in  college  scholar¬ 
ships  to  75  students  for  the  1987-88 
academic  year. 

The  Bennett  Corporation,  award¬ 
ing  scholarships  from  $500  to  $2,000, 
selects  candidates  from  the  depen¬ 
dents  of  New  York  City  daily  newspa¬ 
per  employees  with  10  years  of  ser¬ 
vice.  The  non-profit  organization  also 
provides  financial  aid  to  such  employ¬ 
ees  and  their  families. 

Scholarship  applications  for  the 
1988-89  academic  year  are  available 
through  the  corporation’s  office  and 
eligible  newspapers’  personnel 
offices.  Deadline  is  March  1,  1988. 

The  Bennett  board  also  announced 
the  re-election  of  its  directors  and 
officers. 

Michael  Clendenin,  former  metro¬ 
politan  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  was  re-elected  chairman; 
and  Patrick  Finnegan,  former  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  budget  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Scripps  Howard  Founda¬ 
tion  and  Scripps  Howard  Newspa¬ 


pers,  respectively,  was  named  direc¬ 
tor  emeritus.  Edward  Quinn,  former 
editorial  department  manager  of  the 
Daily  News,  will  replace  Finnegan, 
serving  as  president  of  the  board. 

In  addition,  William  White,  former 
New  York  State  superintendent  of 
banks,  will  serve  as  vice  president, 
and  James  Crain,  vice  president.  New 
England  Telephone  will  serve  as  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Directors  include;  Joseph  Eisen- 
berg,  manager  labor  relations  of  the 
New  York  Times;  Peter  Paris,  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager  of  the  New  York 
Post;  James  Greenfield,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Joseph  McGovern,  former 
chancellor  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  and  James  Willse,  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  News. 

Conference  will 
be  held  in 
South  Africa 

The  international  conference, 
“Conflict  and  the  Press,”  will  be  held 
in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  as 
planned,  from  Oct.  7-9. 

Contingency  plans  remain  in  place, 
however,  should  politics  prevent  the 
conference  from  being  held  there. 
Hosted  by  the  Star  of  Johannesburg, 
the  conference  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  newspaper,  which 
has  been  burned  down,  closed  down 
and  censored  more  than  once  during 
that  period. 

Speakers  slated  to  appear  include 
Katharine  Graham  of  the  Washington 
Post;  Lord  McGregor,  chairman  of 
the  last  Royal  Press  Commission  in 
London;  and  Cushrow  Irani  of  the 
Calcutta  Statesman. 

La  Opinion  promo 
gets  240,000  entries 

The  recent  reader  promotion  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Spanish-language  daily 
La  Opinion  drew  over  240,000  entries 
from  readers  in  just  over  one  month. 

A  gift  was  given  away  each  day  in 
March,  and  winners  were  listed  the 
following  day  in  the  Los  Angeles 
newspaper.  The  March  31  winner 
drove  away  in  a  new  1987  Hyundai. 

Contest  promotional  material 
included  point  of  sale,  rack  cards  and 
Spanish-language  radio  and  television 
spots.  All  materials  listed  31  specific 
reasons  to  read  La  Opinion  as  part  of 
the  contest’s  promotional  theme. 
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A  Complete 

Solution 


EDITORIAL  NETWORKS 

•  Software  for  professional  publishing.  •  Up  to  63  Apples”  per 
network.  •  Captures,  sorts  &  stores  wire  service  copy.  •  I^o- 
fessional-looking  output  to  conventional  and  Postcript*  type¬ 
setters.  •  Fast,  accurate  hyphenation  &  justification.  •  Automatic 
kerning.  •  Controlled  set-width,  letter  &  word  spacing. 


DISPLAY  AD  MAKEUP 

•  Professional  text,  drawing  &  graphics  system  for  the  Macintosh”. 

•  Type  from  5  to  400  point.  •  Postscript  output.  •  Measurement 
in  picas/points,  inches,  centimeters  &  ciceroes.  •  Supports 
digitized  tablets,  large-screen  monitors,  scanners,  scanned  images 
&  clii>-art  packages.  •  Configurable  tool  pallette.  •  Windowing. 

•  Multiple  views  of  same  file.  •  Smoothing  routines.  •  Scaling. 


CLASSIFIED  NETWORK 

Scheduling,  Tracking  &  Billing 

•  Multi-user,  Macintosh  based  •  Schedules  ads  for  simple  or 
complex  runs  in  one  or  several  publications.  •  Invoices  ads, 
interfaces  accounts  receivable  program.  •  Bills  by  character, 
word,  line  or  inch.  •  Handles  multiple  ad  rates,  up  charges, 
discounts  and  credit  checks. 


Software  designed  and  written  from  scratch  by  publishing 
professionals  with  all  the  essential  and  simplest  operating 
features  to  meet  your  everyday  needs.  Installed  in  more 
than  60  newspapers  over  the  past  18  months.  Concept 
systems  have  proven  their  reliability  and  durability  In  the 
field.  Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  current  users  as  well  as 
detailed  Information  on  our  complete  line  of  publishing 
systems. 


DISPLAY  AD  NETWORK 

Scheduling,  Tracking, 

Billing  &  Page  Dummying 

•  Order  entry  by  salesman  or  operator.  •  Scheduling  &  tracking 
places  ads  in  the  right  publications.  •  Billing  generates  invoices 
and  provides  compete  accounts  receivable.  •  Handles  multiple 
publications,  multiple  ad  rates,  pickups,  up  charges,  discounts 
and  credit  checks. 


CONCEPT 

PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 


Concept  Publishing  Systems,  126  Monroe  St.,  Beaver  Dam,  WI 
53916.  Telephone  (414)  887-3731.  Telefax  (414)  887-0439. 

NewsSet  Is  a  registered  trademark  of  CorKept  Publishing  Systems.  Beaver  Dam.  WI.  Macintosh  is  a 
trademark  Ucens^  to  Apple  Computer,  Cupertino.  CA.  Apple  //GS  &  the  Apple  loro  are  roistered 
trademarks  of  Apple  Computer.  Cupertino.  CA.  PostScript  is  a  registered  trademark  oT  Adobe  Systems 
Incorporated.  Palo  Alto.  CA. 


See  Us  At  Booth  #3060  At  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Exposition  In  Las  Vegas,  June  6-10. 


LEGAL  BRIEFS  - 

Paper  wins  lawsuit 
brought  by  owners 
of  other  newspaper 

A  Superior  Court  jury  has  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times  in 
a  $30-niiIIion  libel  suit  filed  by  two  co¬ 
owners  of  another  newspaper. 

The  plaintiffs,  Roy  Brogdon  Jr.  and 
Frank  Williams,  co-owners  of  the 
Telegraph,  claimed  that  a  May  16, 
1984  article  in  the  Times  linked  them 
with  the  late  Tilton  Lamar  Chester,  an 
admitted  drug  smuggler  who  died  in 
an  airplane  crash  on  his  White  County 
farm  in  June  1985. 

The  article  was  about  the  Tele¬ 
graph’s  coverage  of  Chester,  and  one 
paragraph  said  the  paper  had  been  in 
“financial  trouble”  since  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  Chester  was  unsealed. 

A  federal  grand  jury  indicted  Ches¬ 
ter  in  a  drug-smuggling  operation. 
Chester,  who  admitted  smuggling 
drugs  but  contended  he  did  so  as  an 
undercover  agent  working  for  the 
government,  never  stood  trial. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Rick  Story 
denied  the  plaintiffs’  claim  for  puni¬ 
tive  damages  because  evidence  failed 
to  show  the  Times  maliciously  pub¬ 
lished  the  article. 

— AP 

Three  Ariz.  papers 
seek  report  on 
drug  investigation 

Three  Arizona  newspapers  have 
gone  to  court  in  an  attempt  to  force 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  release  a 
1,128-page  police  report  on  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Suns  drug  investigation. 

A  special  action  was  filed  May  20  in 
Maricopa  County  Superior  Court  by 
the  Mesa  Tribune,  Arizona  Republic 
and  Phoenix  Gazette. 

The  police  report  outlines  the 
investigation  which  led  to  April  16 
and  May  14  drug  indictments  by  a 
county  grand  jury  against  13  people, 
including  three  current  Suns  players 
and  two  former  players  for  the 
National  Basketball  Association 
team. 

The  newspapers  said  requests  for 
the  documents  were  denied  by  Phoe¬ 
nix  Police  Chief  Ruben  Ortega  and 
County  Attorney  Tom  Collins. 

The  Tribune,  and  later  other  news¬ 
papers,  had  obtained  and  published 
portions  of  the  grand  jury  transcripts, 
and  Collins  is  investigating  how  they 
were  leaked. 


The  Tribune  said  county  investiga¬ 
tors  have  appeared  at  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  Phoenix  office  asking  to  see  the 
transcripts  and  asking  reporters  to 
disclose  where  they  got  the  docu¬ 
ments. 

The  Tribune  is  published  by  Cox 
Arizona  Publications  Inc.,  and  the 
Republic  and  Gazette  are  published 
by  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc. 

— AP 

Court  upholds  ban 
on  public,  reporters 

A  judge  will  be  allowed  to  bar 
reporters  and  the  public  from  hearing 
lawyers’  arguments  made  out  of 
jurors’  earshot  during  the  trial  of  a 
woman  accused  of  killing  her  adopted 
son  22  years  ago,  the  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled. 

Reporters  were  also  barred  from 
reporting  pretrial  testimony  heard  on 
May  4  and  a  May  5  evidence  supres- 
sion  hearing  from  which  Judge  David 
Marsden  excluded  them. 

The  appeal  by  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  Dispatch,  WCCO-TV  and 
KARE-TV,  was  rejected  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  May  1 1 . 

Lois  Jurgens,  61,  is  accused  of  kill¬ 
ing  3-year-old  Dennis  Craig  Jurgens  in 
April  1965.  The  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  his  death  were  overlooked 
until  last  year,  when  the  boy’s  natural 
mother,  Jerry  Sherwood,  became 
suspicious  when  she  tried  to  learn 
how  her  son  died  and  persuaded 
authorities  to  reopen  the  case. 

— AP 

McClatchy  looks  to 
move  Laxalt  lawsuit 

A  last-minute  motion  to  move  for¬ 
mer  Sen.  Paul  Laxalt’s  $250-million 
libel  action  against  McClatchy  news¬ 
papers  to  another  state  has  been  filed 
by  the  news  group. 

Another  McClatchy  motion  filed  in 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Reno,  Nev, 
on  the  May  15  deadline  for  pretrial 
matters  in  the  case  seeks  to  exclude 
any  discussions  at  trial  of  past  and 
pending  libel  actions  against  the 
newspaper. 

A  third  McClatchy  motion 
seeks  to  exclude  discussions  of  Lax- 
alt’s  political  future  at  the  trial  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  June  23.  Laxalt  is  consid¬ 
ering  a  run  for  the  Republican  pres¬ 
idential  nomination. 

Meanwhile,  Laxalt  attorney  James 


Beasley  filed  a  motion  for  summary 
judgment  in  the  case,  asking  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Edward  Reed  to  find 
McClatchy  guilty  of  defaming  Laxalt. 

Laxalt  filed  the  $250-million  suit 
against  S ac r a m e n t o- ba s e d 
McClatchy  in  1984,  objecting  to  an 
article  that  said  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  had  evidence  of  a  skimming 
operation  at  a  Carson  City,  Nev., 
casino  while  under  Laxalt  family  con¬ 
trol  in  the  early  1970s. 

Laxalt  has  denied  the  allegations 
which  appeared  in  McClatchy  news¬ 
papers  in  Sacramento,  Fresno  and 
Modesto. 

— AP 

Appeal  court  opens 
pretrial  hearings 
in  preacher’s  suit 

A  Louisiana  state  appeals  court  has 
ruled  that  ajudge  cannot  close  pretrial 
hearings  in  preacher  Marvin  Gor¬ 
man’s  $90-million  suit  aganst  televi¬ 
sion  evangelist  Jimmy  Swaggart. 

The  ruling  from  Louisiana’s  4th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeal  came  after 
Swaggart  and  Gorman  had  already 
entered  the  courtroom  in  preparation 
for  the  hearing  on  May  15. 

Swaggart  and  more  than  a  dozen 
co-defendants  had  asked  that  hear¬ 
ings  on  pretrial  motions  be  kept  secret 
because  of  the  potential  for  embar¬ 
rassing  women  who  might  be  called  to 
testify  about  allegations  of  sexual 
misconduct  by  Gorman. 

“Someone  might  be  embarrassed, 
but  we  can  deal  with  that  as  we  go 
along,”  said  Jack  Weiss,  attorney  for 
the  Times-Picayune,  Capitol  City 
Press  and  television  station  WBRZ, 
the  news  media  that  had  sought  to 
open  the  proceedings.  Capitol  City 
Press  publishes  the  Morning  Advo¬ 
cate  and  State-Times,  both  in  Baton 
Rouge. 

On  May  14,  Orleans  Civil  Court 
Judge  Richard  Ganucheau  rejected  a 
request  by  news  outlets  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  press  be  admitted  to  the 
hearing. 

Ganucheau  had  also  rejected  the 
news  organizations’  request  to  be 
allowed  to  intervene  in  the  suit  in 
order  to  fight  the  confidentiality 
motions. 

Gorman,  pastor  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Christian  Center  and  head  of  Mar¬ 
vin  Gorman  Ministries’  television  stu¬ 
dio,  filed  suit  in  March,  accusing 
Swaggart  and  others  of  plotting  to 
ruin  his  television  ministry  with  false 
reports  of  adulterous  affairs. 

— AP 
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LJ^CCAIN 

NEWSPAPER  STUFFER 


DEPENDABILITY 

PRODUCTIVITY 

PROFITABILITY 


start  with  a  new  and  innovative  concepf- 
execute  it  with  the  know-how  only  76  years  of 
experience  in  the  industry  con  give,  then  build 
it  with  oil  the  precision  and  quality  for  which 
your  company  is  already  world  famous,  and 
you  should  have  an  exceptional  piece  of 
equipment.  How  good?  Only  time  will  tell! 

Ten  years  ago  we  sold  our  first  660  Newspaper 
Stutters.  Now,  after  ten  years  of  continuous, 
trouble-free  operation,  they've  proven  them¬ 
selves  to  be  everything  we  had  hoped  for, 
and  more! 

*The  McCain  660  Stuffing  Concept  gathers 
all  insertions  in  a  single  pile  and  inserts  the 
complete  package  in  one  smooth  operation. 
It  eliminates  the  problems  of  multiple  sepa¬ 
rate  insertions.  There  is  less  jamming,  less 
waste,  less  downtime  and  less  short  counts- 
more  production  and  more  profit,  year  after 
year,  after  year. 

Today  the  660  system  is  better  than  ever- it 
consists  of  options  and  configurations  that 
enable  us  to  fit  it  to  your  particular  stuffing 
needs.  So,  if  you're  thinking  of  automating  your 
hand  stuffing  procedure,  or  are  just  tired  of  all 
the  problems  your  present  system  is  giving 
you,  write  or  call  for  the  complete  660  story. 


McCAIN  MANUFACTURING  CORR 

6200  W  60th  St.,  Chicago.  III.  60638 
(312)  586-6200  •  Telex  25-3772 
Cable:  McCaInco,  Chicago 


RECIPIENT  OF  THE  PRESTIGIOUS 
N.A.P.L.  INDUSTRY  AWARO  FOR  1987 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 


R.l.  newspaper 
loses  libel  suit 

The  Woonsocket  (R.l.)  Call  has 
been  ordered  by  a  federal  court  jury  to 
pay  a  Bellingham,  Mass.,  man 
$I0,(X)0  in  damages  for  a  story  pub¬ 
lished  about  his  arrest. 

The  Jury  on  May  21  found  that  the 
newspaper  libeled  Ronald  N.  Lussier 
on  Jan.  14,  1985,  when  it  said  he  was 
arrested  at  home  on  charges  of 
assaulting  his  boss  when  in  fact  he 
was  arrested  after  he  went  to  the  Bel¬ 
lingham  police  station  to  file  charges 
against  his  boss. 

The  newspaper’s  lawyer,  Michael 
R.  Horan,  said,  “I  still  feel  the  article 
was  not  libelous  in  any  way.  We 
accept  the  jury’s  verdict,  but  we’re 
obviously  very  disappointed." 

Horan  said  publisher  Paul  A. 
LaBreche  is  considering  whether  to 
appeal. 

— AP 

Family  feud  now 
in  hands  of  judge 

The  12-year  family  feud  over  the 
inheritance  of  the  Los  Angeles  Sen¬ 
tinel,  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  black 
newspapers,  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  Superior  Court  judge,  who  will 
decide  between  an  illegitimate  son 
and  the  founder’s  sister,  battling 
against  the  founder’s  widow  and  chief 
executive. 

Ruth  Washington,  the  73-year-old 
widow  of  founding  publisher  Leon 
Washington  Jr.,  is  the  estate’s 
administrator,  as  well  as  being  the 
Sentinel’s  publisher  and  a  leading  fig¬ 
ure  in  Los  Angeles’  black  commu¬ 
nity. 

Washington’s  ally  is  attorney  Ken¬ 
neth  Thomas,  chief  executive  of  the 
paper,  who  acquired  control  of  the 
newspaper  in  1983  by  paying  off  a 
$300,000  debt  and  promising 
Washington  a  lifetime  contract. 

Heirs  Lynn  Williams  Washington, 
37,  allegedly  fathered  by  the  news¬ 
paper’s  bookkeeper,  and  the  found¬ 
er’s  sister,  Juanita  Goodman,  are  on 
the  other  side.  They  inherited  a  20% 
interest  in  the  Sentinel. 

Attorneys  for  the  son  and  sister 
have  asked  the  judge  to  put  the  paper, 
which  has  faced  declining  circulation 
and  financial  troubles,  up  for  sale  and 
remove  its  management.  They  want 
the  ownership  transfer  to  Thomas 
negated  and  another  sale  conducted 
so  they  can  realize  the  full  value  of 
their  20%  interest. 


Donald  Miller,  attorney  for  the  son 
and  sister,  said  they  received  only 
$20,000  for  their  stake  in  a  separate 
transaction,  and  that  they  did  not  ben¬ 
efit  from  the  sale  to  Thomas.  Miller 
claims  the  paper  is  worth  $1  million, 
which  would  increase  his  clients’ 
stake  to  $200,000. 

Contempt  dismissal 
upheld  in  R.l.  case 

A  federal  appeals  court  has  again 
upheld  dismissal  of  contempt  convic¬ 
tions  against  the  Providence  (R.L) 
Journal  for  defying  a  judge’s  order 
and  publishing  a  story  about  the 
reputed  head  of  New  England  orga¬ 
nized  crime. 

The  1st  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  also  warned  in  its  May  14 
ruling  that  in  the  future  publishers 
faced  with  similar  circumstances 
must  make  “good  faith”  efforts  to 
make  emergency  appeals. 

The  Providence  newspaper  did  not 
make  such  an  appeal  before  publish¬ 
ing  its  story  on  Raymond  J.  “Junior” 
Patriarca  on  Nov.  14,  1985. 

The  day  before,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Francis  J.  Boyle  issued  a  restraining 
order  barring  the  newspaper  from 
publishing  the  story,  which  was  based 
on  illegal  government  wiretaps  in  the 
1960s  at  the  headquarters  of  the  late 
crime  boss  Raymond  L.S.  Patriarca. 

The  younger  Patriarca  told  Boyle 
that  publication  of  the  story  would  be 
an  unconstitutional  invasion  of  his 
privacy.  The  Journal  contended 
Boyle’s  order  was  unconstitutional 
prior  restraint  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

After  the  story  was  published, 
Boyle  lifted  the  restraining  order, 
saying  he  did  not  think  appellate 
courts  would  find  it  constitutional  but 
he  still  found  the  newspaper  and 
executive  editor  Charles  McCorkle 
Hauser  in  criminal  contempt. 

He  fined  the  newspaper  $100,000 
and  ordered  Hauser  to  perform  200 
hours  of  community  service  in  lieu  of 
an  18-month  jail  sentence. 

The  Journal  appealed,  and  a  three- 
judge  panel  of  1st  Circuit  judges  in 
December  overturned  the  contempt 
convictions  while  criticizing  the 
newspaper  for  appearing  to  use  “the 
presence  of  the  court  order  to  bolster 
the  importance  of  the  Patriarca 
story.” 

A  court-appointed  special  prosecu¬ 
tor  appealed  to  the  full  six-member 
court,  asking  that  the  penalties  be 
reinstated.  The  court  denied  the 
motion. 

— AP 


Calif,  court  rejects 
lawsuit  against  Bee 

The  California  state  Supreme  Court 
has  rejected  a  libel  suit  against  the 
Fresno  Bee  by  a  man  who  was  named 
an  organized  crime  figure  by  a 
reporter  in  a  legal  declaration  that  was 
ruled  immune  from  suit. 

Paul  Mosesian  had  filed  the  libel 
suit  against  McClatchy  Newspapers, 
publisher  of  the  Bee,  and  two  report¬ 
ers,  saying  he  had  been  falsely  por¬ 
trayed  as  a  mob  figure. 

The  case  is  a  spinoff  of  another  libel 
suit  over  a  1979  article  by  McClatchy 
investigative  reporter  Denny  Walsh, 
also  involving  allegations  of  orga¬ 
nized  crime  connections. 

In  May  1982  pretrial  proceedings 
for  the  earlier  libel  suit,  Walsh  was 
questioned  under  oath  in  an  out-of- 
court  deposition.  His  lawyer  asked 
him  what  he  knew  about  organized 
crime  in  Fresno.  In  his  answer,  Walsh 
named  a  number  of  people,  including 
Mosesian,  who  he  said  were  involved 
in  organized  crime  activities. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  Bee  ran  an 
article  based  on  Walsh’s  statement 
and  which  included  Mosesian’s 
name. 

Fresno  County  Superior  Court 
Judge  Eugene  Krum  refused  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  suit,  but  was  reversed  Feb. 
24  by  the  5  th  District  Court  of  Appeal, 
which  said  the  privilege  to  report  any¬ 
thing,  even  defamatory  material, 
from  the  record  of  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  without  fear  of  lawsuit  is  part  of 
the  public’s  right  to  access  the  courts. 

— AP 

Mobster  reputation 
too  bad  for  damage, 
claims  Ariz.  paper 

Newspaper  lawyers  have  asked  the 
Arizona  state  Court  of  Appeals  to  rule 
that  the  reputation  of  a  self-described 
mob  enforcer  was  too  bad  to  have 
been  damaged  by  stories  linking  him 
to  a  reporter’s  murder. 

The  request  by  lawyers  for  the 
Scottsdale  Progress  was  made  May 
1 1  in  a  $1 -million  defamation  lawsuit 
filed  in  1984  by  Roy  Romano  against 
the  Progress,  publisher  Jonathan 
Marshall  and  reporter  Don  Devereux. 

“Romano’s  reputation  was,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  incapable  of  sustaining 
anything  other  than  nominal  damage, 
at  best,”  the  newspaper’s  lawyers 
contend. 

(Continued  on  page  130) 
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GRACE 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  55  Hayden  Avenue,  Lexington,  MA  02173  (617)  861-6600 


WEEKLY  EDITOR 


Dick  Nafsinger 
Hood  River  News 
Hood  River,  Oregon 


By  Tom  Riordan 

Dick  Nafsinger  travels  a  lot  these 
days. 

That’s  because  this  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Hood  River  (Ore.)  News  has 
wide-ranging  responsibilities  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Newspapers 
Association. 

He  is  in  constant  demand  as  a 
speaker  at  meetings  of  press  groups 
across  much  of  America.  Dick  can  fill 
these  requests  because  over  the  years 
he  has  built  a  dependable  Hood  River 
News  team.  It  keeps  community 
coverage  and  ad  sales  flowing 
smoothly. 

Wally  Eakin  has  served  as  editor 
since  1962.  Ray  Buchheit  has  been 
production  superintendent  since 
1946.  Two  of  Ray's  printers  combine 
for  55  years  of  service  at  the  News. 

That's  stability. 

Polly  Timberman,  inventive  editor 
of  the  Kaleidoscope  feature  section, 
is  sort  of  new  — just  nine  years.  She 
is  a  late-blooming  Journalist.  After 
rearing  her  family,  Polly  entered  the 
University  of  Oregon’s  j-school. 

About  then,  Dick  guest-lectured  at 
the  school.  He  asked  the  chairman  for 
a  list  of  his  best  students.  Polly's 
name  appeared  near  the  top,  and  Dick 
offered  her  a  reporter's  job. 

She  figured  some  experience  on  a 
weekly  might  look  good  on  future 
resumes.  “I  thought  I’d  try  working 
here  for  a  year  or  two.  The  trouble  is  1 
fell  in  love  with  Hood  River." 

That's  easy  to  do. 

This  town  of  4,600  residents  sits 
along  the  Columbia  River  Gorge.  The 
river  serves  as  the  250-mile  border 
between  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Snow-capped  Mt.  Hood  sits  at  Hood 
River’s  back  door. 

Five  years  ago  the  city  built  a  large 
marina  for  pleasure  boats.  That 
generated  an  unexpected  bonus  —  a 
prime  site  for  sailboarding.  Almost 
immediately  the  sport  that  combines 
surfing  and  sailing  burst  onto  the 
Hood  River  scene.  Now  this  commu¬ 
nity  refers  to  itself  as  the  Sailboarding 
Capital  of  the  World. 

Sailboarding  enthusiasts  come  to 
Hood  River  from  all  around  the  West¬ 
ern  states,  Hawaii  and  Japan.  They 
love  to  “sail  the  Gorge." 


All  sorts  of  professional  and  ama¬ 
teur  competition,  with  commercial 
sponsors’  backing,  has  sprung  up. 
Some  events  attract  as  many  as 
50, ()()()  participants  and  spectators 
during  a  two-week  meet. 

Of  course,  this  causes  all  sorts  of 
exciting  concerns  for  merchants,  and 
especially  Dick's  people.  Editorial 
staffers  have  become  skilled  in  writ¬ 
ing  about  and  photographing  sail¬ 
boarding.  Special  sections,  crammed 
with  ads,  abound  during  the  season, 
which  runs  from  early  spring  to  late 
fall. 

So  far  in  1987,  the  publisher  has 
been  on  the  road  instead  of  allowing 
himself  to  be  caught  up  in  the  town's 
excitement  over  sailboarding  — 
well,  maybe  after  September  when 
the  next  National  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  president  takes  over. 

As  the  association’s  head  man  this 


Dick  Nafsinger  stands  beside  his 
Hood  River  News  five-unit  Goss  offset 
press. 

(Photo  by  Tom  Riordan) 


year,  Dick  has  found  himself  preach¬ 
ing  the  community  newspaper  gospel 
in  Wisconsin,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Okla¬ 
homa,  California,  Utah,  Kansas, 
New  York,  Nebraska,  Louisiana,  the 
Dakotas,  Florida. 

He  tells  publishers  and  editors  of 
weeklies  and  small  dailies  about 
changes  in  the  industry,  how  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  papers,  how  to  turn  greater 
profits. 

Nafsinger,  now  53,  seems  to  have 
been  type-cast  for  this  presidential 
role.  Hard  work  and  long  hours 
always  appeal  to  him. 

Born  on  a  farm  in  Caldwell,  Idaho, 
Dick  helped  milk  25  cows  mornings 
and  nights.  Twice  daily  he  set  the 
water  for  the  crop  irrigation  system. 

When  he  won  a  scholarship  to  700- 
student  College  of  Idaho  in  Caldwell, 
Dick  continued  with  farm  chores.  The 
local  editor,  who  taught  Nafsinger 
journalism  at  the  college,  told  him  the 
town  radio  station  had  an  opening  for 
an  all-around  man. 

Dick  hustled  over  and  was  hired. 
His  hours  ran  6  to  8  mornings  and  4  to 
10  nights.  In  between  he  attended 
classes.  Saturdays  he  was  on  the  air 
12  hours,  Sundays  for  eight.  On  the 
air  he  broadcast  sports  and  spun  rec¬ 
ords.  Off  air,  he  sold  ads. 

When  the  radio  station’s  owner 
bought  the  weekly  Caldwell  News- 
Tribune,  he  moved  Dick  into  print. 
His  beats  included  sports,  the  court¬ 
house,  and  the  sheriff  s  office. 

A  call  came  from  Elmo  Smith,  a 
former  Oregon  governor  who  pub¬ 
lished  the  Albany  Democrat-Herald, 
a  15,()()0-circulation  western  Oregon 
daily,  and  Smith  offered  Dick  the  job 
of  sports  editor.  He  took  it,  then  later 
was  promoted  to  managing  editor. 
Nafsinger  ran  the  newsroom  with  the 
confidence  of  a  veteran  for  four  years . 

Smith  also  owned  the  weekly  in 
Hood  River.  Management  there  kept 
faltering.  A  new  thrust  was  needed. 
Smith  pegged  Dick  as  perfect  to  take 
over  as  Hood  River  publisher,  and 
Dick  accepted  that  job,  along  with  an 
annual  bonus  on  profits  which  could 
be  converted  into  stock. 

That  was  1961. 

(Continued  on  page  135) 
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Pricm  fffciiMtos: 

y-  fof>  SVitfiyT'  ^nrty»i 
Pepoce  Si^iark  Pi^/gs 
J’T^rtQ 

ry«i'hx»  Syitfeim 
ff»v>oc®  PCV 
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ANNOUNCING: 

The  DMTSF  of  a  new  era  in 
display  ad  creation. 


Arc  you  still  living  in  the  Dark  Ages 
of  display  ad  production — cutting 
and  pasting  type,  logos  and  graphics 
into  place  by  hand?  Shed  a  new 
light  on  display  ad  creation  with 
DAWN,  an  affordable,  electronic 
production  system  that  enables  you 
to  design  and  produce  display  ads 
with  remarkable  speed  and  ease. 

The  combination  of  industry- 
standard  hardware  and  innovative 
software  makes  DAWN  a  power¬ 
ful,  yet  intuitive  production  tool. 

But  most  significantly,  save  time 
and  money,  as  many  of  the  steps 
normally  required  in  the  design 
and  production  of  display  ads 
are  eliminated. 


With  DAWN,  design  your  display  and  symbt)ls  is  available,  so  that 
ads  right  on  the  screen,  and  output  your  DAWN  output  has  exactly  the 
them  to  either  a  plain-paper  la.ser  l(K)k  you  want, 
printer  or  high-resolution  typesetter.  The  DAWN  system — tomorrow’s 
The  system  offers  many  advanced  technology  today  from  Compu- 
composition  features,  such  as  true 
type  display  and  a  WYSIWYG 
editor;  extensive  draw  capabilities, 
including  circles,  boxes,  elliptical 
shapes,  drt)p  shadows,  and  fill 
patterns;  the  ability  to  pour  text 
into  shapes;  and  much  more.  And 
with  our  19"  high-resolution  mon¬ 
itor,  view  full  pages  on  the  screen, 
and  display  6-72  point  type  at 
actual  size. 

What’s  more,  the  extensive 
Compugraphic  library  of  type,  logos, 


Tune-Up 

Special! 


Price  Includes: 

i^hoT)  Syttem  Anc^/sa 
ffepkxe  Spark  Piug$ 
Tirrmg 

4cyusf  Irtjection  Syztem 
Pepoce  PCV 


Alexander  Toyota 


141A  Tost  fremonf  -  Manchester 
Ckff  Martin  ■  Service  Manager 


compugraphic' 

Compugraphic  Corporation 
200  Ballardvale  Street 
Wilmington,  MA  01887 


A  place  where  cabdrivers  and  custodians  are  not  overlooked 

A  different  type  of  obit  page 

Jim  Nicholson  of  the  Phiiadeiphia  Daily  News  writes  obituaries  not  only 
about  the  upper  class,  but  also  about  the  ‘common’  man  and  woman 


By  Bill  Storm 

Once  upon  a  time  in  movie  never- 
never  land,  one  of  the  most  popular 
cliches  was  the  brash,  loud  top  crime 
reporter  sentenced  for  his  sins  to  the 
Siberia  of  advice-to-the-lovelorn  or 
the  obit  page. 

Not  today.  Jim  Nicholson  knows. 
He  is  the  winner  of  a  shelf  full  of 
awards  for  his  investigative  reporting 
on  a  half-dozen  newspapers  and 
magazines  across  the  South  and  up 
and  down  the  East  Coast.  Jim,  who 
started  the  obit  page  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  three  years  ago,  calls 
his  job  “the  most  rewarding  I've  ever 
had.” 

Jim's  compassionate  probing  into 
the  lives  of  many  little  people,  as  well 
as  those  from  the  upper  echelons  of 
society,  has  brought  him  national  rec¬ 
ognition  from  his  peers,  the  latest  as 
one  of  the  six  best  newspaper  writer 
winners  of  the  American  Society  of 
American  Newspaper  Editors  Distin¬ 
guished  Writing  Awards  for  1987. 

Recognition  from  his  peers  is  fur¬ 
ther  demonstrated  in  mail  to  Jim: 
letters  of  inquiry,  as  well  as  congratu¬ 
lation;  there  are  letters  requesting 
clips  of  his  obits,  and  others  ask  what 
he  looks  for  in  a  story  and  seek  tips  on 
revamping  an  obit  page  for  greater 


Richard  'Boss  Hog’  Hodges; 
School  Custodian,  Bon  Vivant 


By  JIM  NICHOLSON 
D«ity  N«ws  Sl«K  Writer 

Richard  “Boss  Hog“  Hodges,  a 
tired  Philadelphia  school  custodian 
and  veritable  social  lion,  died  Pri- 
day.  He  was  49  and  lived  in  the  Man¬ 
tua  section  of  the  city. 

Richard  Hodges  had  been  a  cu5t» 
dian  at  the  Ferguson  School  at  7th 
and  Norris  streets  for  more  than  IS 
years  and  custodian  at  Drew  School 
at  38th  Street  and  Powelton  Avenue 
for  a  number  of  years  before  that.  He 
retired  on  dis¬ 
ability  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1985. 

But  beyond 
bis  outstanding 
record  as  a  cus¬ 
todian,  Hodges 
is  remembered 

for  so 
years  operated 
and  hosted  the 
greatest  after- 
hours  spot  in 
neighborhood  Hoda#«" 
memory. 

He  liked  to  think  of  It  as  a 
bouse.”  It  didn’t  have  a  n 
other  than  being  referred  to  as 

“Richard's  Spot"  or  *tichard" 

—  but  the  bouse  wine 

Street  was  wh  't 


“Cook?”  said  an  Incredulous  Wil¬ 
liam  Hodges.  “His  roast  beef  melted 
in  your  mouth.  And  fish  and  grits. 
His  biscuits  and  corobread  talked.” 

Hodges  was  raised' In  Mantua,  but 
then  —  before  the  neighborhood 
started  getting  dressed  up — the  area 
was  known  as  the  ‘*Tbe  Bottom.”  His 
father,  Nathaniel,  was  a  construction 
worker  who,  recalled  William  Hodg¬ 
es,  “wore  an  Iron  glove  and  didn't 
spare  the  rod.” 

Richard  went  to  work  young  and 
brought  In  bis  share  of  money  to 
help  the  family.  He  also  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Mount  Olive  Baptist  Church 
and  sent  in  bis  offering  with  a  family 
members  when  be  couldn't  make  it 
to  Sunday  service. 

Hodges  also  liked  to  visit  race 
tracks  and  occasionally  took  tripe  to 
Atlantic  City,  Las  Vegas  and  Haiti.  He 
enjoyed  traveling. 

“He  was  a  black  Damon  Runyon." 
said  bis  friend  JKkson.  ‘'Without 
question  be  was  one  of  Mantua's 
most  colorful  and  beloved  figures. 
He  was  known  for  his  love  of  good 
times  and  a  high-rolling  lifestyle. 

“Everyone  who  knew  him  loved 
and  admired  him  for  bis  ability  to 
befriend,  and  be  a  friend  to,  people 
in  all  walks  of  life.  He  was  a  friend  of 
seniw  citizens  in  the  neighborhood, 
professional  men  and  women  city- 
wide,  the  cop  on  the  beat,  neighbor- 
*'ood  youth,  businessmen  and  fe<' 
ol  district  employees. 

'using  will  te 
lily.  Th» 


Jim  Nicholson  at  work. 

Photo  by  Michael  Mercanti 

appeal. 

On  April  9,  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News,  in  a  comprehensive 
feature  story  on  obituaries,  stressed, 
“Only  a  few  large  newspapers  regu¬ 
larly  run  common-man  obituaries.” 

This  Mercury  News  story  on  obits 
discussed  some  newspapers'  “appar¬ 
ent  indifference  to  death,”  adding  the 
comment  of  Burt  Folkart,  obit  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times:  “People  get 
obits  in  the  newspaper  on  the  basis  of 
their  news  value”. 

Not  so  at  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  where  obits  have  saluted  the 
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Deaths 


Lawrence  Malarae,  Ex-Cabbie 


By  JIM  NICHOLSON 
Daily  Newt  Stall  Writer 

"Urry  Dimples"  Ma- 

...  Te  was 
Cny. 

Reared  in  the  9ih  and  Cantrell 
streets  neighborhood  of  South  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Malarae  got  his  nickname 
from  bis  chin  dimple,  recalled  his 
sister,  Kathryn  “Kitty"  Matise  He 
dropped  out  of  school  in  the  eighth 
grade  and  later  started  driving  for 
Wilow  Cab  Co. 

Handsome  with  wavy  chestnut 
hair  and  a  quick  smile,  Larry  Dim¬ 
ples  was  a  sharp  dresser  and  a  real 
good  dancer  who  "was  a  loverboy 
who  never  lacked  for  female 
friends,"  said  bis  sister.  “He  was  a 
smooth  talker.  He  had  personality, 
looks  —  what  else?" 

During  World  War  II  be  Joined  the 
Army  and  Served '  'v  and  France. 
“He  enjoyed  -h.  she 


Larry  would  have  some  chicken, 
coffee  and  cigarettes  and  “flirt  with 
the  young  girls,"  said  his  sister,  who 
noted  that  the  family  tried  to  get  him 
to  stop  smoking  when  emphysema 
forced  him  to  give  up  driving  years 
ago.  But  he  wouldn't  quit. 

“You  didn't  lake  him  tur  a  cab 
driver  when  be  was  dressed.  When  1 
was  in  the  hospital  and  be  came  to 
visit  me  the  people  said,  ‘Here  comes 
the  doctor.  He  was  a  good  dresser. 
Thai's  the  type  of  guy  be  was.  He  was 
still  good-looking.  He  had  a  lot  of 
clothes  in  his  apartment.  We're 
gonna  get  a  truck  to  take  them  out." 

Besides  his  sister,  be  is  survived  by 
a  brother,  Philip;  and  a  number  of 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be 
celebrated  at  10  am.  tomorrow  at 
Epiphany  of  Our  Lord  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  llth  and  Jackson  streets 
Burial  will  be  in  Holy  Cross  ^ 
tery.  Baily  Road  and  Wv- 
nue,  Yeadon,Dela»' 

"'••nds 


A  sampling  of  Nicholson's  work  os  it 
appears  in  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News. 


very  common  man  or  woman,  ranging 
from  a  vice-squad  cop  who  dropped 
off  bags  of  groceries  to  families  of 
those  he  had  arrested;  a  scrubwoman 
who  spent  many  of  her  off-hours 
cleaning  her  church ;  to  a  retired  main¬ 
tenance  man  “whose  faith  and  joyful 
persona  were  a  magnet  to  people  who 
wanted  his  prayers  and  counsel,  and 
who  was  a  leader  in  his  church  and  the 
Boy  Scouts.”  Then  there  was  con¬ 
tractor  “Honey  Boy”  Robinson 
“who  got  his  nickname  [when]  he  was 
a  pudgy  little  boy  with  a  sweet  dis¬ 
position.” 

Retired  mechanics,  bus  drivers  and 
school  crossing  guards  have  received 
Jim’s  final  salute.  The  names  of  many 
never  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
during  their  lifetimes. 

In  the  Mercury  News  story, 
Nicholson,  interviewed  at  the  time  of 
the  ASNE  award,  delivered  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  “There  are  no  uninteresting 
obits,  only  uninteresting  questions 
asked  by  the  reporter.” 

Slender,  soft-spoken  Nicholson 
started  his  career  as  sports  correspon¬ 
dent  for  area  dailies  while  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi. 

Self-styled  the  “last  of  the  journey¬ 
man  reporters,”  he  can  claim  five 
Pulitzer  nominations  while  working 
on  half-a-dozen  newspapers  and  one 
magazine.  The  reason  for  his  success 
and  his  interest  in  investigative 
reporting  —  a  term  he  downplays  as 
redundant  since  he  believes  all  report¬ 
ers  are  investigative  —  has  been  his 
desire  to  “do  something  that  would 
change  the  status  quo.” 

This  plus  he  finds  in  obit  writing 
because  it  gives  recognition  to  so 
many  who  otherwise  would  never  be 
known  outside  their  own  small  circle. 

As  a  reporter  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  he  earned  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  award  for  his  probe  into  charges 
of  corruption  in  building  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Veterans  Stadium.  He  has 
received  the  Maryland-Delaware 
Press  Association  Award  for  news¬ 
writing  and  has  rated  honorable  men¬ 
tion  for  the  Scripps  Howard  Award  in 
1967  for  his  stories  on  outlaw  motor¬ 
cycle  gangs.  In  1980,  the  Philadelphia 
(Continued  on  page  149) 
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FULL  COLOR  ELECTRONIC  PRINTING  SYSTEMS 


NOW,  4  COLOR  ELECTRONIC  SCANNER  UNDER  $10,000 


MAKE  IN  HOUSE  SEPARATED  NEGATIVES  IN  6  MINUTES  AT  $1.80  EACH.  READY  TO  EXPOSE 
TO  PRE-SENSITIZED  PLATE  AND  PRINT.  NO  DARKROOM,  DEVELOPERS  OR  RUNNING  WATER 


Finally,  a  technological  breakthrough  that  creates 
a  profitable  alternative  to  expensive  4  color  printing 
and  cuts  both  time  and  cost  of  color  separations  so 
low  anyone  can  now  do  quality  color  work. 

Use  any  piece  of  color  material  as  art,  even  col¬ 
or  photos  that  have  already  been  printed.  The 
separations  are  so  fast  and  inexpensive,  you  can 
even  print  short  run  jobs  that  were  never  before 
economical  like:  BOOKLETS,  CATALOGS,  BRO¬ 
CHURES,  NEWSLETTERS,  PRODUCT  FLYERS 

AND  DIRECT  MAIL  PIECES . ALL  IN  FULL 

COLOR. 

You  can  even  create  single  color  halftone 
negatives  from  full  tone  photos... line  negatives  from 
line  copy... and  re-screen  printed  halftones. 


The  key  to  the  utter  simplicity  and  amazing  ver¬ 
satility  of  the  7900  Offset  Color  Scanner  is  the 
development,  by  Ekiund  research,  of  the  3155  Elec¬ 
tronic  Negative  Film.  Although  it  looks  like  the  tradi¬ 
tional  photographic  film,  it  is  unaffected  by  light... 
even  bright  sunlight.  3155  film  can  only  be  imaged 
electronically,  thus  doing  away  with  darkroom, 
developers,  running  water  and  the  potential  for 
under  or  over  development.  The  result  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  operation.  Just  choose  the  color  and 
touch  a  button.  In  6  minutes  the  scanner  will  deliver 
your  finished  electronic  film  negative  ready  to  ex¬ 
pose  and  print. 

Call  or  write  today: 

THE  EKLUND  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
352  Long  Branch  Road,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13209-1094 


Call  Toll  Free  1-800-448-7888 

From  within  New  \brk  State  -  Cali  Collect  315-457-9641 


APPLIED  ELECTRONIC  TECHNOLOGY  FROM 
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NEWS/TECH 

From  library  to  the  business  office: 


Ogden  paper’s  in-house  system  is  a  boon 


A  few  years  ago,  the  Of>den  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner  decided  to  com¬ 
puterize  its  newsroom  library. 

As  a  medium-sized  —  55,000- 
circulation  —  paper,  however,  the 
Standard-Examiner  didn't  want  to 
buy  expensive  ready-made  data  base 
systems  or  costly  new  computer  hard¬ 
ware. 

The  system  developed  in-house  not 
only  modernized  the  morgue  —  it  has 
also  been  adapted  in  the  business  and 
circulation  offices. 

Running  off  the  paper's  mainframe, 
an  SIl  System/55,  the  Ogden  system 
now  uses  IBM  personal  computers 
and  a  dual-drive  Bernoulli  Box  to  pro¬ 
cess  accounts  payable,  circulation 
documents,  and  payroll  checks  and 
time  cards.  The  system  is  now  also 
being  adapted  to  computerize  the 
paper's  somewhat  chaotic  photo  file. 

All  this  was  designed  and  pro¬ 
grammed  completely  in-house  —  and 
at  far  less  than  a  manufactured  or 
custom-made  system  would  cost, 
says  George  F.  Hamilton,  the  news¬ 
paper's  senior  editor/system  man¬ 
ager. 

“We  think  this  is  a  good  alternative 
for  papers  our  size,”  he  said. 

The  Ogden  system  began  to  take 
shape  four  years  ago  when  the  news¬ 
paper  replaced  its  existing  computer 
system  with  the  Sll  System/55, 
Hamilton  recalls. 

“We  realized  the  new  computer 
might  give  us  ways  of  changing  our 
library,"  he  said. 

Previously,  the  paper  had  investi¬ 
gated  the  many  full-text  data  base 
systems  available.  But  the  expense  — 
and  the  potential  access  problems  as 
the  data  base  expanded  —  sunk  that 
idea. 

Instead,  the  paper  decided,  essen¬ 
tially,  to  use  the  same  “clip  file" 
format  —  but  electronically. 

At  this  stage,  the  first  of  the  small 
amount  of  hardware  needed  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  system  was  purchased.  The 
paper  bought  a  3M  16  mm  EF5()()() 
Business  Document  Camera,  the  only 
microfilm  camera  that  can  photo¬ 
graph  an  entire  broadsheet  page,  and 
a  3M  EF6(KK)  Page  Search  Reader- 
Printer,  which  follows  indexing  lists 
to  find  microfilmed  pages. 


A  program  was  written  in-house  for 
the  Sll  System/55  to  create  the  refer¬ 
ence  and  indexing  lists.  Each  day  the 
paper  is  indexed  into  the  data  base  on 
the  main  computer.  The  system 
quickly  guides  a  user  to  where  the 
information  is. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  new  elec¬ 
tronic  library  also  quickly  began  gob¬ 
bling  up  huge  chunks  of  memory. 

“About  1 ,000  items  per  month  are 
added  to  it,  and  we've  got  about 
20,000  entries  in  it  now,”  Hamilton 
said.  That  represents  more  than  five- 
and-a-half  megabytes  of  storage 
space. 


“We  think  this  is  a 
good  alternative  for 
papers  our  size,”  he 
said. 


“Of  course,  that  slows  down  the 
computer  when  people  are  doing 
searches,  and  we  knew  our  main  com¬ 
puter  didn't  have  infinite  storage 
capacity,”  he  said. 

That's  when  the  paper  purchased 
the  only  other  piece  of  hardware 
required  by  this  system,  a  dual-drive 
Bernoulli  Box.  Essentially  a  cassette 
version  of  a  hard  disc  drive,  the  Ber¬ 
noulli  Box  stores  and  processes  infor¬ 
mation  on  20  megabyte  cartridges. 

A  program  was  written  on  dBase 
111,  the  data  base  software  from  Ash- 
ton-Tate,  to  operate  the  index  in  the 
newspapers's  IBM  personal  comput¬ 
ers. 

Now  only  the  most  recent  issues 
arc  indexed  on  the  Sll  system,  and  all 
other  entries  are  archived  on  the  Ber¬ 
noulli  Box  cartridges. 

Newsroom  staff  can  access  the 
older  file  at  the  several  IBM  PCs,  XTs 
and  ATs  in  the  newspaper,  and  jour¬ 
nalists  working  on  the  Sll  terminals 
can  continue  to  access  the  most 
recent  files. 

“At  a  (recent  seminar],  librarians 
said  that  90%  of  all  searches  [in  the 
newsroom]  go  back  only  two  months. 
That's  why  we  archive  anything 
beyond  the  last  two  or  three  months,” 
Hamilton  said. 


So  far,  the  system  has  electroni¬ 
cally  indexed  issues  only  since  the 
system  went  on-line  in  November 
1985.  However,  beginning  later  this 
year,  the  paper  intends  to  archive 
electronically  all  its  issues,  going 
back  in  five-year  intervals. 

“We're  going  to  go  back  a  hundred 
years,  when  the  paper  was  founded,” 
he  said. 

To  do  that,  the  old  issues  —  micro¬ 
filmed  in  35  mm  —  will  be  reshot  in 
the  16  mm  format,  he  said. 

But  the  Bernoulli  Box  and  IBM 
personal  computer  combination  pre¬ 
sented  other  opportunities  beyond 
the  morgue. 

Like  many  other  papers,  the  Stan¬ 
dard-Examiner  had  been  discouraged 
from  buying  data  base  management 
programs  for  its  business,  circulation 
and  payroll  operations  for  several  rea¬ 
sons. 

For  one  thing,  the  programs  are 
expensive,  and  rarely  flexible  enough 
to  handle  the  intense  document  flow 
of  a  typical  newspaper. 

Worse,  these  systems  —  typically 
using  hard  disks  —  are  often  copy¬ 
protected.  This  hampers  backup  and 
storage  and  even  the  best  systems 
have  inherent  security  flaws  in  their 
dependence  on  access  codes. 

“You  can  put  in  access  codes,  but 
they're  not  all  that  difficult  to  get 
[around],”  Hamilton  said. 

By  contrast,  the  Bernoulli  Box 
offers  the  simplest  and  complete 
security  —  they  can  be  physically 
removed  and  locked  up.  None  of  the 
data  is  actually  stored  in  the  computer 
itself  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  hard 
disk  storage  system  or  on  a  shared 
data  base. 

“We  have  total  control,  which  we 
wouldn't  have  if  we  had  to  dial  into 
someone  else's  data  base,”  Hamilton 
said. 

Without  the  need  for  extensive 
coding,  Hamilton  said,  Ogden's  in- 
house  system  is  that  much  easier  to 
use. 

Now  the  paper  microfilms  an 
extensive  range  of  business 
documents  —  from  contracts  to  time 
cards  to  circulation  in-out  slips  and 
payroll  checks  —  and  business  staff 
(Continued  on  page  132} 
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to  the  family  of 
quality~cooscious 
newspapers 
using  TKS  presses 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  TKS/TESCO  family  continues  to  grow.  Fine  newspapers  such  as  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  recognize  the  outstanding  print  quality  and  advanced 
technology  and  know-how  of  TKS  presses,  backed  by  over  113  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  The  Columbus  Dispatch  will  be  receiving  (4)  ten  unit  presses  consist¬ 
ing  of  thirty-six  B-B  units,  sixteen  reversible  half  decks,  four  half  decks, 
(8)  four-color  satellite  units,  four  double  3:2  folders  and  (40)  50” 
diameter  R  TF’s. 

TKS  is  introducing  its  new  Advanced  Press  Control  System  at  the  ANPA 
Convention  in  Las  Vegas,  June  6-10.  This  state-of-the-art  system  permits 
operators  to  totally  pre-set  the  press  and  accomplish  running  adjustments 
through  the  user-friendly  touch  screen.  Visit  TKS/TESCO  booth  3204  at 
the  exhibition.  ^ 


570  OAKWOOD  ROAD 
LAKE  ZURICH,  IL  60047 


312  436-3030 


PRINTING  SYSTEMS 


NEWS/TECH 


Two  all-woman  press  crews  help  print  the  Chicago  Tribune 


In  what  is  believed  to  be  a  newspa¬ 
per  first,  two  all-woman  press  crews 
recently  helped  print  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune. 

“We  decided  to  have  a  little  fun,’’ 
said  Bill  Unger,  manager  of  plate  and 
press  operations  at  the  Tribune’s 
Freedom  Center  production  plant. 

The  all-woman  day  crew  printed 
two  zones  of  Tempo,  the  Tribune 
lifestyle  section  and  two  zones  of  the 
classified  section. 

At  night,  another  all-female  crew 
printed  the  Sports  Final  edition. 

“Everything  went  great,’’  Unger 
said.  “During  the  day,  the  all-woman 
crew  was  the  top  press.  At  night,  they 
were  right  in  the  thick  of  things.  They 
can  handle  a  press  as  well  as  men." 

The  Tribune  has  about  30  women 
press  operators. 


All-woman  day  crew  members  (from  left)  Doris  Stelmochowski,  Sherol 
Walker  and  Pom  Smith  check  the  newspapers  during  their  press  run. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


USDA  begins  using 
eiectronic  reports 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  begun  electronic  release  of  its 
daily  price  reports. 

The  USDA  said  its  reports  on 
prices,  supplies  and  demand  for 
fruits,  vegetables,  livestock,  meat, 
dairy  products,  poultry,  grain,  feed, 
cotton  and  tobacco  are  available  on 
USDA  Online.  Information  printed 
on  paper  will  continue  to  be  released. 

Computerized  delivery  makes  the 
time-sensitive  information  “readily 
accessible  to  a  large  number  of 
users,”  said  John  McClung,  a  USDA 
spokesman.  “Because  the  informa¬ 
tion  changes  frequently,  it  must  be 
delivered  quickly  if  it  is  to  be  of 
value." 

The  reports  are  available  from  the 
USDA’s  Agricultural  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice  through  computer  terminals  and 
modems  linked  to  phone  lines. 
Reports  can  be  transmitted  automati¬ 
cally  to  users  according  to  prede¬ 
signed  profiles  and  can  include  other 
information.  Users  can  take  bulk 
forms  at  speeds  to  9,600  baud  or  spe¬ 
cial  interest  reports  at  speeds  as  low 
as  1,200  baud. 

Access  to  USDA  Online  is  gained 
through  an  account  with  Martin  Mar¬ 


ietta  Data  Systems  in  Greenbelt,  Md. 
Information  is  free,  but  users  have  to 
pay  for  the  service,  USDA  said. 

The  USDA  also  said  its  Agtrade 
service  offers  information  on  interna¬ 
tional  agricultural  markets. 

Hell  adds 
eight  dealers 

Hell  Graphic  Systems  Inc.  of  Port 
Washington,  N.Y.,  has  announced 
eight  companies  have  been  added  in  a 
major  expansion  of  its  national  net¬ 
work  of  independent  dealers. 

The  new  dealers  cover  various 
areas  in  25  states  and  bring  the  num¬ 
ber  of  independent  Hell  dealers  to  10. 

The  manufacturer  of  prepress  sys¬ 
tems  said  the  program  was  intended 
to  strengthen  customer  support  and 
position  it  for  marketing  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

DEC  signs  deal 
with  Census  Bureau 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  of  Merri¬ 
mack,  N.H.,  has  been  awarded  an 
$80-million  contract  to  supply  VAX 
computer  systems  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  use  in  the  1990  census. 

The  six-year  contract  includes 


VAX  8000  systems  at  census  com¬ 
puter  headquarters  in  Suitland,  Md., 
and  in  field  offices;  450  MicroVAX  II 
systems  in  district  offices;  plus  train¬ 
ing,  field  service,  software,  data 
bases,  languages  and  application  soft¬ 
ware. 


Donohue  profits  up 

Donohue  Inc.  reported  sales  fell  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1987,  but  earnings 
rose  sharply  from  $4.4  million  (Cana¬ 
dian),  or  29«!  a  common  share,  to  $7.9 
million,  or  520  a  common  share,  from 
a  year  earlier. 

Donohue  blamed  less-than- 
expected  results  on  the  rising  value  of 
the  Canadian  dollar  relative  to  U.S. 
currency.  It  also  reported  the  collapse 
of  a  pulp  storage  tank,  which  shut 
down  production  at  a  pulp  mill  for  a 
week  and  cut  production  for  the  quar¬ 
ter.  It  also  said  it  was  moving  to  cor¬ 
rect  below-normal  production  from 
its  Clermont  newsprint  mill. 

Donohue  said  too  the  government 
of  Quebec  had  agreed  to  the  sale  of  8.5 
million  common  shares  of  Donohue 
stock  held  by  Dofor  Inc.  for  $320  mil¬ 
lion.  The  shares  will  be  sold  to  a  new 
company  owned  51%  by  Quebecor 
Inc.  and  49%  by  the  British  Printing  & 
Communication  Corp.  pic. 
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Our  Performance  Is 
TVlakinff  Headlines 


Millions 
in  Sales 


...and editorials, 
and  classified  ads, 
and  display  ads, 
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_ Corporate  Headquarters 


1286  Eisenhower  Place  Ann  Arbor,  MI  48108  (313)971-1011 
Telex:  5106002208 

International  Sales  Offices 


Australia  •  West  Germany  •  United  Kingdom  •  Canada 


Oil  Bm  supply  skb . 


AGFA-GEVAERT  INC.  has  introduced  RECOPRINT 
2612  and  3212  color  proof  processors,  designed  to  produce 
superior  color  prepress  proofs  with  RECOPRINT  mate¬ 
rials. 

The  2612  provides  26-inch  capacity,  and  the  3212  pro¬ 
vides  32-inch  capacity.  Both  offer  10-minute,  dry-to-dry 
access  times  at  a  speed  of  12  inches  a  minute  using  RE¬ 
COPRINT  CDR  and  BXR  chemistry.  They  feature  modu¬ 
lar  electronics,  self-cleaning  crossovers,  covered  chem¬ 
ical  tanks,  submerged  rollers,  automatic  wash  control  and 
replenishment. 

Suggested  list  prices  were  $11,800  for  the  2612  and 
$14,800  for  the  3212. 

*  *  * 

HARRIS/3M  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  introduced  its  Model 
6015  copier,  designed  to  deliver  15  copies  a  minute. 

The  “low  cost”  6015  desktop  copier  can  handle  over¬ 
sized  originals,  including  ledger  sheets  and  computer 
printouts,  on  a  one-to-one  ratio,  the  company  said.  The 
unit  has  an  adjustable  infeed  cassette  and  weighs  90 
pounds. 

*  *  * 

TOSHIBA  AMERICA  INC.  has  announced  its  TIOOO, 
calling  it  the  smallest,  lightest  full-featured  IBM- 
compatible  portable  personal  computer  available  in  the 
U.S.  market. 

It  weighs  6.4  pounds,  has  a  720-kilobyte  3.5  inch  disk¬ 
ette  drive  and  costs  $1,199,  Toshiba  said. 

With  a  built-in  handle,  rechargeable  nickel-cadmium 
battery  good  for  up  to  five  hours,  the  PC  is  “ideal  for  many 
mobile  end-users  such  as  students,  writers  and  salespeo¬ 
ple,”  a  Toshiba  spokesman  said.  Adaptors  are  available 
for  alternating  current  and  for  use  in  automobiles. 

It  comes  with  512  kilobytes  of  random-access  memory 
and  can  be  expanded.  It  operates  the  MS-DOS  2.11  operat¬ 
ing  system  in  read-only  memory.  Automated  “booting  up” 
from  read-only-memory  leaves  the  diskette  free  for  ap¬ 
plication  programs.  It  features  a  25-line  liquid-crystal  dis¬ 
play  with  640  X  200-pixel  resolution. 

Toshiba  also  introduced  its  P34!SL  wide-carriage,  24- 
pin,  dot-matrix  printer.  Priced  at  $999,  it  has  more  features 
at  the  same  price  than  the  model  it  replaces.  It  has  32 
kilobytes  of  resident  memory  available  for  a  print  buffer  or 
downloadable  fonts  and  an  additional  32-kilobyte,  mem¬ 
ory  card  available. 

*  *  * 

MICROGRAPHIC  IMAGES  CORP.  has  released  Ver¬ 
sion  8  of  its  MegaScreen  software  for  its  large-screen 
monitors  for  Macintosh  personal  computers. 

Version  8  allows  simultaneous  dual-screen  capability 
for  accessing  specially  designed  programs  on  Macintosh 
internal  screens.  MegaTalk,  an  AppleTalk-based  com¬ 
munications  package  for  intra-office  electronic  mail,  has 
been  designed  to  run  on  Macintosh  internal  screens  inde¬ 
pendently  of  programs  using  MegaScreen,  MicroGraphic 
said. 

*  *  * 

KONICA  U.S.A.  INC.  of  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J., 
announced  it  would  start  delivering  its  still  video  system 
by  August. 

Calling  it  the  first  commercially  available  system  that 


prints  on  photographic  paper,  Konica  said  the  SV-C40 
still  video  camera,  SV-R40  still  video  recorder-player  and 
VP- 1000  color  video  printer  are  sold  together  or  separate¬ 
ly.  The  camera  is  to  sell  for  under  $4,000  and  be  available 
in  August.  The  recorder-player  was  to  sell  for  under  $  1 ,200 
and  be  available  by  October.  Price  and  delivery  had  not 
been  determined  for  the  printer. 

The  still  camera  uses  video  floppy  disks  and  provides  25 
pictures  in  frame  mode,  50  in  field  mode.  Its  image  sensor 
is  a  two-thirds-inch  charge  coupled  device  containing 
380,000  pixels.  It  shoots  up  to  four  frames  a  second. 

The  printer  produces  “high-resolution”  photos  from  any 
video  source,  Konica  said,  directly  on  photographic  pa¬ 
per.  It  requires  30  seconds  for  exposure  and  7.5  minutes 
for  processing  a  color  print. 

*  *  * 

MICROGRAFX  INC.  of  Richardson,  Texas,  has  intro¬ 
duced  CAD  ClipArt  Version  1 .0,  a  collection  of  more  than 
1,000  images,  including  symbols  and  drawings  for  use  by 
technical  publishers,  artists,  engineers,  architects  and  sci¬ 
entists.  It  consists  of  symbol  libraries  and  artistic  images 
designed  to  enhance  technical  publications.  It  costs  $99.95 
and  is  compatible  with  PageMaker  and  Windows  software 
systems. 

*  *  Hs 

The  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  DIVISION  OF  ROCKWELL 
INTERNATIONAL  CORP.  has  introduced  the  Goss  CT50 
running-belt-tension  reel-tension-paster  for  controlling 
50-inch-diameter  newsprint  rolls. 

Les  Kraft,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Goss, 
called  the  CT50  “the  most  important  RTP  contribution  to 
newspaper  production  in  well  over  a  decade.” 

The  running-belt-tension  reel  maintains  constant  web 
tension  required  for  sharp  color  register,  compensates 
for  variations  in  roll  friction  and  speed,  and  maintains 
register  even  during  emergency  stops,  Goss  said.  And 
using  50-inch  rolls  means  fewer  roll  changes  and  less 
waste. 

“Its  improved  tension  capability  will  enhance  process- 
color  printing  while  the  many  operating  features  will  ben¬ 
efit  a  newspaper’s  performance  figures.”  Kraft  said. 

The  unit  allows  web  tension  and  sidelay  to  be  set  elec¬ 
tronically  from  Modular  Press  Control  Systems. 

A  patented  “AutoSlack”  feature  provides  slack  for  press 
webbing. 

The  CT45  provides  the  same  features  for  newspapers 
using  45-inch  rolls. 

*  ♦  * 

BALER  EQUIPMENT  CO.  of  Portland,  Ore.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  its  latest  baler  and  tyer  for  waste  paper. 

The  Freeman  automatic  baler  and  tyer  collects  paper 
trimmings  from  three-knife  trimmers,  stitcher  trimmers 
and  web  presses.  It  bales  them  in  variable  sizes,  extrudes 
bales  continuously  and  ties  them  at  speeds  to  60  a  minute, 
ready  to  be  recycled.  It  is  available  in  hydraulic  and 
mechanical  models. 

The  Freeman  machine  costs  less  than  $20,000  and  is 
reliable  all  day  and  night,  the  company  said. 
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FFOcect  your 
pressroom  from  fire 

Let  Chemetron  show  you  how  to  reduce  the  risk 


Multiple  hazards,  the  potential  for  serious  loss 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  in  printing  plants 
which  are  potential  sources  of  fire,  such  as  ink  and 
paper  storage  areas,  composing  rooms  and  the  bindery. 
But  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  printing  plant  is  the 
potential  for  fire  greater,  and  the  result  more  crippling, 
than  in  the  pressroom,  the  heart  of  the  newspaper 
operation. 


Immediate,  effective,  non-disruptive  protection 

Lengthy  shutdowns  can  spell  financial  disaster  for 
the  newspaper  industry.  That’s  why  pressroom 
equipment  requires  fire  protection  that  is  immediate, 
effective  and  causes  a  minimum  of  disruption. 

Chemetron  automatic  fire  protection  systems 
suppress  fires  without  the  need  for  enclosing  walls. 
Unlike  sprinkler  systems,  there  is  no  contamination  of 
ink,  printed  material,  press  rolls,  bearings,  electrical 
drives  or  controls.  This  means  downtime  is  held  to  a 
minimum.  Self-contained,  the  Chemetron  low  pressure 
carbon  dioxide  system  operates  even  during  a  power 
failure. 


Put  Chemetron  experience  to  work  for  you 

Protecting  printing  plants  is  our  specialty.  Over  the 
past  40  years,  Chemetron  has  put  in  service  between 
eight  and  ten  thousand  low  pressure  carbon  dioxide 
fire  protection  systems,  and  has  pioneered  many  other 
developments  in  fire  protection. 

Ask  about  Chemetron’s  new  microprocessor  based 
control  panel  and  how  you  can  use  it  to  reform  out  of 
date  technology  on  your  existing  carbon  dioxide  system. 


Free  video  demonstration 

Publishers,  Production  Managers,  Pressroom 
Supervisors:  Send  us  your  business  card 
and  we  will  give  you  a  copy 
our  videotape  on  fire 

plants.  Learn  about 
in  modern  plants. 


This  sequence  of  photos  shows  a  Chemetron  carbon  dioxide 
fire  suppression  system  at  work  protecting  a  press  line  in  a 
newspaper  printing  plant.  Within  minutes  of  the  end  of 
discharge,  production  can  resume  because  there  is  no  mess, 
no  clean-up,  and  no  damage  to  equipment  by  carbon  dioxide. 
Imagine  the  problems  created  if  a  sprinkler  system  were  to 
activate  on  your  press  line. 


Chemetron  Fire  Systems,  Inc. 
1000  Governors  Highway 
University  Park,  Illinois  60466 

A  Figgie  International  Company  U 


Telephone  1  800  323-4482 
In  Illinois  312  534-1000 


Public  access  videotex  goes  full-scale 

But  only  four  newspaper  companies  remain  as  operators 


Public  access  videotex  has  pro¬ 
gressed  from  primarily  experimental 
projects  to  “full-scale  commercial” 
operations  in  just  two  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey  by  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau. 

PAV  systems  involve  electronic 
information  and  transaction  services 
which  deliver  text,  graphics  or  video 
to  user-controlled  terminals  in  public 
locations  such  as  airports,  hotel  lob¬ 
bies,  shopping  malls,  banks  and  tour¬ 
ist  centers. 

The  NAB  study  found  a  total  of  105 
companies  are  currently  engaged  in 
this  phase  of  the  public  access  vid¬ 
eotex  industry  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  with  some  26  of  those  com¬ 
panies  being  system  operators. 

Fifty-seven  companies  were  PAV 
system  suppliers;  28  companies  were 
database  designers,  packagers  or  pro¬ 
ducers;  while  35  companies  were 
PAV  consultants. 

Another  eight  companies  were  ser¬ 
vice  providers;  five  were  ad  agencies 
involved  in  selling  “space"  on  PAV 
systems;  and  the  remaining  five  were 
involved  in  PAV  research. 

The  PAV  study  was  directed  by 
Debra  Spitaletta  of  NAB’s  market¬ 
ing/new  technology  department.  In 
addition  to  the  survey,  NAB  also 
published  a  directory  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  involved  in  PAV  systems. 

The  PAV  survey  is  available  to  Ad 
Bureau  members  for  $5;  non-mem¬ 
bers  pay  $11.  The  PAV  survey  is 
priced  at  $12  for  NAB  members  and 
$27  for  non-members. 

The  survey  was  conducted  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Videotex  Industry 
Association,  Information  Industry 
Association  and  Videotex  Communi¬ 
cations. 

“Public  access  videotex  has 
changed  dramatically  since  we  pub¬ 
lished  our  first  overview  of  the  field  in 
January  1985,”  Spitaletta  said. 
“Many  of  the  17  PAV  systems  oper¬ 
ating  in  1985  were  experimental  in 
nature.  Today,  21  of  the  26  systems 
are  in  full-scale  commercial  opera¬ 
tion.” 

Shopping  malls,  so  far,  have  the 
largest  number  of  PAV  terminals.  Of 
the  total  of  967  PAV  terminals  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  various  locations,  418  of  them 
involving  1 1  different  systems  are  in 


malls. 

Hotels  are  next  with  1 14  terminals 
from  nine  systems;  followed  by  air¬ 
ports  with  70  teriminals  involving 
eight  systems. 

Libraries,  museums  and  schools 
have  a  total  of  68  PAV  terminals  on 
six  different  systems;  convention 
centers  have  50  terminals  from  eight 
different  systems;  and  tourist  attrac¬ 
tions  have  45  PAV  teriminals  and 
seven  systems. 

Of  the  26  commercial  PAV  sys¬ 
tems.  four  involve  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies. 

A-T  Videotext,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Tiffin  (Ohio)  Publishing  Co. ,  owner  of 
the  Tiffin  Advertiser-Tribune,  has  a 
public  access  terminal  in  the  Tiffin/ 
Seneca  library,  NAB  said. 


Shopping  malls,  so 
far,  have  the  largest 
number  of  PAV 
terminals. 


Tribune  Media  Services,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  the  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago,  is 
involved  with  two  PAV  ventures. 

In  September  of  1984,  TMS  began 
operating  In  Touch  with  Central 
Florida,  which  is  a  21 -hotel  network 
of  public-access  advertiser-supported 
kiosks. 

In  a  joint  venture  with  the  Chicago 
Convention  and  Visitor  Bureau,  TMS 
operates  a  public  access  system 
called  Touch  Chicago  with  terminals 
in  hotels  and  convention  centers. 

Chronicle  Information  Services,  a 
subsidiary  of  Chronicle  Publishing 
Co.,  operates  the  PAV  system  Tele¬ 
guide  in  San  Francisco  and  Computer 
Sports  World,  which  provides  a 
sports  database  to  other  systems. 

Courier-Communications,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  Co.,  operates  two 
advertiser-supported  systems: 
TravelGuide  Information  Systems 
which  provides  terminals  at  highway 
rest  stops  and  Metroguide  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  with  terminals  in  shop¬ 


ping  centers,  hotels,  convention  cen¬ 
ters  and  other  public  places. 

The  NAB  directory  also  revealed 
that  several  telephone  companies, 
such  as  Bell  South,  NYNEX,  South¬ 
ern  New  England  and  GTE  are 
involved  in  PAV  either  as  system 
operators  or  suppliers. 

Banks  and  brokerage  houses  are 
also  developing  PAV  systems  that  tie 
in  with  their  financial  services. 


N.Y.  Times  is 
partner  with 
newsprint  firms 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  is  a  major 
shareholder  in  a  new  newsprint 
machine  being  built  by  Donohue  Mal- 
baie  Inc.  and  is  partners  in  a  major 
modernization  at  a  mill  it  owns  with 
Abitibi-Price  Inc. 

Start  up  of  the  new  $170-million 
machine  in  Clermont  with  Donohue 
Malbaie  was  scheduled  for  the  end  of 
this  year. 

The  mill  in  Chandler,  Quebec,  with 
Abitibi-Price  is  in  the  midst  of  a  four- 
year,  $l()0-million  upgrade  designed 
to  increase  capacity  by  20,000  tons  a 
year  to  247,000  tons  and  to  improve 
quality  and  efficiency. 

Peter  Mottia  named 
president  of  Tegra 

Peter  Mottia  has  been  appointed 
president  of  Tegra  Inc.  in  Billerica, 
Mass. 

Most  recently  vice  president  of 
finance  and  administration,  he  has 
also  been  vice  president  and  finance 
director  at  Atex  Inc.  He  replaces 
Edward  Klemm,  who  resigned. 

In  other  moves  at  Tegra,  John  Har¬ 
rison,  recently  Tegra  marketing  man¬ 
ager  and  also  a  former  Atex  corporate 
market  manager,  was  named  director 
of  marketing.  Anthony  Caruso, 
finance  director  since  1984  and 
another  former  Atex  hand,  was 
named  vice  president  and  controller. 
Bob  Donellan  was  promoted  to  sales 
director  from  national  sales  manager. 
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Troubles  at  college  newspaper  unresolved 

Students  contend  administration  is  trying  to  regain  controi 


By  Debra  Gersh 

As  Deborah  Pauly’s  one-year  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity-Edwardsville  campus  news¬ 
paper  ended,  she  said  a  number  of 
troublesome  issues  involving  the 
newspaper  and  the  administration’s 
alleged  attempts  to  regain  control 
over  it  remained  unresolved. 

The  situation,  which  has  been 
unfolding  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
months,  began  when  the  administra¬ 
tion  appointed  a  civil  service 
employee  secretary  for  the  biweekly 
Alestle,  according  to  Pauly. 

While  there  had  been  a  “power 
struggle"  between  the  two  women 
from  the  start,  Pauly  said  it  was  not 
until  October  —  when  she  began  to 
notice  that  some  of  the  classified 
advertising  cash  was  not  being 
deposited  —  that  she  suspected  the 
secretary  may  have  been  taking  some 
of  the  money. 

Pauly  took  her  suspicions  to  Dean 
of  Students  Constance  Rockingham. 
The  administration  confiscated  the 
newspapers  financial  records  for  an 
audit  on  Nov.  6,  she  said. 

“We  were  told  not  to  talk  about  the 
audit  and  not  to  write  about  it,"  Pauly 
said,  noting  that  the  newspaper  com¬ 
plied  with  the  university’s  wishes  — 
even  though  it  had  the  facts  —  for 
about  a  month. 

During  that  time,  the  secretary 
resigned  from  her  post  and  the 
administration  “just  let  her  go,” 
according  to  Pauly. 

The  newspaper  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  a  story  on  the  audit  for  publica¬ 
tion  Dec.  4,  Pauly  continued,  noting 
that  the  reporter  working  on  the  story 
was  “threatened"  —  university  offi¬ 
cials  apparently  told  the  reporter  that 
she  “could  end  up  in  trouble"  and 
that  if  she  got  sued  the  university 
might  not  be  able  to  help  her. 

The  day  after  the  story  appeared, 
Dec.  5,  Rockingham  issued  a  direc¬ 
tive  saying  it  was  against  university 
policy  to  pay  commissions  to  student 
advertising  salespeople  and  sus¬ 
pended  such  payments,  including 
those  that  were  owed  but  not  yet  paid. 
One  student  reportedly  was  owed 
$1,200. 

The  administration  cited  federal 
work-study  regulations  that  prohibit 


payment  of  commissions  and  state 
laws  as  reasons  for  its  move. 

Pauly,  however,  said  work-study 
regulations  did  not  apply  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  question,  and  that  there  are 
no  state  laws  prohibiting  payment  of 
commissions  —  many  other  schools 
in  the  state  pay  ad  people  by  commis¬ 
sion. 

But  while  the  university  has  agreed 
to  pay  students  what  is  already  owed 
them,  the  situation  remains  unre¬ 
solved  as  the  term  draws  to  a  close. 

In  addition,  the  audit,  which  took 
six  months  to  complete,  concluded 
that  the  problems  with  the  Alestle 
resulted  from  student  supervision. 


“They  completely  took  advantage 
of  our  faith  in  the  system,"  Pauly 
said. 

The  third  part  of  the  problem 
revolves  around  the  university’s 
attempt  to  rewrite  the  newspaper’s 
operating  papers. 

As  Marcus  J.  Albrecht,  higher  edu¬ 
cation  coordinator  for  the  Illinois 
Education  Association-N  E  A, 
explained,  in  the  fall  the  administra¬ 
tion  ordered  Pauly  to  rewrite  the 
papers  and  suggested  ways  in  which 
they  should  be  amended,  including 
the  elimination  of  the  faculty  adviser 
and  the  appointment  of  a  newspaper 
manager  to  be  appointed  by  the 
administration. 

Albrecht,  whose  organization 
became  involved  on  the  side  of  the 
newspaper  at  the  request  of  faculty, 
noted  that  Pauly  was  very  concerned 
about  these  changes  and  refused  to  do 
the  rewrite.  The  administration 
turned  the  task  over  to  the  fiscal  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  newspaper,  a  professional 
staff  member,  but  Pauly  has  yet  to  see 
a  draft  of  the  new  bylaws. 

First  Amendment  questions 

The  university’s  actions  also  raise  a 
number  of  First  Amendment  ques¬ 
tions,  and  members  of  the  state  legis¬ 
lature’s  higher  education  committee 
have  been  apprised  of  the  situation. 

Although  Pauly,  who  served  as  a 


public  relations  person  in  the  Air 
Force  during  her  five  years  of  service, 
will  be  a  senior  next  term,  she  will  not 
be  in  an  administrative  position  at  the 
paper.  The  incoming  editor,  however, 
is  aware  of  the  situation  and  is  likely 
to  continue  what  Pauly  has  been 
working  for,  she  said. 

Pauly  noted  that  at  SIUE  a  large 
percentage  of  the  students  are  “non- 
traditional”  adult  students,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Alestle  is  usually  a  Jour¬ 
nalism  student  with  past  experience. 

“The  administration  would  like  to 
have  as  much  control  over  the  student 
newspaper  as  possible,”  Pauly  said. 
“We  take  it  as  our  responsibility  to 


provide  information  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,"  but  that  is  not  always  favorable 
to  the  university. 

There  was  a  deficit  of  some  $28,000 
when  Pauly  took  the  Alestle  editor¬ 
ship  last  June,  which  has  since  been 
reduced  to  about  $2,000.  And  the  uni¬ 
versity  funding  to  independent  adver¬ 
tising  ratio,  which  had  been  about  SO¬ 
SO,  has  dropped  to  43%  university 
funds  to  S7%  independently  gener¬ 
ated. 

When  commissions  stopped,  how¬ 
ever,  ad  sales  plummeted,  and  the 
paper  that  had  been  running  editions 
as  large  as  44  pages  was  forced  to  run 
issues  with  as  little  as  eight  pages, 
Pauly  said. 

“Aside  from  being  unethical,  [the 
university’s  action]  has  had  an  impact 
on  our  long-term  goal  of  becoming  an 
independent  paper,"  Pauly  noted. 

“The  paper  has  improved  dramati¬ 
cally.  In  the  last  year  we  used  only 
two  university  news  service  gener¬ 
ated  stories.  We’re  really  proud  of  the 
project.  I’m  not  saying  we’re  perfect. 
1  think  we’ve  made  some  progress  in 
the  last  year.  In  the  past,  the  Alestle 
had  been  a  very  soft,  house  organ- 
type.  We  really  made  headway  —  not 
because  I’m  a  rebel,  but  because  it  is 
my  job. 

“We  always  had  trouble  getting 
(Continued  on  page  154) 


“In  the  past,  the  Alestle  had  been  a  very  soft,  house 
organ-type.  We  really  made  headway  —  not  because 
I’m  a  rebel,  but  because  it  is  my  job.” 
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California  court  upholds  tax  on  media  revenues 


A  California  appeals  court  has 
upheld  a  hotly  contested  Los  Angeles 
tax  on  media  revenues,  ruling  that  it 
does  not  violate  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  Daily 
News  of  Los  Angeles  and  La  Opinion 
have  waged  a  four-year  battle  to  over¬ 
turn  changes  in  the  city  tax  code  that 
became  effective  in  1984. 

Rex  S.  Heinke,  a  Times  Mirror 
attorney  in  the  case,  vowed  the  deci¬ 
sion  will  be  appealed  to  the  California 
Supreme  Court  and,  if  necessary,  to 


the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  a  32-page  ruling,  the  2nd  District 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  city  tax 
is  for  “revenue  purposes  only  and 
does  not  grant  or  take  away”  the 
papers’  right  to  carry  on  business. 

The  newspapers  have  labeled  the 
tax  discriminatory  in  that  it  illegally 
imposes  a  tax  burden  on  a  variety  of 
First  Amendment  activities  and 
makes  a  distinction  between  free 
speech  and  non-free  speech  activi¬ 
ties. 

As  an  example,  the  plaintiffs  claim. 


movie  producers  are  exempt  from  the 
tax,  paying  only  a  production  tax  that 
does  not  go  above  $10,000  a  year. 

Newspapers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
taxed  at  $1.25  a  year  per  each  $1,000 
in  sales.  Times  Mirror  alone  says  it 
has  paid  about  $4  million  in  taxes 
since  the  code  was  amended  in  1983  to 
include  newspaper  revenues,  which 
had  been  exempt. 

Heinke  said  the  papers  also  are 
seeking  a  refund. 

— M.L.  Stein 


Reporter  files  $11 -million  claim  against  sheriff 

Contends  law  enforcement  officer  illegally  spied  on  him 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Investigative  reporter  Chuck  Cook 
has  filed  an  $I  I -million  claim  against 
Orange  County  (Calif.)  Sheriff  Brad 
Gates,  accusing  him  of  illegally  spy¬ 
ing  on  him  over  a  three-year  period. 

Cook,  a  former  Orange  County 
Register  reporter  who  now  works  for 
the  Arizona  Republic,  charges  that 
Gates  violated  his  constitutional 
rights  of  freedom  of  association, 
assembly  and  privacy  without  legal 
cause. 

Also  named  in  the  claim  are  Orange 
County  and  Deputy  District  Attorney 
Michael  Capizzi. 

Such  claims  are  usually  preliminary 
to  a  lawsuit  if  the  claimant  does  not 
obtain  satisfaction  through  adminis¬ 
trative  means. 

Cook  previously  alleged  that  the 
sheriff’s  department  attempted  to 
trap  him  into  suborning  perjury, 
apparently  in  retaliation  for  his  Regis¬ 
ter  series  exposing  jail  conditions 
(E&P,  April  1 8). 

Acting  on  directions  from  the  sher¬ 
iff  s  department,  a  confidential  infor¬ 
mant  secretly  recorded  a  phone  con¬ 
versation  with  Cook.  The  purpose  of 
the  call,  according  to  the  reporter, 
was  to  determine  if  Cook  were  trying 
to  persuade  jail  inmates  to  lie  about 
jail  conditions. 

A  transcribed  account  of  the  phone 
interview  and  related  notes  by  a 
deputy  became  public  through  a  sepa¬ 
rate  action  by  former  Superior  Court 
Judge  Bobby  Youngblood,  who  also 
had  criticized  jail  conditions.  Young¬ 
blood  received  an  out-of-court  settle¬ 
ment  of  $375,000  from  the  county. 

In  his  claim.  Cook  says  that  Gates 


kept  him  under  surveillance  from 
1 982  to  1 985  without  legal  provoca¬ 
tion.  Youngblood  also  charged  that 
Gates  had  kept  a  watch  on  him. 

A  transcribed  report  on  Cook’s 
conversation  with  the  sheriff  s  infor¬ 
mant,  Richard  Wilder,  surfaced  in 
discovery  proceedings  in  Young¬ 
blood’s  suit.  According  to  Cook,  two 
sheriff’s  intelligence  investigators 
reported  their  findings  to  Capizzi. 
Cook  also  has  produced  another  tape 


recording  in  which  a  sheriff  s  investi¬ 
gator  told  Youngblood’s  divorced 
wife  that  the  sheriff  s  department  was 
trying  to  get  Cook  “fair  and  square.” 

Cook  has  said  that  during  the  three 
years  he  had  received  anonymous 
calls  to  “lay  off  the  story”  and  that  his 
home  was  under  surveillance  by 
unknown  persons. 

Sheriff  Gates  did  not  respond  to  an 
E&P  phone  call. 


Tribune  Co.  loses  lending  agreement  suit 


The  Tribune  Co.  violated  the  law 
when  it  backed  out  of  a  lending  agree¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  financial 
restructuring  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  during  the  early  1 980s. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Pierre  N.  Leval 
ruled  (May  29)  in  New  York  that  the 
Tribune  Co.  in  effect  breached  its 
agreement  to  borrow  $76  million  from 
the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  of  America,  the  big  pen¬ 
sion  fund.  The  loan,  connected  with 
the  sale  of  the  Daily  News  building  in 
Manhattan,  was  to  have  run  for  14 
years  and  yielded  15.25%. 

Before  signing  the  final  agreement, 
however,  the  Tribune  Co.  broke  off 
negotiations,  citing  accounting  con¬ 
cerns. 

For  its  part,  the  pension  fund 
claimed  in  its  1983  lawsuit  that  the 
media  company  ended  the  negotia¬ 
tions  simply  because  interest  rates 
dropped  generally  and  cheaper  loans 
were  available  elsewhere. 

The  Tribune  argued  that  the  loan 
agreement  was  never  final,  princi¬ 


pally  because  its  board  of  directors 
never  approved  it. 

Judge  Leval,  however,  said  letters 
exchanged  between  the  sides  were 
“replete  with  the  terminology  of 
binding  contract.” 

Damages  in  the  lawsuit  have  not  yet 
been  calculated,  but  speculation  is 
that  they  could  be  steep.  According  to 
an  unnamed  attorney  cited  in  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  artic\e,  the  figure  could 
be  as  high  as  $16  million. 

Tribune  Co.  officials  declined  com¬ 
ment. 

Christman  named 
division  manager 

Hell  Graphic  Systems  Inc.  has 
named  Edwin  Christman  HI  divi¬ 
sion  manager  for  Xenotron  Systems, 
based  in  Woburn,  Mass. 

He  joined  Xenotron  as  national 
manager  of  newspaper  systems  in 
1985,  before  it  was  taken  over  by 
Hell. 
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that  add  up  to  a  powerful  editorial  and  classified  system. 

^  Our  display  ad  and  full  page  laser  output  systems  will  fit  right  in  when 

you’re  ready  for  them. 

^  And  on  the  way  to  your  complete  pagination 

^  system,  you’ll  always  have  integrated, 

^  compatible  components  supported  by  one 

established  newspaper  system  supplier. 

This  is  the  opportunity  you’ve  been  waiting  for. 
Find  out  what  the  world  leader  in 
display  systems  has  done  for  editorial  and 
classified-especially  forthe 
smaller  daily.  At  ANPA,  Booth  1012. 
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Don’t  (mis)quote  me  on  that! 

Survey  of  Canadian  newspapers  finds  they  often  misquote  peopie 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Journalism’s  darkest,  deepest 
secret  is  out:  reporters  are  lousy  quot- 
ers. 

For  the  first  time,  a  scientific  study 
has  confirmed  what  reporters,  staring 
bewildered  at  their  scrawled  notes, 
have  long  feared;  far  too  often,  they 
don’t  get  quotes  right. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  survey, 
reporters  on  average  get  quotes 
wrong  in  some  minor  or  major  way 
fully  half  of  the  time. 

The  survey  of  10  Canadian  papers 
found  the  rate  of  minor  and  major 
errors  in  quotations  ranged  from  459c 
to  71%. 

In  the  study,  Peter  Calamai,  a 
Southam  News  Agency  national  cor¬ 
respondent  who  recently  was  a  visit¬ 
ing  journalism  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Regina  in  Saskatchewan, 
compared  quotes  published  in  the 
coverage  of  a  sensational  1 984  murder 
trial  in  Canada  against  the  trial’s  offi¬ 
cial  transcript. 

The  result,  Calamai  said,  was  “a 
rather  ponderous  study  proving  con¬ 
clusively  that  people  don’t  take  notes 
very  well.” 

For  his  study  Calamai  used  the 
murder  trial  of  former  provincial 
energy  minister  Colin  Thatcher  —  a 
trial  Calamai  himself  covered  for 
Southam. 


Interestingly,  both  Southam  and 
the  Canadian  Press,  Canada’s  major 
wire  service,  were  among  the  most 
accurate. 

Among  the  worst  offenders, 
according  to  the  survey;  the  tabloid 
Calf’ary  Sun,  which  misquoted  71% 
of  the  time;  and  the  Toronto  Star, 
which  recorded  a  60%  error  rate. 

What  makes  the  high  error  rates 
even  more  dispiriting  is  the  fact  that 
Calamai’s  study  did  not  count  “triv¬ 
ial”  errors  such  as  the  wrong  article  in 
front  of  a  word  or  the  wrong  conjunc¬ 
tion.  Reporters  were  not  charged  with 
errors  if  they  omitted  or  incorrectly 
quoted  rhetorical  phrases. 

In  the  study,  “major”  errors  were 
those  that  altered  the  meaning  or  con¬ 
notation  of  the  correct  quote.  Three 
or  more  “minor”  errors  in  a  quotation 
would,  however,  make  that  a 
“major”  error. 

The  following  are  the  results,  giving 
first  the  percentage  of  misquotations, 
and  then  the  percentages  that  were, 
first,  major  and,  second,  minor. 

The  Canadian  Press,  45%  (39%/ 
61%);  Southam  News  Agency,  48% 
(25%/75%);  Winnipeg  Free  Press, 
52%  (47%/53%);  Retiinu  Leader- 
Post,  56%  (44%/56%);  Moose  Jaw 
Tinies-Herald,  59%  (40%/60%); 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  59%  (46%/ 
54%);  Saskatoon  Stca-Phoenix,  60% 
(4()%/60%);  Toronto  Star,  60%  (47%/ 


53%);  and  Calgary  Sun,  71%  (67%/ 
33%). 

There  were  five  instances  of 
“quotes  not  found,”  Calamai  said. 
“We  looked,  they  just  weren’t 
there.” 

None  of  the  reporters  covering  the 
trial  knew  shorthand,  and  Canadian 
law  bars  the  tape  recording  of  trials. 
One  reporter  did  know  speedwriting, 
but  his  error  rate  was  “virtually  the 
same”  as  another  reporter  who  did 
not  know  the  technique. 

Interestingly,  experience  also 
made  no  difference  in  getting  quotes 
right,  Calamai  said. 

In  defense  of  the  reporters,  Cala¬ 
mai  noted  they  were  in  “an  acousti¬ 
cally  hostile  environment”  and 
observed  the  trial  from  30  feet  away 
from  the  witness  stand. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  problem  of 
quoting  defense  lawyer  Gerry  All- 
bright,  whose  style  of  speaking  was 
obtuse  at  best. 

Defendant  Thatcher  also  leaned  to 
stilted  grammar.  His  testimony  that 
“it  is  a  strange  feeling  to  have  blown 
your  wife  away”  was  not  quoted  cor¬ 
rectly  by  any  paper.  Six  changed  it  to 
“a  strange  feeling  to  blow  your  wife 
away,”  another  said  it  was  a  “strange 
thing  to  blow  your  wife  away”  and  yet 
another  said  it  was  “a  strange  feeling 
blowing  your  wife  away.” 

(Continued  on  pufte  133) 


How  quotes  are  turned  into  misquotes 


In  his  study  of  quote  accuracy, 
Peter  Calamai  cites  one  example  of 
how  misquoting  can  significantly 
change  the  meaning  of  testimony. 

In  this  quote,  the  defense  is  cross- 
examining  a  witness. 

Transcript:  “Witness,  what  kind  of 
a  woman  sleeps  with  a  man  she’s  not 
married  to  when  she  knows  in  her 
mind,  if  what  you  tell  us  is  true,  that 
that  man  has  just  committed  murder. 
What  kind  of  woman  does  that,  wit¬ 
ness  ?” 

The  study  rated  the  quotes  of  two  of 
the  six  news  organizations  as  correct, 
allowing  for  “cleaned-up”  language. 

For  example: 


The  Toronto  Star:  “Witness,  what 
kind  of  woman  sleeps  with  a  man  she 
is  not  married  to  when  she  knows  in 
her  mind  that  man  has  Just  committed 
murder?” 

Two  others  had  “minor  discrep¬ 
ancies,  such  as  this  account  by  the 
Moose  Jaw  Times-Herald:  “What  kind 
of  woman  sleeps  with  a  man  she 
knows  has  Just  committed  murder?” 

But  the  study  said  two  newspaper 
accounts  misquoted  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  defense  counsel  seems  to  be 
saying  his  client  is  guilty. 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail: 
“What  type  of  woman  would  sleep 
with  a  man  who  has  Just  murdered  his 


wife?” 

The  Calgary  Sun;  “What  kind  of 
woman  sleeps  with  a  man  who  has 
said  he’s  Just  committed  murder?” 

Sometimes,  though,  an  inaccurate 
quotation  is  more  amusing  than  harm¬ 
ful.  Consider  this  from  one  witness, 
who  said  the  accused  told  him  to  find 
a  professional  killer  in  LaCosta,  a 
community  in  California. 

Transcript:  “Go  to  LaCosta  then. 
Get  a  hit  man.  Lot’s  of  them  over 
there.” 

That  came  out  in  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press  in  this  way:  “You  could  go  to 
Costa  Rica  and  get  a  hit  man.  There’s 
lots  of  them  there.” 
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ad  stack  dummies  or  interfaced  to  page;  moves  ads  from  one  page  or  oped  and  production  proven  at  the 
a  complete  newspaper  pagination  section  to  another;  reserves  space  Journal-Bulletin  in  Providence, 
system  to  produce  plate-ready  or  for  other  uses;  shows  the  size  of  Rhode  Island . 
camera-ready  ad  stacks.  the  newshole  for  each  column  and 

TECS/2  by  Moms 
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distributed  database  front-end  sively  from  Information  Inter-  to  extend  the  life  of  your  existing 
system  for  editorial  and  classified,  national.  Replace  or  enhance  your  front-end  with  this  exciting  new 
developed  by  Southeastern  News-  present  front-end  system.  product  will  be  apparent.  Buy  two 

papers  Corporation  of  Augusta,  Once  you  seethe  quick  response,  terminals  or  200.  The  advantages 
Georgia.  Now  this  production  the  versatility  and  reliability  of  of  this  system  can  be  realized  by 

large  and  smaller  newspapers  alike. 

The  Lasercomp 

The  “laser  connection”  between  line  of  Lasercomp  typesetters  in-  black  and  white  ad  makeup  system , 

Information  International  and  eluding  the  Mk2i,  the  Checkmaster  plustheefficiencyofthe  Laser- 
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pagesetting  system.  It  is  an  inter-  Lasercomp  Express.  are  further  supported  by  triple-l 

face  from  our  2300  Image  Network  The  combination  gives  news-  for  rotation  of  graphics  and  other 

Processor  to  Monotype’s  complete  papers  the  full  capabilities  of  our  tasks. 

Take  a  closer  look  at  triple-Fs  triple  value. 
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Ex-editor  tells  reporters:  respect  the  government 


By  M.  L.  Stein 

Callng  himself  a  “heretic  among 
the  faithful,”  former  Wall  Street 
Journal  editor  Vermont  Royster  criti¬ 
cized  some  in  the  press  for  being  too 
hard  on  government  and  also  ques¬ 
tioned  the  media’s  “public  figure” 
libel  protection  obtained  in  the  New 
York  Times  vs.  Sullivan  decision. 

In  a  Riverside,  Calif.,  speech,  Roy¬ 
ster  said  he  believes  the  press  has  a 
responsibility  “not  to  bring  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  government,  into  disre¬ 
pute.” 

In  recent  years,  he  asserted,  some 
journalists  have  developed  an  attitude 
that  “the  government  is  somehow  an 
enemy  of  the  people,  and  that  we  in 
the  press  should  treat  it  as  such. 
Nothing  the  government  says  should 
be  trusted.  There  is  little  in  whatever 
it  does  to  support.  Everything  that  it 
does  must  be  instantly  exposed  —  its 
papers  stolen  if  need  be  —  because 
behind  every  action  is  chicanery.” 

Royster,  the  Journal’s  editor  emeri¬ 
tus,  aired  his  views  at  the  22nd  annual 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise  Lecture 
held  in  cooperation  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Riverside. 

He  upheld  the  duty  of  the  press  to 
be  a  “watchdog”  of  government  and 
report  truthfully  about  wrongdoing, 
but  he  contended  it  also  has  a  respon- 
siblity  to  society  as  a  whole  “which  is 


represented  by  our  government.” 

Recalling  his  reporting  days  in 
Washington  during  the  1930s,  Roy¬ 
ster  commented: 

“The  attitude  among  my  colleagues 
was  always  skeptical,  sometimes 
even  cynical,  about  the  doings  of 
public  officials,  but  we  never  thought 
of  government  itself  as  the  enemy.” 


Royster  said  he 
believes  the  press  has  a 
responsibility  “not  to 
bring  our  government, 
as  government,  into 
disrepute.” 


Royster  noted  that  the  government 
does  many  things  of  which  he  disap¬ 
proves  but  contended  that,  overall,  it 
is  a  government  “to  be  proud  of,  one 
deserving  the  respect  of  every  citizen, 
including  those  of  us  who  labor  in  the 
press.” 

The  speaker  took  sides  with  the 
government  in  the  Pentagon  Papers 
case,  declaring  that  “anyone  who 
steals  documents  should  be  as 
answerable  as  one  who  steals  my 
purse.” 

In  the  slap  at  New  York  Times  va'. 
Sullivan,  Royster  said  he  could  not 


understand  why  people  should  lose 
their  right  to  sue  for  libel  or  slander 
because  they  are  public  figures. 

“If  1  write  that  the  governor  is  a 
fool  and  his  politics  idiotic,  that 
shouldn’t  be  libelous  because  it  is 
purely  a  matter  of  opinion,”  Royster 
explained.  “But  if  1  write  he  has 
embezzled  public  monies,  that  is  a 
matter  of  fact  which  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  jury  and  my  statement 
would  ...  be  libelous  if  not  true  and 
should  then  be  actionable.” 

Royster  also  disputed  the  notion 
that  reporters  should  not  become  an 
“arm  of  the  police”  by  testifying  in 
criminal  trials  as  witnesses  for  either 
the  defense  or  prosecution,  even 
though  they  may  have  knowledge 
about  the  case. 

“When  we  become  journalists  do 
we  cease  to  be  citizens  of  the  commu¬ 
nity?”  Royster  asked.  “We  certainly 
do  not  lose  a  citizen’s  right  to  speak 
our  minds  freely.  Why  should  we  then 
lose  our  obligation,  one  that  belongs 
to  all  citizens,  to  testify  in  court  to 
help  justice  be  done?” 

Royster  described  himself  as 
“Blackstonian”  in  reference  to  the 
English  jurist,  William  Blackstone 
who,  while  upholding  press  freedom, 
warned  nonetheless  that  one  who 
publishes  “what  is  improper,  mis¬ 
chievous  or  illegal,  must  take  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  temerity.” 


Roger  Rice  to  retire  as  head  of  TvB  in  early  1988 


Roger  D.  Rice  will  retire  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising  in  early  1988. 

His  announcement  was  made  fol¬ 
lowing  a  meeting  of  the  TvB  board  of 
directors  in  Phoenix. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  successor 
will  be  chosen  by  the  fall,  with  a 
transitional  period  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

E.  Blake  Byrne,  group  vice  presi¬ 
dent/television  for  LIN  Broadcasting 
Corp.  and  chairman  of  the  TvB  board, 
reported  that  a  search  committee  to 
seek  a  new  TvB  president  has  been 
selected.  It  is  comprised  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals:  board  member 
James  G.  Babb,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Jeferson  Pilot  Communications; 
former  TvB  chairman  David  Hender¬ 
son,  president.  Outlet  Communica¬ 
tions;  board  member  and  immediate 
past  chairman  William  G.  Moll,  presi¬ 
dent/broadcasting,  Harte-Hanks 
Communications;  board  treasurer 


David  Allen,  president,  Petry  Televi¬ 
sion  Sales;  board  secretary  Ward  L. 
Huey  Jr.,  president,  Belo  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.;  board  vice  president  Peter 
Ryan,  executive  vice  president,  Har¬ 
rington,  Righter  &  Parsons;  and 
board  chairman  Byrne. 

“My  years  at  the  TvB  have  been 
most  rewarding  professionally  and 
personally,”  Rice  said  in  a  statement 
released  by  the  TvB.  “The  bureau 
today  is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
move  forward  to  meet  the  new  chal¬ 
lenges  facing  the  industry,  which  are 
not  altogether  unlike  those  faced  in 
1974,  when  inflation,  the  loss  of 
cigarette  advertising,  and  the  switch 
from  60s  to  30s  doubled  our  inventory 
and  other  growth  problems  beset  us.” 

Rice  has  been  president  of  the  TvB 
since  1974. 

In  the  release,  Byrne  said  that 
under  Rice’s  leadership,  “bureau 
membership  has  nearly  doubled  from 
its  337  members  in  1974,  and  commer¬ 


cial  television,  the  principal  goal  of 
TvB,  will  have  increased  billings 
nearly  five  times  to  some  $23.8  billion 
this  year.” 

The  search  committee  is  planning 
to  review  resumes  of  those  applying 
to  succeed  Rice  at  a  meeting  sched¬ 
uled  for  July  7.  Following  that  meet¬ 
ing,  interviews  will  be  conducted  by 
the  committee  during  July  and 
August. 

Teague  is  the 
new  INMA 
president 

The  International  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  has  begun  a  new 
year  not  only  with  a  new  name,  but 
also  headed  by  the  first  president  of 
the  organization  from  outside  North 
America  —  David  C.  Teague. 

(Continued  on  paffe  132) 
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ABSOLUTE  CONTROL 
WITH  FINCOR’S  NEW 


Di^  control  is  now  available  at  anak)g  prices.  Throng 
Fincorb  new  Series  3160/3260  digital  DC  a^ustable  speed  motor 
controUers. 

Digital  control  means  absolute  control.  Our  three  phase 
microprocessor  based  drive  is  specifically  designed  to  provide 
higher  accuracy  higher  reliability  ^d  absolute  repeat^ility...at 
economical  prices. 

Startup  is  fast  and  sure.  A  3-button  keypad  permits  fast  and 
simple  programming  (tf  all  drive  functions.  Digital  settings  of 
these  functions  eliminate  troublesome  adjusting  pots  and  set 
parameters  never  drift. 

Status  of  critical  functions  is  continuously  monitored  by  LEDk 
and  a  visual  multi-element  display  allows  monitoring  more  than 
100  operating  parameters. 

As  a  diagnostic  tool,  the  new  Fincor  digital  controllers  provide 
instant  access  to  critical  data.  They  also  feature  first  fault 
annunciating  capabilities  which  means  you  can  find  and  fix 
problems  fast. 
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Fincoi;  Incom  International  Inc 
3750  East  Market  Street 
York,  PA  17402 

(717)  757-4641,  Ext.  206/felex  840432 
Fincoi;  tell  me  more. 


1  FINCOR 

2  INCOM  INTERNATIONAL  INC 
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As  a  management  tool,  these  controllers  can  provide  two^ 
communication  aS  all  operational  data  throu^  direct  intei&ce 
with  other  drives,  personal  computers  or  your  mainframe.  Ihis 
enables  critical  drive  parameters  to  be  shared,  stored,  di^layed, 
printed  or  changed  flrom  a  remote  locatioa 
Both  Fincor  Series  3160  nonregenerative  and  3260  regenerative 
controllers  are  available  in  ratings  of  5  through  1,000  HP. 

Seize  control,  today.  iWeld  your  pen  across  this  coupon  and 
return  it  to  us.  l^’ll  respond  instantly  with  more  information. 
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Leadership  in  motion  control  starts  with  Fincor 


FINCOR 


See  us  at  ANPA  Tech  ’87  Booth  2179 
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Classified  ad  recruitment  network  is  established 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  New  York  Times  Regional 
Newspaper  Group  has  set  up  a  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  recruitment  network, 
allowing  advertisers  to  purchase  ads 
in  any  of  the  group’s  28  newspapers. 

The  regional  group  is  comprised  of 
24  daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers 
in  nine  states,  making  this  network 
buy  different  from  others  that  com¬ 
bine  newspapers  by  region  rather 
than  group  ownership. 

Recruitment  advertisers  can  run 
ads  in  all  28  papers  or  in  any 
combination  —  minimum  four  —  by 
placing-one  call  to  the  group's  head¬ 
quarters  in  Atlanta,  which  then  sends 
the  advertiser  one  bill  for  the  buy. 

According  to  the  manual  explaining 
the  program,  “Running  your  ad  in 
four  or  more  newspapers  saves  you 
6%  to  12%.’’  The  rates  are  subject  to  a 
15%  agency  commission  to  recog¬ 
nized  agencies. 

“We're  just  really  excited,”  said  C. 
Dean  Welch,  vice  president/group 
classified  advertising.  “We've 


invested  quite  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  in  this  network.  We  feel  this  is 
the  way  to  market  newspapers  — 
taking  away  the  state  or  geographic 
barriers,  drawing  demographically. 

“All  the  networks  currently  are 
either  state  or  geographic,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “This  is  strictly  a  demo¬ 
graphic  network,  gone  over  the 
bounds  of  nine  states. 


“This  is  all  plus 
linage,”  Welch  noted. 
“Nobody,  for  really  what 
they  have  to  offer  as 
individual  markets,  has 
gotten  a  lot  of  this 
revenue  before.” 


“We've  invested  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  this  thing,  which 
shows  our  feelings  that  it  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful,”  Welch  added. 


“Individually,  these  markets  are 
not  a  buy  by  a  major  employer  or 
advertising  agency.  To  physically 
administer  the  proofs,  billing,  tear- 
sheets,  it’s  not  economically  feasible 
to  deal  with  the  indivdual  papers,”  he 
said. 

“We've  cut  that  barrier  for  the 
agency.  Now  they  can  buy  28  mar¬ 
kets,  nine  states  with  one  phone 
call,”  he  said.  “There’s  a  wealth  of 
people  who  have  never  been  tapped, 
the  smaller  market  newspapers.  Basi¬ 
cally,  other  than  Sarasota,  Lakeland 
and  Gainesville  [Florida],  the  group's 
papers  have  under  50,000  circula¬ 
tions.  They're  not  even  considered 
for  recruitment  advertising  because 
of  the  costs  to  the  agency.  The  client 
does  not  think  of  any  and  the  agency 
does  not  bring  it  up.  1  don't  blame 
them. 

“This  is  all  plus  linage,”  Welch 
noted.  “Nobody,  for  really  what  they 
have  to  offer  as  individual  markets, 
has  gotten  a  lot  of  this  revenue 
before.” 


PROMOTION 


Before  agreeing  to  sponsor  an  event  —  ask  questions 


By  Debra  Gersh 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  a 
newspaper  should  ask  before  agree¬ 
ing  to  sponsor  an  event,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  tips  to  follow  to  make  that 
event  successful,  and  Richard  P. 
Honack,  manager  of  promotion  and 
special  events  at  the  Chicafio  Tri¬ 
bune,  recently  presented  some  of  his 
suggestions  to  the  annual  conference 
of  the  International  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  in  Toronto. 

Before  sponsoring  an  event  the  first 
question  to  ask  is,  why  do  it  —  will  it 
benefit  the  promoter  or  the  newspa¬ 
per,  will  it  bring  in  ad  revenue,  he 
said,  adding  that  the  next  question  is, 
whom  does  it  benefit,  and  the  answer 
should  be,  the  newspaper. 

The  newspaper  should  then  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  event  can  raise 
money  for  charity,  as  every  event  the 
Tribune  gets  involved  in  does, 
Honack  continued. 

When  looking  into  the  cost  of  co¬ 


sponsorship,  Honack  stressed  that 
newspapers  should  never  invest  cash, 
simply  because  they  won't  get  it  back. 
Costs  of  space  —  advertising  and 
editorial  —  and  time  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  well. 

The  next  area  to  ask  about  is  what  it 
will  do  for  the  competition.  If  a  pro¬ 
moter  says  he  will  take  the  event  to 
the  competition,  do  not  be 
threatened,  Honack  advised.  The 
newspaper  holds  the  key  to  what  the 
promoter  wants,  and  if  he  uses  a  line 
like  that,  chances  are  he  has  used  it  on 
the  competition  as  well. 

And  the  newspaper  should  con¬ 
sider  what  the  marketing  benefits  to 
sponsorship  involve,  he  added. 

In  addition,  Honack  put  forth  10 
tips  for  a  successful  sponsorship. 
They  are;  only  entertain  event  pro¬ 
posals  in  writing;  ask  what  you  get 
and  what  you  give;  negotiate,  never 
say  “yes”  immediately;  get  all  you 
can  and  more;  review  proposals  with 


key  departments  (advertising,  can 
clients  be  entertained;  circulation, 
can  newspapers  be  sold  at  the  event; 
editorial,  ask,  don't  push,  for  cover¬ 
age;  marketing,  get  signs,  passouts, 
etc.;  public  relations,  get  tv,  radio, 
trade  coverage;  employee  relations, 
half-price  tickets  or  incentives;  and 
others  if  necessary);  write  a  counter¬ 
proposal;  use  your  space  wisely,  with 
a  cash  value;  check  out  the  promoter 
with  other  INMA  members;  get  a 
signed  contract  on  your  stationary  to 
put  you  in  control;  and  be  sure  to 
promote  the  event. 

Two  important  points  to  include  in 
the  contract  are  exclusivity  —  the 
newspaper  should  be  the  only  media 
company  sponsoring  the  event  — 
and  right  of  first  refusal  —  the  pro¬ 
moter  must  come  to  the  newspaper 
first  if  he  wants  to  run  the  event  again 
in  the  area. 

“Keep  in  mind  you  have  to  be  in 
control,”  Honack  advised.  “Don’t  be 
sold  short.  You  control  the  space.” 
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Did  LA.  sportswriters  overlook  the  racism  story? 


By  Ron  Milligan 

Did  the  press  miss  the  story  of 
whether  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers 
were  practicing  racism? 

Los  Angeles  sportswriters 
thrashed  out  that  question  in  a  panel 
discussion.  May  28,  at  the  Los 
Angeles  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists  annual  scholar¬ 
ship  dinner. 

The  panel  —  “Wise  Guys  & 
Wiseguys”  —  included  the  Los 
Angeles  Times’  Jim  Murray,  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  columnist  Rick 
Talley,  another  Times  sports  colum¬ 
nist,  Scott  Ostler,  and  Keith  Olber- 
mann,  sports  columnist  for  KNX 
News  Radio  and  sports  director  for 
Channel  5,  KTLA.  SDX  (Society  of 
Professional  Journalists]  chapter 
president,  Roger  Nadel,  executive 
producer  at  KNX  News  Radio,  acted 
as  moderator. 

The  recent  uproar  surrounding  the 
firing  of  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers' 
vice  president  A1  Campanis 
overshadowed  several  other  issues 
discussed  by  the  panel. 

The  Dodgers  fired  Campanis  after 
he  appeared  live  on  ABC's  “Night- 
line”  and  said  blacks  may  not  have 
some  of  the  necessities  to  be  a  field 
manager  or  general  manager  in  base¬ 
ball. 

Campanis'  remarks  raised  the 
larger  question  of  possible  racist 
thinking  in  the  Dodgers  management 
that  the  media  never  touched. 

“Did  we  miss  it?”  Ostler  asked. 
“Did  the  press  miss  it,  and  did  he 
expose  it?  Or  did  he  just  trip  over  his 
own  toes  that  night  and  create  a  furor 
that  was  not  deserved?” 

Talley  said  he  was  totally  surprised 
by  Campanis'  remarks  on  the  show. 
“1  never  heard  A1  Campanis  say  a 
racist  thing  in  my  life,”  Talley  said. 

“Me  neither,”  Murray  agreed. 

“Never,”  Talley  continued.  “Now 
believe  me.  I'm  not  defending  the 
things  he  said,  but  1  want  to  tell  you 
the  situation.  He  was  at  the  center  of 
the  field,  late  at  night,  with  a  thing  in 
his  ear;  he  could  hardly  hear  the  ques¬ 
tions,  didn't  know  what  the  questions 
were.  He  got  totally  confused.  He 
said  things  that  maybe  he  meant  but 
he  was  totally  disoriented.  He  made 
those  comments  and  he  shouldn't 
have,  and  1  wrote  a  very  strong  col¬ 
umn  against  this  so  don't  construe 
this  as  defending  what  he  said.” 


(Milligan  wrote  this  article  on  a 
free-lance  basis.) 


Murray  rose  to  the  defense  of  the 
Times  coverage,  saying  sports  editor 
Bill  Dwyre's  front-page  story  about 
Campanis'  tv  remarks  played  a  big 
part  in  impacting  the  story. 

Murray  said  that  notwithstanding 
the  fact  the  broadcast  with  Campanis' 
remarks  didn't  air  on  the  West  Coast 
until  after  the  Times  deadline, 
Dwyre's  story  was  still  way  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

Murray  explained  that  a  Times 
reporter  had  seen  the  Eastern  broad¬ 
cast  of  the  show  and  telephoned 
Dwyre  about  it.  Dwyre  got  a  Denver 
friend  to  tape  it  when  it  played  an  hour 
later  in  Colorado.  The  friend  then 
read  Dwyre  the  quotes  so  he  could 
make  his  deadline. 

Questions  persisted  from  the  audi¬ 
ence,  however,  about  sportswriters' 
aggressiveness  in  uncovering  racism 
in  the  Dodger  organization. 


“When  you  looked  at  the  racial 
practices,  have  you  ever  asked  them 
why  they  didn't  have  some  in  the 
front  office?”  asked  one  questioner. 

“That's  been  asked  a  lot  of  times, 
and  explored  a  lot  of  times  in  a  lot  of 
different  stories,”  Talley  said. 

Ostler  had  another  answer. 

“Not  only  did  we  not  do  it,  but  the 
NAACP  [National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People], 
and  the  other  people  who  are  mad 
about  this  did  not,”  Ostler  said. 
“There  was  no  big  movement.” 

“It  wasn't  a  secret  before,”  Talley 
said.  “How  many  times  have  you 
read  about  black  management?  This 
isn't  about  something  that  Just  came 
out  of  the  woodwork.  Because  Al 
Campanis  said  it  on  national  televi¬ 
sion,  that's  why  it  ended  up  on  the 
front  page,”  Talley  said. 

Earlier  he  had  remarked,  “If  we 
[the  newspapers]  had  all  quoted  Al 
Campanis  the  same  way,  he'd  have 
never  been  fired.  He  was  on  national 
television.  That's  why  he  got  fired. 
He  couldn't  escape  it.” 

Olbermann,  in  his  initial  remarks  at 
the  start  of  the  program,  pointed  to 
one  of  the  problems  he  sees  as  trou¬ 
bling  broadcast  journalism. 


“If  once  your  livelihood  becomes 
covering  sports  on  tv,  then  you  are 
tied  in  to  sports  success;  that  is,  if 
sports  is  going  to  be  successful,  you 
are  almost  required  to  help  make  it 
that  way.  So  you  tend  not  to  want  to 
criticize  it.  You  then  skate  past  the 
foibles  and  stupid  things  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  dressed  as  waffles. 

“Now  1  counter  this  by  suggesting 
that  every  sportscaster  should  take 
the  approach  of  a  movie  reviewer.  In 
other  words,  if  a  movie  reviewer 
loves  the  movies,  that  doesn't  mean 
he  loves  every  movie.  Or  in  many 
cases,  any  movies.  But  we  tend  some¬ 
times,  I  think,  to  slip  and  we  are  criti¬ 
cized  rightly  for  this  as  being  in  the 
realm  of  boosters,”  Olbermann  said. 

Olbermann  had  to  leave  early  and 
could  not  respond  to  a  question  asked 
about  what  is  happening  now  to  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  in  sports.  The  ques¬ 


tioner  cited  a  national  news  story  two 
years  ago,  which  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader  broke  regarding  sub¬ 
sidization  of  University  of  Kentucky 
basketball  players. 

Publication  of  the  scandal  aroused 
a  storm  of  public  hostility  against  the 
Herald-Leader.  The  panel  pointed  to 
other  examples  of  intensely  adverse 
public  reaction  against  newspapers 
and  reporters  who  published  stories 
exposing  misconduct  by  teams  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  fans. 

“The  NCAA  [National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association]  has  never  done 
anything  about  Kentucky.  Nothing's 
ever  happened,”  Talley  said. 

In  defense  of  the  newspapers' 
investigative  reporting  performance 
in  sports,  Murray  said  almost  every 
incident  of  penalties  being  laid  were 
triggered  by  or  started  with  the  news¬ 
papers. 

“The  newspapers  were  the  down¬ 
fall  of  SMU  [Southern  Methodist 
University].  Newspaper  stories 
ended  up  with  the  breakup  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  conference  some  years 
ago,”  Murray  said. 

“I  don't  know  what  else  the  papers 
could  have  done  other  than  what  they 
(continued  on  page  122) 


“But  we  tend  sometimes,  I  think,  to  siip  and  we  are 
criticized  rightiy  for  this  as  being  in  the  reaim  of 
boosters,”  Oibermann  said. 
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Sportswriters 

(Continued  from  pcifte  120) 


did,"  Talley  said. 

Murray  —  the  man  moderator 
Roger  Nadell  introduced  as  probably 
having  won  more  awards  for  sports 
journalism  than  any  other  living 
sports  Journalist  —  lifted  the  lid  on 
his  box  of  trade  secrets,  and  the  LA 
chapter  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  had  a 
short  course  on  sports-column  writ¬ 
ing  from  a  panel  of  experts. 

“1  find  the  best  way  to  inform  peo¬ 
ple  of  wrongdoing  is  to  satirize." 
Murray  said. 

“I  never  write  about  things.  1  write 
about  people  because  1  think  people 
are  interested  in  people.”  he  said. 

“People  are  interested  in  Reggie 
Jackson,  Sandy  Koufax.  And  they're 
not  interested  in  the  infield  fly  rule, 
for  God's  sakes!  I'm  not.  anyway.  So 
1  try  to  write  a  column  with  a  begin¬ 
ning,  a  middle  and  an  end.  with  a 
twisted  character  running  through 
it.”  Murray  said. 

Noted  for  the  humor  he  injects  into 
his  columns.  Murray  feels  his  func¬ 
tion  is  to  entertain.  “You  will  never 
find  a  score  in  my  column,”  he  said. 

“In  fact.  I  was  going  over  to  cover  a 
fight  in  Africa.  Ali  and  Foreman.  The 
then  sports  editor,  as  1  went  off.  said, 
‘Ya  know,  you're  gonna  be  our  only 
guy  there.  For  God's  sakes.  try  to  get 
the  winner  in  by  the  fifth  paragraph!'” 

Ostler,  Murray's  column-writing 
colleague  on  the  Times  was  asked  if 
he  and  the  other  younger  sports- 
writers  have  a  different  outlook  than 
Murray's  generation. 

“There  is  a  new  generation  of 
sportswriter,”  Ostler  replied,  “and, 
in  a  way.  we're  all  trying  to  do  what 
Murray  did. 

“Before  Murray  came  along,  guys 
would  go  down  to  the  locker  room  and 
they  would  say,  'All  right,  what  did 
you  hit  on  that  three-two  pitch  that 
was  a  home  run'.’'  And  then  they 
would  quote  the  guy  saying.  'Well.  1 
think  it  was  a  pretty  good  pitch.'  Well 
Murray  would  go  up  there  in  his  own 
little  ozone  layer  somewhere  and  cre¬ 
ate  something  out  of  his  head,”  Ostler 
said. 

“Without  directly  copying  his 
style,  1  think  what  a  lot  of  us  [the  new 
generation  of  sportswriters]  try  to  do 
is  get  up  into  our  imagination,”  Ostler 
said. 

Another  approach  to  sports-col¬ 
umn  writing  came  from  Talley,  who 
said,  “I'm  different  than  these  guys. 
I'll  be  the  first  to  admit  it.  1  guess  it's 
my  background  in  markets  that  have 
more  passionate  sports  fans  than  we 
have  in  Los  Angeles. 


“Now,  I'm  not  knocking  it  out 
here.  I  think  that  perhaps  being  a 
more  passionate  sports  fan  and  taking 
it  so  seriously  is  not  a  healthy  way,” 
he  added. 

“But  1  come  from  a  background 
where  I  try  to  do  more  than  entertain. 

1  don't  care  about  the  infield  fly  rule, 
but  1  sure  as  hell  care  about  whether  a 
play  is  good  or  bad,  and  1  feel  it's  my 
responsibility  to  get  into  it  and  say  so. 

I  put  myself  in  a  much  different  cate¬ 
gory  than  Jim  [Murray]  or  Scott 
[Ostler].”  Talley  observed. 

The  part  about  the  passion  of  the 
Los  Angeles  sports  fan  aroused  some 
passion  from  Talley's  Angeleno  audi¬ 
ence.  One  questioner  objected  that 
although  sports  fans  in  other  cities  are 
avid,  they  know  their  team  only. 

“1  think  you  have  some  of  the  best- 
educated  sports  fans  here,”  the  ques¬ 
tioner  said. 

“I'm  not  arguing  with  what  you're 
saying,”  Talley  responded.  “I'm  Just 
saying  the  passion  isn't  here  that  you 
find  in  Detroit,  or  in  Chicago,  or  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  or  Pittsburgh,  or  St.  Louis, 
or  any  number  of  other  cities  which 
don't  have  as  many  other  diverse 
activities  to  turn  their  flags  to. 

“And  I'm  not  saying  that's  right. 
I'm  saying  that  that's  what  they've 
got.  and  they  go  crazy  over  it.” 

Murray,  who  once  worked  for  Time 
and  for  Sports  lllnstrated,  Joined  the 
debate  in  defense  of  the  Western 
sports  fan. 

“Years  ago  there  was  a  mythol¬ 
ogy.”  he  said.  “1  worked  in  the  East 
and.  number  one,  we  had  a  helluva 
Job  convincing  them  that  Bill  Russell 
was  a  great  basketball  player  because 
he  scored  only  six  points  a  night. 

“The  myth  was  that  people  in  L..A. 
knew  nothing  about  baseball.  The 
truth  was  the  Los  Angeles  Angels 
drew  VOO.OOO  people.  The  Hollywood 
Stars,  which  is  in  the  same  city  — 
Hollywood  is  L.A.  —  drew  35().()()() 
people. 

“They  were  drawing  over  a  million 
people  in  an  era  when  only  the  New 
York  Yankees  were  drawing  that 
many  people.  The  St.  Louis  Browns 
drew  80,()()()  people  one  whole  year,” 
Murray  noted. 

“This  stuff  dies  hard:  'People  out 
there  don't  know  anything  about 
sports,  don't  know  anything  about 
baseball,  really  don't  know  what 
they're  talking  about.' 

“Nonsense!  They're  laid-back,” 
Murray  said  of  Los  Angeles  sports 
fans.  “They're  very  knowledge¬ 
able.” 

“And  in  their  own  way,  they're 
very  passionate,”  Tanney  put  in. 

“Never  mind  what  Rick  says,” 
Murray  answered. 


Ad  group  names 
new  officers 

The  Piedmont  Triad  Advertising 
Federation,  an  organization  whose 
membership  represents  various 
aspects  of  the  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  business  in  a  number  of  North 
Carolina  communities,  has 
announced  its  officers  and  board  of 
directors  for  1987-88. 

Officers  are:  Debbie  Hayes, 
Greensboro  News  and  Record,  presi¬ 
dent;  Tom  Domer,  WGHP-TV,  first 
vice  president;  Sally  Swanson, 
Naegele  Outdoor,  second  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Mary  Jac  Elliott.  WMAG 
Radio,  secretary;  Allen  Broach, 
Broach  and  Company,  treasurer;  and 
Tim  Fourmy,  WQMG  Radio,  ex  offi¬ 
cio. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
are:  Nora  Gentry,  WOJ  Y  Radio;  Dan 
Gorby,  WKSl  Radio;  Jeff  Green, 
Winston-Salem  Journal:  Bryan 
Marsh.  WFMY-TV;  and  Karen  Tury 
Cecil,  Cecil  Tury  Cecil. 

DataTimes  adds  to 
business  database 

DataTimes  has  added  more  than 
130  U.S.  and  Canadian  regional  busi¬ 
ness  publications  to  its  list  of  newspa¬ 
per  and  newswire  databases. 

The  new  database.  Business  Date¬ 
line,  is  the  combined  effort  of  Dow 
Jones  News/Retrieval  and  U Ml/Data 
Courier.  The  databases  of  Dow  Jones 
News/Retrieval  are  now  available 
through  DataTimes.  Selected  full-text 
articles  from  such  business  Journals 
as  Crain’s  New  York  Business,  New 
England  Business  and  Dallas  Maga¬ 
zine  will  be  available  to  DataTimes 
subscribers  via  computer  in  a  matter 
of  seconds. 

The  addition  of  Business  Dateline 
brings  the  total  number  of  online 
publications  offered  by  DataTimes  to 
almost  200. 

Park  celebrates 
25th  anniversary 

Park  Communications  Inc.  cele¬ 
brated  its  25th  anniversary,  missing 
by  a  few  days  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  most  successful  of  its  seven  televi¬ 
sion  stations,  WTVR-Channel  6  in 
Richmond,  Va. 

Roy  H.  Park,  76.  was  in  Richmond 
for  the  double  celebration,  which  fea¬ 
tured  speeches  by  former  U.S.  Sen. 
Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  a  company  direc¬ 
tor,  and  CBS  executive  Thomas  F. 
Leahy. 
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Preparing  for  the  Pope’s  U.S.  trip 

Religion  writers  offer  advice  on  how  it  should  be  covered 
as  15,000  to  20,000  newspeople  are  expected  to  be  credentialed 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Fifteen  thousand  to  20,000  news¬ 
people  are  expected  to  be  creden¬ 
tialed  for  the  Pope  John  Paul’s  visit  to 
the  U.S.  beginning  Sept.  lO  in  Miami. 

The  figure  was  announced  'ly  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  San  Francisco 
Archdiocese  to  the  California  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  (CSNE)  May 
29.  The  press  also  was  told  that  July 
15  is  the  deadline  for  obtaining  cre¬ 
dentials. 

The  Pope  will  be  making  his  36th 
trip  outside  Italy  since  his  election  in 
1978. 

The  Rev.  Miles  O’Brien  Riley, 
director  of  communication  for  the  San 
Francisco  Archdiocese,  said  John 
Paul’s  trip  is  being  co-ordinated  by 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  in 
Washington. 

Besides  Miami,  the  Pope’s  nine- 
day  tour  will  take  him  to  Columbia, 
S.C.;  New  Orleans;  San  Antonio; 
Phoenix;  Los  Angeles;  Monterey, 
Calif.;  San  Francisco;  and  Detroit. 

According  to  Riley,  two  L.T.  10-11 
press  planes  —  “Shepherd  1  and  2," 
he  quipped  —  will  accompany  the 
Pope’s  plane  from  Miami. 

Father  Riley,  a  member  of  a  panel 
on  “Reviewing  the  Pope’s  Visit,’’ 
said  each  city  will  have  a  particular 
theme  to  be  addressed  by  the  Pope, 
but  an  overall  theme  will  be  “Unity  in 
the  Work  of  Service.” 

A  difference  between  the  Pope’s 
previous  tours  and  the  upcoming  U.S. 
one  is  that  he  “will  be  listening,  not 
just  speaking,”  Riley  said.  “For  the 
first  time  we  will  talk  to  the  Pope  and 
in  many  cities  there  will  be  what  we 
call  a  limited-structure  dialogue.” 

In  San  Francisco,  for  example,  the 
dialogue  will  involve  priests  and  lay 
church  members,  he  noted.  Father 
Gerald  Coleman,  president  of  St. 
Joseph’s  College  Seminary  in  Los 
Altos,  Calif,  acknowledged  that  the 
Pope  will  encounter  a  number  of  con¬ 
troversial  church  issues  dividing 
American  Catholics  —  including 
birth  control,  academic  freedom  in 
Catholic  universities,  homosexuality 
and  artificial  insemination. 

“But  the  Pope  is  not  arriving  at  an 
American  Catholic  Church  that  is 
schismatic,”  Coleman  asserted. 


“Despite  all  the  contro¬ 
versy  .  .  .  never  has  there 
been  a  basic  violation  or  repudiation 
of  the  basic  structure  of  Roman 
Catholicism”  on  which  American 
Catholics  remain  unified. 

Los  Anffeles  Times  religion  writer 
Russell  Chandler,  another  panelist, 
said  he  didn’t  “totally  agree”  with 
Coleman  on  the  question  of  a  unified 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country. 


“When  he  steps  off  the  plane  in 
Miami  he  will  find,  yes,  a  dynamic 
Catholic  faith  but  it  will  reflect  the 
diversity,  democracy  and  the  ten¬ 
sions  inherent  in  the  American  way  of 
life  and  culture,”  Russell  stated. 
“Diversity  and  dissent  are  very  much 
a  part  of  the  Catholicism  the  Pope  will 
find  here.” 

He  contended  that  the  divisions  are 
an  important  factor  in  covering  the 
story  of  the  trip. 

Russell  described  the  pontiff  s  trip 
as  a  “media  event”  with  several 
“sideshow”  elements  such  as  the 
commercialization  of  the  visit  with 
such  articles  as  Pope  t-shirts  and 
“popesicles.” 

However,  Russell  continued,  the 
visit  also  is  a  political  event  and  can 
be  covered  from  that  angle. 

Another  fruitful  aspect  of  the  visit 
for  reporters  will  be  in  the  dialogues 
mentioned  by  Father  Riley,  Russell 
said. 

“Pay  attention  to  what  he  [the 
Pope]  says  and  to  those  with  whom  he 
is  having  the  dialogue,”  the  newsman 
advised,  “what  is  said  that  is  primar¬ 
ily  nice  sounds  and  window  dressing 
and  what  is  said  that  is  substance.” 

Russell  predicted  that  John  Paul, 
whom  he  described  as  “socially  lib¬ 
eral,”  will  issue  several  messages  on 
social  justice,  rights  of  the  poor  and 
agriculture  when  he  meets  with  farm 
workers. 


However,  he  noted  that  the  Pope 
also  is  a  doctrinal  conservative  and 
will  take  strong  stands  on  various 
controversial  issues  such  as  birth  con¬ 
trol. 

Russell  suggested  that  reporters 
attempt  to  interview  those  speaking 
with  the  Pope  for  their  reactions. 

“Your  reporters  will  need  to  be 
attuned  to  nuances,  to  subtleties  in 
the  way  people  raise  issues  on  matters 


of  diversity,”  Russell  told  editors. 
“Will  they  really  be  free  to  speak  out 
on  such  matters  as  academic  freedom 
or  the  role  of  women  in  the  church’.’  Is 
he  coming  here  to  listen  or  to  lay 
down  the  law  and  to  embrace  ortho¬ 
doxy’.’  1  think  it  will  be  both.” 

Reporters  and  editors  must  be  alert 
to  “catch  the  story,”  said  Russell, 
who  was  an  ordained  Protestant 
minister  before  entering  journalism. 

San  Francisco  Examiner  religion 
writer  Don  Lattin,  who  covered  the 
Pope’s  recent  visit  to  Latin  America, 
drew  some  parallels  between  cover¬ 
age  there  and  what  can  be  expected  in 
the  U.S. 

Recalling  violent  street  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  Chile  during  the  pontiff’s 
appearance,  Lattin  forecast  “loud, 
angry  demonstrations”  by  San  Fran¬ 
cisco's  gay  community. 

“There  is  absolutely  no  question 
about  that,”  he  declared. 

Lattin  urged  editors  to  start  plan¬ 
ning  now  for  the  visit,  noting,  “You 
never  know  when  the  news  will  hap¬ 
pen  on  a  papal  trip.  None  of  you  have 
done  enough  to  get  ready  and  we 
haven’t  either  at  the  Examiner.  You 
can’t  overplan.” 

He  also  advised  editors  to  “double 
team”  the  story  to  avoid  the  “exhuas- 
tion  factor”  for  reporters. 

“The  trips  are  grueling,”  he 
warned.  “They  often  go  from  four  in 
the  morning  to  midnight.  When  you 


“The  trips  are  grueling,”  he  warned.  “They  often  go 
from  four  in  the  morning  to  midnight.  When  you  go 
three  or  four  days  without  sleep  you  lose  the  capacity 
to  write  a  coherent  news  story.” 
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go  three  or  four  days  without  sleep 
you  lose  the  capacity  to  write  a  coher¬ 
ent  news  story." 

Lattin  suggested  that  newspapers 
assign  as  many  reporters  as  they  can 
spare  and  afford  to  the  Pope's  trip. 

“This  might  be  cheaper  than  paying 
your  religion  writer  overtime,"  he 
reasoned. 


it  comes  to 
printing  magazines, 


New  magazines  for 
Times,  Murdoch 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  recently 
acquired  a  specialty  magazine  aimed 
at  parents  of  children  under  age  13. 
while  publisher  Rupert  Murdoch 
introduced  a  new  magazine  from  his 
company  aimed  at  moviegoers. 

The  Times  Co.  acquired  Child 
magazine  from  Child  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  for  an  undisclosed  price. 
Child’s  first  issue  was  published  in 
August  under  publisher  Mary  Anne 
Sommers  and  editor  Jacqueline 
McCord,  who  both  retain  their  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  Murdoch  magazine  Premiere  is 
ajoint  venture  with  Hachette  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  of  France,  which  already 
publishes  a  French  version  of  the 
magazine  that  sells  400,000  copies  a 
month.  The  nevv'  magazine  —  which 
consists  of  features,  interviews, 
reviews  and  photographs  of  interest 
to  moviegoers  —  was  slated  to  have 
an  initial  press  run  of  300,000  copies. 


ALCO^wogv 

makes  the  difference, 
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CSU  to  choose 
resident  journalists 

Four  outstanding  journalists  will  be 
chosen  as  journalists-in-residence  at 
Colorado  State  University  for  the 
1987-88  academic  year. 

Three  will  be  from  newspapers  and 
the  fourth  will  be  a  television 
reporter,  marking  the  first  time  a  tv 
journalist  has  been  included  in  the 
program. 

The  five-year-old  program,  funded 
by  a  grant  from  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion.  has  journalists  spend  three 
weeks  on  the  CSU  campus  teaching 
and  counseling  journalism  students 
and  conducting  a  seminar  for  working 
journalists  from  Colorado  and  adja¬ 
cent  states.  Applicants  must  be  cur¬ 
rent  full-time  workingjournalists,  and 
teaching  experience  is  not  required. 

Applicants  should  send  resume, 
clips  or  videotape  and  references  by 
June  30  to:  Professor  Garrett  Ray, 
Technical  Journalism  Department, 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins,  Colo.  80523. 


We  have  the  advanced  technology  to  meet  cost.  Delivered  on-schedule,  from  nation- 
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trimmed  to  bleed  in  one 
operation.  The  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  quality.  All  at  low 
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(Continued  from  page  72) 

ity  and  is  expected  to  introduce  it 
formally  soon.  Agence  France  Presse 
has  had  a  PC-based  darkroom  on  the 
market  for  at  least  a  year.  Others  are 
available  from  companies  such  as 
Cilas  Alcatel  and  Crosfield  Muirhead. 

The  AP  concept  diverges  from  PC 
darkrooms  in  that  it  uses  the  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  microVAX  mini¬ 
computer  as  its  hardware  platform, 
Buell  said. 

DEC  PDP-I I  and  VAX  families  of 
general-purpose  computers  are  the 
most  widely  used  in  the  newspaper 
industry,  and  a  high-level  computer 
language  will  make  the  AP  darkroom 
widely  adaptable,  according  to  con¬ 
sultant  Herbert. 

“We  see  the  darkroom  as  a  basic 
CPU  that  can  grow,”  according  to 
Grant  Lamos  111,  AP  deputy  news 
photo  editor,  administration. 

AP  representatives  said  more  com¬ 
puter  power  is  necessary  to  handle 
the  flexibility,  functionality  and  speed 
required  by  the  smallest  to  the  largest 
newspapers. 

“The  same  things  can’t  be  done  on 
a  PC  darkroom  in  the  same  time," 
according  to  Herbert. 

Darkrooms  will  be  available  with  a 
variety  of  capabilities  —  including 
color  manipulation,  color  monitors 
for  previewing  color  photos,  up  to  40 
ports,  interfaces  to  various  systems, 
text  generation  for  cutlines  and 
screening  for  output  to  electronic 


cameras  —  in  addition  to  normal  siz¬ 
ing,  cropping  and  shading.  They  are 
planned  to  receive  digital  or  analog 
transmissions  in  formats  used  by 
news  agencies  worldwide.  The  aver¬ 
age  darkroom  will  have  four  to  10 
ports. 

AP's  original  electronic  darkroom, 
developed  from  a  joint  venture  about 
10  years  ago  with  MIT,  was  the  first  in 
wire  service  use,  according  to  AP, 
and  it  has  improved  and  grown  during 
about  four  upgrades.  They  are 
installed  currently  in  main-line  photo 
bureaus  in  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  were  added  recently  in 
Chicago  and  are  planned  for  Los 
Angeles.  The  four  main-line  bureaus 
control  28  regional  photo  networks. 

Plans  call  for  AP  to  acquire  another 
satellite  transponder  for  relaying 
uplink  signals  from  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  to  receiving  stations  through 
a  dedicated,  high-capacity  T1  circuit, 
capable  of  carrying  1 .5  million  bits  of 
information  every  second  to  three- 
meter  satellite  receiving  dishes 
already  installed  at  some  3,000  AP 
members.  Dishes  will  require  decod¬ 
ers  to  receive  new  signals. 

Such  circuitry  is  achievable  at  “no 
special  cost,"  Buell  said. 

Currently  only  parts  of  AP’s  photo 
network  operate  digitally,  including 
the  news  wire,  back-up  photo  service 
to  main-line  bureaus  and  some  Euro¬ 
pean  lines. 

Buell  said  no  decision  has  been 
made  on  how  to  distribute  the  dark¬ 
rooms,  whether  to  sell  or  lease  them 
to  members,  whether  to  market  them 
publicly,  or  on  charges  for  decoders 


needed  on  satellite  dishes.  The  board 
of  the  not-for-profit  news  coop  would 
have  to  decide. 

Electronic  darkrooms  currently 
start  at  540,000  and  can  cost  as  much 
as  5200,000  at  the  top  end. 

Electronic  delivery  allows  pictures 
to  be  previewed  on  a  computer  termi¬ 
nal  before  printing  them  on  paper, 
thus  assuring  that  only  pictures  to  be 
used  are  printed.  Newspapers  nor¬ 
mally  publish  a  small  fraction  of  the 
pictures  they  receive.  Electronic 
delivery  would  save  the  cost  of  taking 
photos  that  are  not  used  and  would 
assure  that  no  pictures  are  missed 
when  paper  rolls  run  out. 

in  terms  of  the  future,  electronic 
darkrooms  figure  prominently  as 
graphic  components  in  pagination 
systems  that  will  compose  entire 
newspapers  on  computer  screens. 

The  decreasing  cost  of  electronic 
storage  is  another  incentive  for  han¬ 
dling  pictures  electronically,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herbert.  Storage  costs  are  criti¬ 
cal  because  graphic  information 
requires  many  times  the  storage 
capacity  of  textual  information. 

“In  the  near  future  you  can  expect 
optical  disk  storage  to  show  up  in  the 
electronic  darkroom  and  even  digital 
tape,”  he  said,  adding  that  one 
gigabyte  —  or  a  billion  bytes  of 
information  —  would  be  needed  to 
store  a  day’s  worth  of  AP  photos. 

Though  the  new  system  will  be  a 
major  leap  forward,  it  will  not  be  fully 
digital.  Photo  collection  will  remain 
the  weak  link  for  several  years 
because  it  will  remain  analog.  No  por¬ 
table  digital  scanner  has  been  devel- 


AP  will  also  be  delivering  news  graphics  faster 


Receiving  news  graphics  will  be 
faster  and  easier  for  1 ,373  Associated 
Press  newspapers  when  AP  starts  a 
networked  satellite  broadcast  system 
for  delivering  graphics  in  digital  form 
automatically  to  personal  computers. 

The  new  service,  scheduled  to  start 
this  fall,  is  the  latest  improvement  to 
AP  graphics  delivery.  It  follows  by 
three  months  the  start  of  AP  Access, 
which  allowed  members  to  dial  by 
phene  into  AP  computers,  view  a 
menu  of  graphics  and  call  those 
wanted  into  their  Apple  Computer 
Inc.  Macintosh  personal  computer, 
where  they  can  be  manipulated  or  just 
sent  to  a  printer  to  produce  an  original 
quality  camera-ready  graphic. 

Macintoshes  are  widely  believed  to 
be  the  most  popular  PC  for  creating 
newspaper  graphics. 

More  than  300  papers  have  signed 


up  for  AP  Access  since  its  inception, 
according  to  Hal  Buell,  AP  assistant 
general  manager  for  news  photos. 

The  new  graphics  system  is  “pas¬ 
sive.  Your  don’t  need  to  do  any¬ 
thing,”  Buell  said.  “A  hard  disk  and  a 
Macintosh  will  get  all  the  graphics  we 
do.”  he  said. 

The  AP  sends  about  10  graphics  a 
day  illustrating  news  stories.  Before 
AP  access  they  were  delivered  only 
over  the  picture  wire,  which  takes  10 
minutes  to  send  a  low-quality  graphic. 
Graphics  will  continue  to  be  sent  via 
the  picture  wire. 

With  the  new  service,  editors  will 
be  able  to  view  on  their  Macintoshes  a 
menu  of  graphics  that  have  arrived, 
look  them  over  and  print  those 
intended  for  publication  in  camera- 
ready  form  on  an  Apple’s 
LaserWriter  or  other  laser  printer. 


AP  said  it  will  generate  revenue  for 
the  not-for-profit  news  cooperative 
by  charging  third  parties  such  as  syn¬ 
dication  services  for  delivering  car¬ 
toons,  for  example.  The  arrangement 
would  be  similar  to  AP’s  use  of  its 
DataEeature  for  distributing  syndi¬ 
cated  text. 

Traveling  at  speeds  of  9,600  baud 
on  satellite  circuits,  the  graphics  will 
take  a  minute  each  to  arrive  at  news¬ 
papers. 

Buell  said  he  hopes  the  graphics 
service  will  be  working  before  the  end 
of  this  year. 

Despite  its  advantages,  the  graph¬ 
ics  system  establishes  two  separate 
AP  systems,  one  for  graphics  and  one 
for  pictures,  a  less-than-ideal  situa¬ 
tion  but  one  difficult  to  overcome 
given  the  different  needs  of  the  two 
forms. 
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oped  to  replace  current  analog  trans¬ 
mitters  that  photographers  carry  to 
send  their  original  photographs  by 
phone,  at  slower  speed  and  with  the 
risk  of  distortion. 

AP  staff  photos  and  pictures  from 
member  newspapers  will,  for  the  time 
being,  travel  in  analog  form  until  they 
reach  an  AP  main-line  electronic 


Less  revenues, 
more  profits 
for  A.H.  Belo 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.'s  revenues  for  the 
first  quarter  ended  March  31  declined 
by  $3  million  to  $87.5  million  from 
$90. 2  million  a  year  ago,  but  a  $2.4 
million  decrease  in  interest  expenses 
pushed  net  income  up  by  $6(K),(K)()  to 
$2.2  million,  or  20(i  a  share. 

In  the  corresponding  1986  period, 
Belo's  net  income  was  $1 .6  million,  or 
140  a  share. 

interest  expenses  in  the  quarter 
declined  to  $6.8  million  from  $9.2  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  earlier. 

The  revenue  decline  resulted  pri¬ 
marily  from  lower  advertising  volume 
at  the  Dallas  Morninfi  News  which 
was  affected  by  the  “sluggishness  of 
the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  market." 


darkroom,  where  they  will  be  digi¬ 
tized  and  transmitted  through  T1 
phone  lines  to  New  York  and  then 
move  to  a  satellite  uplink  in  New 
Jersey. 

But  according  to  Buell,  the  not-too- 
distant  future  —  maybe  two  years 
hence  —  holds  a  portable  digital 
scanner  for  capturing  original  photos 


Belo's  publishing  revenues,  of 
which  the  News  makes  up  the  major 
portion,  dropped  5.Wc  in  the  quarter 
to  $50.9  million  from  $53.8  million  a 
year  earlier. 

The  News  increased  its  full-run 
market  share  in  the  quarter  to  58.i9f 
from  57.39^  in  the  prior  period,  the 
company  stated. 

Broadcasting  revenues  increased 
marginally  to  $36.53  million  from 
$36.36  million  a  year  ago. 

Earnings  from  operations  also 
dropped,  to  $10.9  million  from  $12.5 
million. 

Coral  Paper  buys 
WWF  Paper  Corp. 

The  Coral  Paper  division  of  Perez 
Trading  Company  Inc.  of  Miami, 
Fla.,  has  acquired  W.W.F.  Paper 
Corp.  of  Florida.  Medley  branch. 


in  digital  form.  The  next  step  —  cap¬ 
turing  news  images  digitally  on  elec¬ 
tronic  cameras  —  is  being  worked  on 
by  companies  such  as  Sony  and 
Canon. 

AP  said  it  will  conduct  a  seminar  on 
Saturday.  June  6.  at  the  Flamingo 
Hilton  in  Las  Vegas  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion's  technical  show. 


The  purchase  creates  the  largest 
fine  paper  distribution  center  in  South 
Florida  with  more  than  185.000 
square  feet  of  office,  warehouse  and 
converting  facilities.  Coral  said. 

Minority  internships 
at  suburban  papers 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  the  entry 
of  minority  Journalists  into  the  subur¬ 
ban  newspaper  field.  Star  Publica¬ 
tions  of  Chicago  Heights.  Illinois,  has 
announced  an  internship  program  for 
minority  students. 

Applicants  must  have  completed 
their  Junior  year  in  college,  with  a 
major  or  minor  concentration  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  The  length  and  timing  of  the 
internship  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  college  or  university.  The  paid 
internship  will  include  supervised 
training  and  experience  in  a  variety  of 
reporting  skills. 


JOIN  THE  GREATS 

It's  not  only  that  more  US.  newspopiers  use  VU/TEXT  as 
their  electronic  library  service  than  all  others  combined— it's  that 
more  of  the  best  newspapers  use  us.  Join  them  and  we'll  do 
the  same  fast,  cost-efficient  job  for  you.  With  our  stand-alone  and 
service  bureau  options,  we  provide  a  complete  solution  for 
all  newspapers  regardless  of  size.  And  if  you're  not  in  the  market 
for  an  electronic  library,  you'll  still  want  VU/TEXT— the  information 
retrieval  VU/TEXT— so  your  reporters  can  access  the  other  greats. 

For  more  information,  call  Joe  DiMarino  800-323-2940. 

In  PA,  (215)  574-4400. 

VU/TEXT 

A  Knight.RldOw  Company 

325  Chestnut  Street,  1300  Moll  Building 
Philadelphia,  PA  19106 
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Buy  or  lease? 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


In  the  driver’s  seat 

In  addition  to  lower  capital  outlays, 
leasing  gives  newspapers  more  con¬ 
tract  control,  according  to  its  advo¬ 
cates. 

That’s  been  one  reason  the  Miami 
Herald  has  leased  for  so  many 
decades  with  Ryder  Transportation, 
says  transportation  manager  Epstein. 

“We  can  dictate  the  length  of  term 
of  a  lease,  so  we  are  not  forced  into 
three-  or  four-year  leases.  If  we  felt 
the  need,  we  could  opt  to  go  longer,” 
he  said. 

Epstein  adds  that  leasing  does  not 
necessarily  preclude  the  purchase 
option. 

“Ryder  has  arranged  leases 
[allowing  the  Herald]  to  purchase. 
But  we  have  not  found  any  tax  advan¬ 
tages  up  to  this  point  to  where  we 
would  want  to  do  that,”  he  said. 

Purchasing  power 

Newspapers  that  lease  their  fleets 
also  frequently  cite  the  lower  per-unit 
cost  of  vehicles  as  a  reason  for  rent¬ 
ing. 

Despite  the  size  of  its  own  fleet,  the 
Herald’s  Epstein  says,  the  newspaper 
could  never  hope  to  have  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  a  Ryder. 

“When  Ryder  makes  a  purchase, 
they  may  be  buying  200  or  300  vehi¬ 
cles  at  a  time.  They  can  offer  you 
cost-efficiencies  you’d  never  get  on 
your  own,”  he  said. 

Epstein  and  other  transportation 
managers  also  argue  that  the  cost  of 
servicing  the  fleet  is  lower  when  done 
by  the  lease  company,  and  not  by  the 
newspaper. 

“For  the  price,”  Epstein  said, 
“they  really  give  us  a  level  of  service 
no  one  else  is  able  to  present.” 

“These  are  experts  —  they  know 
trucking,  they  know  service,”  added 
Newsday’s  Bartow. 

Sophisticated  buyers 

Nevertheless,  many  big  metro 
newspapers  continue  to  purchase 
their  fleet  —  and  many  have  become 
very  sophisticated  about  trucking. 

The  Houston  Chronicle,  a  relative 
newcomer  to  buying,  is  a  good  exam¬ 
ple. 

The  paper’s  21  Mack  trucks  and  28 
Hobbs  trailers  were  choices  based  on 
very  detailed  specifications.  A  spec 
sheet  for  the  1986  Mack  R686ST 
heavy-duty  diesel  cab,  for  example, 
includes  not  only  the  standard  equip¬ 
ment,  but  fog  lights,  an  engine  gover¬ 
nor  set  for  1,800  RPM,  automatic 
overdrive  —  and  a  personalized  horn 
button  emblazoned  with  “The 


Chronicle”  logo. 

The  Chronicle  needs  its  tractor 
trailers  for  frequent  runs  to  out-of- 
town  drop-off  spots  and  cross-coun¬ 
try  trips  to  its  newsprint  supplier  in 
Louisiana. 

So  far  the  detailed  specs  seem  to  be 
paying  off,  said  transportation  man¬ 
ager  Bob  Wallace. 

“We’ll  get  400,000  to  450,000  miles 
on  each  of  the  tractor-trailers”  before 
they  are  retired  late  next  year,  Wal¬ 
lace  said. 

In  addition,  mileage  of  the  diesel 
purchases  is  running  6.5  to  seven 
miles  per  gallon  —  “and  we  never  got 
mileage  anywhere  near  that  before,” 
he  said. 

Tighter  specs  also  helped  cure  the 
problem  of  balky  hookups  with  the 
addition  of  an  oscillating  fifth  wheel 
and  trailer  access  package. 


Even  with  the  addition  of  a  mainte¬ 
nance  facility  plus  a  mechanic  and 
two  trainers,  Wallace  said,  purchas¬ 
ing  has  been  more  cost-efficient  than 
the  previous  leasing. 

Chicago  trucking  company 

There  are  several  other  big  newspa¬ 
pers  that  have  become,  for  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes,  trucking  companies. 

And  they  are  very  successful  at  it. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  for  example, 
not  only  operates  a  huge,  280-vehicle 
fleet,  it  unabashedly  emulates  suc¬ 
cessful  trucking  companies. 

When,  for  instance,  the  Tribune 
initiated  its  truck-cleaning  program, 
“We  decided  we  wanted  to  look  like 
United  Parcel,”  said  operations/ 
transportation  manager  Charles  E. 
Powell  111. 

In  numbers,  too,  the  the  Tribune 
resembles  a  trucking  company:  It 
employs  40  mechanics  and  five  fore¬ 
men,  operates  a  24-hour  truck  wash¬ 
ing  facility,  and  has  erected  a  205,000- 
square-foot  vehicle  storage  building. 

Like  the  Houston  Chronicle,  the 
Tribune  buys  its  trucks,  in  roughly 
seven-year  life  cycles,  after  extensive 
specing. 

Yet,  the  newspaper  does  not  totally 
dismiss  the  leasing  option. 

“Every  second  or  third  year,  we 
conduct  a  real  in-depth  study  [of 
leasing],”  Powell  said. 

And  every  time,  he  added,  the  num¬ 
bers  lean  on  the  side  of  purchasing. 

Mixing  purchase,  lease 

Across  the  country,  numerous  big 


papers  tend  to  mix  the  purchase  and 
lease  of  their  fleet.  For  in-town 
deliveries,  they  will  own  the  trucks, 
generally  1.5  or  two-ton  vans. 
Regional  deliveries  are  done  by  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors  or  with  a  leased 
fleet. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  owns 
outright  the  67  trucks  —  mostly  20- 
foot  Bobtail  vans  —  used  for  city 
delivery,  while  using  contract  trucks 
for  regional  delivery. 

In  a  slight  twist  on  that  arrange¬ 
ment,  though,  the  newspaper  purch¬ 
ases  its  regional  fleet  and  leases  them 
to  the  contractor  trucker. 

The  arrangement,  said  transporta¬ 
tion  manager  Jimmy  Jackson,  gives 
the  contractor  a  purchase  option  at 
the  end  of  five  years. 


runs  somewhat  longer,  generally  on  a 
seven-  to  10-year  life,  Jackson  said. 

In  fact,  the  Morning  News  has 
trucks  in  its  city  delivery  fleet  that 
tend  to  bear  out  the  idea  that  pur¬ 
chased  trucks  are  run  longer. 

“We  have  some  pretty  old  trucks 
still  in  the  fleet,”  Jackson  said.  “In 
fact,  we  still  have  a  few  ’66s  that  we 
continue  to  use  —  on  real  short 
runs.” 


Government  report 
debuted  by  Lindsey 

The  Wyoming  Government  Report. 
published  by  Lindsey  Publishing  Co. 
of  Torrington,  Wyo.,  recently 
debuted  as  a  weekly  supplement  to  a 
number  of  Lindsey  newspapers. 

The  Wyoming  Government  Report 
provides  information  on  government 
activities,  including  environmental 
hearings.  National  Guard  activities, 
interviews  with  governmental  lead¬ 
ers,  meeting  information,  and  the 
like. 

Several  thousand  copies  of  the 
paper  were  mailed  third-class  to  leg¬ 
islators,  attorneys,  insurance  rep¬ 
resentatives,  town  and  county  gov¬ 
ernment  leaders,  lobbyists  and  school 
representatives.  Subscribers  to  Lind¬ 
sey  newspapers  will  receive  more 
than  1 1 ,000  copies.  It  is  also  available 
on  a  weekly  basis  by  request. 


Its  own  trucks,  the  Morning  News 


In  numbers,  too,  the  Tribune  resembles  a 
trucking  company:  It  employs  40  mechanics  and  five 
foremen,  operates  a  24-hour  truck-washing  facility, 
and  has  erected  a  205,000-square-foot  vehicle  storage 
building. 
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Go  electric 

(Continued  from  pcifte  46) 


Right  now,  the  newspaper  is  look¬ 
ing  most  hard  at  IBM  software  for  the 
system,  but  it  has  also  found  four  or 
five  other  program  vendors,  Snee 
said.  He  said  the  newspaper  hopes  to 
install  the  system  in  1988. 

While  computer  monitoring  is  still  a 
brand-new  concept  for  newspapers, 
trucking  companies  have  had  several 
years’  experience  with  it.  A  handful 
of  newspaper  companies  are  borrow¬ 
ing  the  most  popular  technology  — 
computerized  tracking  of  individual 
trucks. 

The  Houston  Chronicle ,  for 
instance,  uses  the  Tripmaster  record¬ 
ing  system  on  21  of  its  trucks. 

Trucking  companies  usually  use 
the  Tripmaster  only  on  over-the-road 
trucks,  but  the  Chronicle  trucks  per¬ 
form  both  inner-city  delivery  jobs  as 
well  as  long-distance  runs  to  suppliers 
in  Louisiana. 

The  Tripmasters  put  a  lot  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  newspaper's  hands, 
transportation  manager  Bob  Wallace 
said. 

“Using  the  computer,  we  can  get 
how  many  hours  the  vehicle  was  idle. 


how  many  hours  it  was  on  the  road, 
the  road  miles,  and  any  time  the  vehi¬ 
cle  was  driven  over  60  miles  per 
hour,"  he  reported. 

The  system  also  allows  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  identify  quickly  drivers  who  are 
abusing  the  truck  by  going  too  fast,  or 
who  are  spending  inordinate  amounts 
of  time  stopped,  Wallace  said. 

“We’ve  had  good  acceptance, 
though,"  he  said,  “because  the  driv¬ 
ers  feel  this  protects  them  as  well." 


Bigger  vehicles 

(Continued  from  pope  42) 


“We  chose  the  .  .  .  stepvan  pri¬ 
marily  because  it  is  so  versatile." 
Rocky  Mountain  News  transportation 
manager  Paul  McDougall  said  of  the 
approximately  75  Chevy  stepvans  the 
Denver  papers  use. 

They  are  everywhere,  from 
Shreveport,  Louisiana  —  where  the 
Shreveport  Journal  and  the  Times 
have  30  one-ton  and  six-ton  General 
Motors  stepvans  —  to  Kansas 
City  —  where  the  Star  and 
Times  have  15  of  the  half  ton  model — 
to  Detroit,  where  stepvans  make  up 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  225-truck 
fleet. 


Business  Gazette 
to  become  tabloid 

The  Arizona  Business  Gazette  will 
convert  from  broadsheet  to  tabloid 
format  as  part  of  a  series  of  changes  in 
the  107-year-old  publication. 

Recently,  the  paper  went  into  offset 
printing  at  its  Mesa  plant.  The 
Gazette  is  published  by  Phoenix 
Newspapers  Inc.,  which  also 
publishes  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
the  Phoenix  Gazette. 

Business  Gazette  publisher  James 
Evans  said  that  in  the  next  several 
months  the  paper  will  focus  on  build¬ 
ing  up  the  editorial  content  by  using 
additional  statistical  and  research 
data,  columns,  color  and  a  new 
graphic  design. 

At  the  time  of  the  tabloid  conver¬ 
sion,  he  continued,  each  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  news,  marketing  and  finance, 
and  law  and  courts  sections,  including 
court  opinions,  will  be  drop-out,  free¬ 
standing  sections,  as  will  the  special 
focus  sections  and  the  Business 
Gazette  supplement,  RE-Commercial 
Real  Estate. 

Public  notice  sections  will  be 
inserted  separately  into  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  will  remain  in  broadsheet  for¬ 
mat  for  easy  delineation,  Evans  said. 


DESIGNERS  FOR  THE 
NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 
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ARCHITECTURE 
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Fleet  features 

(Continued  front  pcifte  50) 


door,”  noted  Detroit  News  garage 
and  fleet  manager  Mark  R.  Preisler. 
“So  we  put  a  safety  screen  in  when  all 
the  vehicles  are  brand-new.” 

The  News  also  gives  its  drivers  a 
better  seat,  one  with  heavy-duty 
springs  for  comfort. 

Sometimes,  newspapers  avoid  fac¬ 
tory  options  for  the  comfort  of  their 
drivers. 

In  steamy  Dallas.  Texas,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  decided 
not  to  equip  new  trucks  with  air  con¬ 
ditioning. 

“It  was  the  drivers  who  convinced 
us  not  to  put  it  in,”  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/circulation  Bill  Powell  said. 

“Their  concern  was  that  drivers  are 


only  in  the  truck  for  short  hauls,  and 
have  long  [periods]  in  the  heat.  And 
so  while  it  sounds  like  a  benefit,  they 
felt  they’d  be  working  up  a  hot  sweat, 
then  going  into  the  air-conditioned 
vehicle  for  a  short  time  and  then  into 
the  heat  again.” 

Snow  is  a  bigger  concern  in  Denver 
and  Detroit,  and  papers  there  have 
moved  their  tail  lights  up  away  from 
the  bottom  of  the  truck,  protecting  the 
wiring. 

“Snow  will  accumulate  on  those 
wires  and  can  knock  the  wires  off' 
Rocky  Mountain  News  transporta¬ 
tion  manager  Pat  McDougall  said. 

The  Detroit  News  also  specifies 
that  the  tail  lights  are  moved  up,  and 
in  the  stepvan,  the  wiring  has  been 
moved  away  from  the  bumper  and  the 
threat  of  corrosion. 

Wires  also  hang  with  clips  for 
quicker  replacement  when  necessary. 


MORE  POWER 
THAN  THE 
PRINTED  RAGE 


The  electronic  archive.  If  s  the  most  powerful  resciurce  for 
reporters,  editors,  bureaus  and  the  newsroom  library.  Your 
newspaper  archive  can  be  instantly  accessed  by  your  pres¬ 
ent  editorial  terminals  with  a  DataTimes  in-house  or  service 
bureau  system. 

More  powerful  than  clipping  files,  DataTimes  allows  key¬ 
word  and  full  text  searching,  multiple  access  and  permanent 
storage.  The  news  you  print  today  will  be  usable  for  years  to 
come. 

Give  your  newspaper  more  power  than  the  printed  page  — 
the  archive  system  chosen  by  the  most  publishers  DataTimes 

ANPA  •  Las  Vegas  SLA  •  Anaheim 

Booth  # 1 046  Booth  #550  &  #552 


Datalimes 

Archival  Computer  Systems 

To.  800-642-2525  or  405-751-6400 

Parkway  Plaza  Suite  450  •  14000  Quail  Springs  Parkway  •  Oklahoma  City,  OK  73134 


Preisler  said. 

That,  too,  was  a  driver  suggestion. 
“We  try  to  be  as  congenial  as  we 
can  to  driver  suggestions,”  Preisler 
observed. 


Legal 

(Continued  from  page  96) 


Attorneys  for  the  newspaper  asked 
the  Court  of  Appeals  to  overturn  the 
ruling  of  Maricopa  County  Superior 
Court  Judge  Marilyn  Riddel,  who  has 
refused  to  throw  out  the  lawsuit  and 
has  set  a  July  13  trial  date. 

Don  Bolles,  an  Arizona  Republic 
reporter  who  had  worked  on  orga¬ 
nized  crime  stories,  died  in  June  1976 
after  a  bomb  exploded  under  his  car. 

Romano  contends  that  despite  his 
criminal  record,  he  was  defamed  by 
Progress  articles  that  implied  he 
placed  the  bomb  beneath  Bolles’  car 
and  detonated  it. 

John  Harvey  Adamson  was  con¬ 
victed  in  1980  of  murdering  Bolles. 
He  is  on  death  row  awaiting  outcome 
of  appeals. 

— AP 

Baltimore  Sun’s 
anniversary  party 
draws  over  500,000 

More  than  500,000  people  crowded 
Baltimore’s  Inner  Harbor  May  16  to 
enjoy  a  free  concert  series  and  fire¬ 
works  display  marking  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Throughout  the  evening,  people 
picked  up  early  editions  of  Sunday’s 
150th  anniversary  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Sun,  the  largest  ever  published,  with 
24  sections,  1,090  pages  and  weighing 
6.1  pounds.  The  anniversary  issue, 
which  included  the  magazine  “150 
People  Who  Shaped  the  Way  We 
Live,”  set  an  all-time  circulation  rec¬ 
ord  of  more  than  596,694. 

In  addition  to  the  Inner  Harbor  fes¬ 
tival  on  Saturday,  the  Baltimore  Sun 
sponsored  a  special  race  during  the 
1 1 2th  running  of  the  Preakness  Stakes 
at  Pimlico  racetrack.  The  Sun  Cup,  a 
$40, 000-purse  race  honoring  the 
newspaper’s  anniversary,  was  the 
sixth  race  of  the  day.  Publisher  Reg 
Murphy  awarded  the  Sun  Cup  trophy 
in  the  Winner’s  Circle. 

Saturday  evening,  the  newspaper 
also  held  a  private  party  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  Science  Center  for  some  2,000 
advertisers  and  others,  and  on  Sun¬ 
day  more  than  3,000  employees  and 
their  guests  gathered  at  the  Science 
Center  to  celebrate  and  enjoy  a  sec¬ 
ond  fireworks  display. 
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(Continued  from  page  9} 


from  historical  amnesia. 

Here  are  some  of  the  resources  a 
newspaper  can  use  to  reduce  such 
errors: 

•  The  morgue. 

That  is  old  newspaper  slang  for  the 
library  files,  stemming  from  the  fact 
that  the  information  in  the  files  is  from 
the  past,  stories  that  are  dead.  Those 
files  often  provide  the  background 
that  puts  stories  into  context. 

The  News-Journal  clipping  files 
and  reference  books  supply  informa¬ 
tion  backup  for  reporters'  and  edi¬ 
tors’  memories.  While  the  press  of 
deadlines  makes  it  impossible  for  files 
to  be  checked  for  all  stories,  the 
resources  of  the  library  should  be 
used  more  frequently. 

•  A  blend  of  ages  and  interests  on 
the  staff. 

The  News-Journal  newsroom,  like 
that  of  other  papers  its  size,  is  staffed 
by  men  and  women  of  varying  age 
groups  and  experience. 

Some  have  lived  in  Delaware  all 
their  lives  and  have  worked  in  the 
newsroom  for  many  years.  Others  are 
recent  arrivals  in  Delaware,  still  won¬ 
dering  what  the  blue  hen  chicken  or  a 
Levy  Court  might  be. 

A  balance  in  age  and  experience 
results  in  a  more  balanced  newspa¬ 
per.  The  veterans  help  newcomers 
find  the  proper  historical  perspective. 
Younger  reporters  and  editors  see 
that  recognition  is  given  to  people  and 
events  that  may  not  be  familiar  to 
those  older  staffers. 

•  Breadth  of  knowledge. 

A  debate  has  long  raged  within 
journalism  over  the  kind  of  education 
prospective  newspaper  reporters  and 
editors  should  have.  Should  they  go 
to  a  school  of  journalism  where  they 
get  a  great  deal  of  practical  education 
along  with  some  liberal  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences,  or  should  they  get  a  strong 
liberal  arts  education  with  some 
courses  in  writing  and  editing? 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  is  unhappy  that  colleges 
have  not  been  providing  enough  of  a 
liberal  arts  education.  The  general 
formula  used  to  be  that  three-fourths 
of  a  journalism  student’s  education 
would  be  in  liberal  arts,  one-quarter  in 
journalism  courses. 

Not  enough  of  the  43  accredited 
journalism  schools  were  following  the 
formula.  Now  the  editors  have  given 
an  ultimatum  to  the  colleges  to  live  up 
to  a  new  standard:  Out  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  120  hours  students  take,  at 
least  90  must  be  in  non-journalism 
courses  with  65  of  those  in  the  liberal 


arts.  Otherwise  editors  may  withdraw 
their  support  of  the  j-schools. 

A  debate  has  also  been  waged  by 
historians  among  themselves  over 
what  they  should  be  teaching, 
researching  and  writing.  Some  con¬ 
tend  that  the  type  of  history  being 
taught  in  high  schools  and  colleges  is 
all  but  worthless. 

1  have  long  felt  strongly  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  a  firm  grasp  of  report¬ 
ing,  writing  or  editing  skills  to  suc¬ 
ceed  on  a  newspaper  of  this  size. 
Journalists  should  be  expected  to 
have  a  much-better-than-average 
grasp  of  history,  literature,  politics, 
social  needs,  lifestyles  —  whatever 
areas  a  newspaper  hopes  to  cover. 

They  should  have  a  keen  sense  of 
curiosity  about  everything  around 
them  in  the  world,  whether  that  world 
is  a  few  blocks  away  from  their  home 
or  thousands  of  miles  away  in  a 


strange  country;  whether  it  involves 
yesterday,  today  or  tomorrow. 

Certainly  a  newspaper  must  con¬ 
centrate  on  what  is  news,  what  has 
just  happened,  not  on  what  is  history, 
but  the  importance  of  that  news  often 
cannot  be  judged  without  a  historical 
or  global  perspective. 

Western  Union 
hikes  access  points 

Western  Union  said  it  has  doubled 
the  number  of  direct  access  points  to 
its  packet  switching  network  to  120. 

The  move  allows  users  to  more 
easily  use  the  company’s  packet 
switching  and  other  services  such  as 
EasyLink  electronic  mail  and  Info- 
Master  information  retrieval. 

Forty  more  access  points  were 
being  planned. 


TODAY 


chooses 

DataTimes 

USA  Today,  the  nation's  most  widely  read  news¬ 
paper.  has  chosen  DataTimes,  the  world  leader  in 
electronic  publishing  and  Information  networks, 
to  provide  its  electronic  library  services. 

USA  Today  and  the  Gannett  News  Service  vi/ill  join 
the  DataTimes  electronic  information  network  of 
over  170  newspaper,  newswire,  and  business 
databases  serving  thousands  of  commercial 
businesses  worldwide.  USA  Today  joins  the  world's 
leading  newspapers  on  DataTimes.  and  will  be 
available  for  public  access  September  1, 1987. 

The  DataTimes  system  will  allow  reporters,  editors 
and  newsroom  libraries  instant  computer  access 
to  previously  printed  information  directly  from 
their  own  newsroom  terminals. 

DataTimes  is  proud  to  welcome  USA  Today  and 
the  Gannett  News  Senrice ,  from  the  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.,  the  nation's  largest  newspaper  group, 
to  its  world  of  information. 


DataTimes 

Archival  Computer  Systems 

To.  Free  800-642-2525  or  405-751-6400 

'  Used  by  permission 
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Fuels 

(Continued  from  pufie  64) 


ager  Charles  E.  Powell  111  noted. 

The  Tribune  is  buying  more  and 
more  diesel  trucks  for  its  own  deliv¬ 
ery  fleet,  which  now  numbers  about 
170-plus  trucks. 

“We're  evolving  into  a  purely 
diesel  fleet,”  he  said. 

The  Tribune  is  a  relative  latecomer 
to  diesel,  beginning  its  purchases  with 
smaller  diesel  trucks  about  three 
years  ago. 

Mileage  on  the  fleet  ranges  from 
four  to  eight  miles  per  gallon,  Powell 
said.  That  is  an  improvement,  albeit  a 
small  one,  over  mileage  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  gasoline-powered  trucks,  he 
said,  but  the  newspaper  is  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  other  advantages  of 
diesel-powered  trucks,  such  as  the 
longer  engine  life  and  simpler  mainte¬ 
nance. 

The  Tribune  was  one  of  the  most 
active  experimenters  with  alternative 
fuels,  perhaps  because  it  dropped  its 
long-time  contract  delivery  system  in 
the  oil  shock  year  of  1973. 

“We  tried  ethanol,  we  tried  com¬ 
pressed  natural  gas,"  Powell  said. 

Ethanol  was  not  very  efficient,  and 
compressed  natural  gas  required 
fueling  the  truck  overnight,  or  pur¬ 
chasing  a  SI50,()()()  high-pressure 
pump.  Neither  alternative  was  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  newspaper. 

The  Tribune  never  got  a  chance  to 
experiment  with  the  most  popular 
gas  —  propane  —  because  a  Chicago 
ordinance  strictly  regulates  propane 
storage  in  residential  areas. 

But  numerous  other  papers  have 
tried  propane  —  with  varying  suc¬ 
cess. 

Propane  has  worked  well  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  Kansas  City 
Times,  which  have  used  the  gas  in  a 
50-50  mixture  with  gasoline  for  the 
past  five  years. 

It  is  a  combination  that  has  cut  fuel 
costs  considerably,  says  traffic  man¬ 
ager  Chris  Hammontree. 

“Missouri  has  a  sticker  that 
exempts  you  from  paying  fuel  tax  on 
propane,  so  actually  it  saves  us  a  good 
bit  of  money,"  Hammontree  said. 

Despite  the  downtown  location  of 
the  truck  fleet,  propane  has  not 
sparked  any  regulatory  problems,  he 
said. 

“We  have  an  l8,()()()-gallon  tank 
that  has  passed  all  the  city  codes," 
Hammontree  said. 

In  Houston,  the  Chronicle  has 
propane  tanks  on  site  at  four  different 
locations  and  has  not  encountered 
any  problems.  It  uses  propane  pri¬ 
marily  in  its  short-hop  pickup  trucks. 


Propane  tanks  have  recently  been 
something  of  a  problem  for  the  Pitts- 
hargh  (Pa.)  Press,  said  transportation 
manger  John  Snee. 

Snee  said  the  newspaper  has  in  the 
past  discovered  a  leak  in  one  of  its  two 
underground  18,000-gallon  tanks. 

Still,  propane  has  served  the  news¬ 
paper  well,  he  added. 

“Propane  is  probably  109?^  to  15% 
less  compared  with  gasoline,”  Snee 
said. 

But  a  more  important  difference,  he 
said,  is  probably  that  propane  “burns 
a  lot  cleaner  than  gasoline.” 

Other  newspapers,  however,  are 
much  more  pessimistic  about  pro¬ 
pane. 

The  Detroit  News  experimented 
with  propane  in  three  vehicles  for  two 
years  before  dropping  the  fuel,  said 
garage  and  fleet  manager  Preisler. 

“We  concluded  that  the  only  way 
propane  would  pay  off  for  us  is  if 
[gasoline]  went  up  to  S2  a  gallon," 
Preisler  said. 

In  addition  to  dubious  fuel  savings, 
he  said,  the  propane  vehicles  had 
problems  with  cold  starting  and  burn¬ 
ing  out  valves. 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  experienced 
similar  engine  problems  when  it 
tested  natural  gas,  said  transportation 
manager  Bert  Cramer. 

“We  tested  it  in  1982  to  '83.  and  we 
had  a  lot  of  problems  with  it.  espe¬ 
cially  engine  problems."  Cramer 
said. 

“It  just  was  not  burning  right."  he 
continued.  “It  was  burning  holes  in 
the  pistons,  burning  engines  out.  And 
we  had  to  buy  gas  bottles  in  big  pay- 
load  beds." 

The  fuel.  Cramer  said,  essentially 
did  not  meet  the  newspaper's  stan¬ 
dard  of  “keeping  the  job  simple  and 
well-defined.” 

Instead,  the  paper  moved  heavily 
into  diesel  and  is  now  getting  mileage 
of  10  to  12  miles  a  gallon  on  newer 
model  trucks  —  considerably  better 
than  three  to  six  mpg  the  gasoline- 
powered  fleet  got. 


Ogden  system 

(Continued  from  pafte  102) 


can  find  their  location  quickly  using 
an  IBM  AT. 

The  Standard-Examiner's  next 
project  is  to  computerize  the  indexing 
of  the  photo  department  —  a  move 
that  promises  to  change  dramatically 
the  use  of  photos  at  the  Ogden  paper. 

Ten  years  ago,  Hamilton  said,  the 
paper  did  not  even  have  a  photo  filing 
system.  Instead,  recent  used  photos 
were  tucked  in  a  single  manila  folder. 


Now  photos  take  up  five  filing 
cabinets. 

“We  have  the  photos,  but  we  go 
without  them  many  times  because  it's 
so  hard  to  find  them,”  Hamilton  said. 

A  program  has  been  written,  again 
on  dBase  III,  to  allow  indexing  by 
subject,  age  and  other  topics,  Hamil¬ 
ton  said.  A  full-time  person  has  not 
yet  been  hired  to  implement  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

“We  think  that  this  will  improve 
our  newsroom  use  of  photos,"  he 
said. 

“We're  very  happy  with  it,” 
Hamilton  said  of  the  homemade  sys¬ 
tem.  “It's  inexpensive  —  and  it 
works,  that's  the  main  thing.” 


INMA  officers 

(Continued  from  pa)>e  116) 


Teague,  who  is  marketing  director 
forT.  Bailey  Forman  Ltd.  in  Notting¬ 
ham,  England,  replaced  outgoing 
president  Caroline  C.  John,  vice 
president/general  manager  for  Cox 
Arizona  Publications  Inc.  in  Mesa, 
Ariz.  during  the  INMA's  57th  annual 
conference  in  Toronto.  John  now 
becomes  chairwoman. 

E.  Russell  Donnelly,  promotion 
manager  at  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  &  Gazette,  was  elected 
president-elect,  and  Milo  Sutton, 
regional  marketing  services  adminis¬ 
trator  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  was 
elected  as  vice  president.  Crawford 
Carroll,  vice  president/director  of 
marketing  at  the  Times-Picayane  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  was  appointed 
treasurer. 

Navajo  newspaper 
returns  as  weekly 

The  Navajo  Indian  tribe's  newspa¬ 
per  has  resumed  publication  with  a 
new  name  and  as  a  weekly  rather  than 
a  daily. 

Publisher  Willis  Brown  said  the 
first  issue  of  the  weekly  Navajo 
Times,  a  20-page  tabloid,  was  pub¬ 
lished  May  22. 

The  newspaper,  formerly  the 
Navajo  Times  Today,  was  published 
daily  Monday-Friday  until  publica¬ 
tion  was  halted  Feb.  19.  In  ordering 
the  shutdown,  tribal  officials  said  the 
newspaper  was  losing  too  much 
money. 

Brown,  formerly  publisher  of  the 
Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal,  spent  32 
years  at  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  and  has  served  as  a  consul¬ 
tant  on  newspaper  management. 
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NFEA  to  discuss  structure  changes 


Quotes 

(Continued  from  page  114) 


Calamai's  study  has  already 
spurred  the  Center  for  Investigative 
Journalism  to  urge  courts  to  allow 
tape  recording. 

But  the  lessons  learned  apply 
beyond  the  courtroom,  Calamai  said 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  News  Ombudsmen  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

“I’m  sure  exactly  the  same  thing 
happens  when  the  mayor  has  a  press 
conference  .  .  .  and  [the  reporter] 
just  flips  over  his  notebook  and  takes 
notes,  but  doesn't  use  a  tape  recorder 
when  he  could,”  Calamai  said. 

The  study,  “Trials  and  Trib¬ 
ulations,”  is  available  from  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  Communi¬ 
cations,  University  of  Regina, 
Regina,  Saskatchewan,  S4S  OA2. 


Daily  News 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Another  feature  of  the  new  building 
is  a  Rolm  telephone  system. 

The  newspaper’s  presses  will 
remain  at  the  old  headquarters  in  Van 
Nuys.  A  spokeswoman  said  a  “state- 
of-the-art  laser  system”  will  transmit 
the  pages  from  the  Woodland  Hills 
building. 

Daily  News  circulation  is  more 
than  153,000  daily  and  168,000  Sun¬ 
day,  she  stated. 

GPI  introduces 
new  low-rub  ink 

General  Printing  Ink  has 
announced  a  new  generation  of  low- 
rub  offset  black  ink  that  combines  up 
to  70%  less  rub  off  with  increased 
mileage  and  reduced  dot  gain,  the 
Carlstadt,  N.J.  firm  says. 

GPI  said  new  formulations  have 
overcome  past  problems  with  low-rub 
news  inks,  including  more  mainte¬ 
nance  resulting  from  ink  drying  on  the 
press. 

GPI  also  said  the  higher  price  of 
low-rub  inks  could  be  partially  offset 
because  it  runs  further.  It  reported 
increased  mileage  of  between  27% 
and  32%,  based  on  a  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  at  newspapers. 

Mike  Mylett,  general  manager  of 
GPI  news  inks,  said  the  new  low-rub 
formulas  were  expected  to  generate 
broad  interest  in  markets  where  qual¬ 
ity  and  rub  reduction  were  priorities. 


Newly  elected  Newspaper  Farm 
Editors  Association  president  Sonja 
Hilgren,  agricultural  writer  for  United 
Press  International  in  Washington, 
D.C . ,  has  appointed  one  committee  to 
examine  overall  changes  in  the  orga¬ 
nization  and  one  to  review  the  group’s 
annual  contest.  The  two  committees 
will  make  their  recommendations  at 
the  group’s  fall  meeting. 

Hilgren  said  many  NFEA  members 
would  like  to  see  membership 
requirements  expanded  to  reach  writ¬ 
ers  specializing  in  farm-related  sub¬ 


jects,  such  as  business,  environment, 
economics  and  trade  markets  and 
marketing.  Currently,  regular  NFEA 
members  must  be  working  in  agricul¬ 
ture  50%  or  more  of  their  time. 

About  the  annual  contest,  reports 
at  the  group’s  spring  meeting  showed 
that  agriculture  writing  really 
includes  writers  covering  much 
broader  subjects  than  currently  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  contest  categories.  The 
contest  is  also  open  only  to  writers 
meeting  the  50%  or  more  agriculture 
writing  requirement.. 


COLOR  QUALITY 

X-Rite  Densitometers  make  it  easier  than  ever. 


Introducing  two  new  densitometers  designed  to  improve  the  color  in 
vour  newspaix-r:  the  X-Rite  408  and  418.  Thty’re  the  most  wrsiitile  color 
reflection  densitometers  available  t()r  newspiijK’r  (juiiliW  control  pnK'edures. 

Accurate  &-•  Easy'  to  Use 

With  only  a  few  simple  steps,  the  408  and  418  give  you  the  important 
information  needed  to  control  print  variables  like  density’,  dot  giiin,  hue 
error/gravness,  and  print  contrast. 

Special  Ink-TVap  Formula 

Responding  to  the  unicjue  characteristics  ofprinting  on  newsprint,  v\’c’vc 
included  a  special  newspajier  ink-trap  f’ormuhi  in  the  circuitry'  of  the  418  to 
deliv'er  realistic  trap  percentages. 

To  discover  whv  the  X-Rite  408  and  418  are  rapidly  Irecoming  the  choice 
of  professionals  throughout  the  industry',  contact  us  today  firr  more  details. 


See  us  at  ANPA 
Booth  #2966 

X-Rtte*  IS  a  trademark  of  X-Rile.  Incorporated 


X-Rite 


3100  44th  Street.  S  W 
Grandville.  Ml  49418 
Ph;(616)  534-7663 
Telex  226468 
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MICROGRAPHIC  IMAGES  CORP.  of  Canoga  Park, 
Calif.,  has  announced  its  MegaScreen  large-screen  moni¬ 
tors  for  Apple  Computer  Corp.  Macintosh  computers. 
Two  19.5",  monochromatic  models  offer  526%  bigger 
screens,  simultaneous  two-screen  capability,  and  Mega- 
Talk  electronic  mail  program,  MicroGraphic  said.  They 
retail  for  $1,995  and  are  available  through  400  authorized 
dealers. 

Hs  *  * 

PRIME  COMPUTER  INC.  of  Natick,  Mass.  ,  and  SILI¬ 
CON  GRAPHICS  INC.  of  Mountain  View.  Calif.,  have 
introduced  a  high-performance,  three-dimensional 
graphics  workstation. 

Under  a  cooperative  agreement,  both  firms  will  market 
the  workstation,  called  PXCL  5000  by  Prime  and  IRIS 
4D/60  by  Silicon.  The  system  is  said  to  exceed  perform¬ 
ance  of  other  graphics  workstations  by  processing  up  to  5 
million  instructions  per  second. 

*  *  * 

DURBIN  ASSOCIATES  of  Easton,  Pa.,  has  announced 
a  comparative  analysis  of  desktop  publishing  systems 
c'dWedthe  1987 Desktop  Piihlishinp  System  Comparison 
Charts. 

The  book  provides  data  on  48  systems  from  37  vendors 
and  includes  hardware  and  software.  It  is  designed  for  use 
in  system  selection,  sales  promotion,  market  analysis, 
product  planning  and  training  of  sales  people.  It  contains 
prices,  applications,  functionality  and  other  information. 
It  costs  $25. 

*  *  * 

The  WEATHER  CENTRAL  DIVISION  OF  COL- 
ORGRAPHICS  SYSTEMS  INC.  in  Madison.  Wise.,  has 
announced  a  high-speed  delivery  system  for  its  Macin¬ 
tosh-based  graphics  delivery  service. 

Delivery  at  9,600  baud  means  subscribers  can  get  color 
and  black-and-white  weather  graphics,  maps  and  text  in 
one-eighth  the  time  it  would  take  at  1,200  baud,  and  in¬ 
creased  speed  means  lower  phone  costs  for  clients,  said 
Charles  Sholdt,  Weather  Central  director.  Modems  being 
used  contain  internal  error  checking  and  are  redundant  to 
ensure  reliability. 

*  *  * 

IMAGITEX  INC.  of  Nashua,  N.H.,  has  introduced  Pic¬ 
ture  Palette,  Layout  Palette  and  Word  Palette  as  part  of  its 
IMPACT  software  for  stand-alone  prepress  systems. 

Layout  Palette,  designed  to  run  on  ImagiTex  3000  Image 
Stations,  allows  editing  of  scanned  images  and  combining 
them  with  text  to  produce  full  page  layouts.  Designed  for 
image-sensitive  document  publishing,  it  can  be  combined 
with  the  standard  image  manipulation  package.  Picture 
Palette,  and  the  optional  text-entry  and  composition  pack¬ 
age,  Word  Palette,  to  form  a  stand-alone  page  makeup 
system  for  assembling  registered,  plate-ready  layouts  with 
photographs,  line  art  and  spot  color,  ImagiTex  says. 

*  *  * 

BROTHER  INTERNATIONAL  CORP.  of  Piscataway, 
N.J.,  has  announced  its  Fax-100  facsimile  transmission 
device.  With  just  four  function  keys,  start,  fine,  copy, 
power,  it  is  easy  to  use,  the  company  said.  And  with  a 
suggested  retail  price  under  $1,500,  it  is  “affordable." 
Brother  said  it  also  can  copy  and  dial  up  to  10  phone 
numbers.  It  can  communicate  with  any  Group  3  fax 
machine  in  less  than  60  seconds,  the  company  says.  The 


Fax-100,  the  typewriter  company's  first  venture  into  tele¬ 
communications,  was  scheduled  to  be  available  this  sum¬ 
mer  at  retail  outlets. 

*  *  * 

SHAFFSTALL  CORP.  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  re¬ 
leased  eight  software  programs  for  diskette  conversion. 
The  programs  bring  Shaffstall's  library  to  760  formats  and 
more  than  14,000  conversion  pairings,  in  addition  to  its 
telecommunication  programs. 

The  new  releases,  running  on  Shaffstall  5000  and  6000 
disk  conversion  systems,  involve  three  Wang  formats  plus 
others  from  Burroughs,  Tektronix.  NBI,  Apricot,  Adler 
Royal  and  Vector  Graphics. 

Shaffstall's  new  6000  disk  conversion  system  supports 
five  disk  sizes  and  formats  from  Macintosh.  IBM,  Wang. 
AM  International,  Compugraphic,  Linotype  and  others. 
Prices  start  at  $6,500  and  programs  cost  $495. 

Shaffstall  also  said  it  has  offered  two  nine-track  magne¬ 
tic  tape  conversion  systems,  models  1012  and  1054.  that 
work  in  various  formats  supporting  ANSI  and  IBM  stan¬ 
dards.  They  cost  $8,900  and  $12,300,  respectively. 

*  *  * 

DATEXT  INC.,  the  Woburn,  Mass. -based  subsidiary  of 
Cox  Enterprises  Inc.,  has  announced  CD/lnternational,  a 
compact  disk  containing  financial  data  on  4.000  top  cor¬ 
porations  from  around  the  world. 

CD/lnternational  incorporates  the  financial  data  base  of 
Worldscope  from  Wright  Investors'  Service  and  another 
from  the  Center  for  International  Financial  Analysis  and 
Research.  It  combines  the  storage  capacity  of  compact 
disks  with  Datext's  menu-driven  software  for  search, 
retrieval  and  screening,  thus  allowing  users  fast  access  to 
data  and  preparation  of  reports.  It  contains  information 
on  2,000  U.S.  and  2,000  foreign  companies  in  24  major 
countries  and  25  key  industries.  It  is  designed  for  inves¬ 
tors,  lenders,  corporate  managers,  consultants  and 
researchers.  Data  retrieved  can  be  transferred  to  Lotus  I- 
2-3  and  Microsoft  Word. 

CD/lnternational  was  scheduled  to  become  available  in 
June  at  a  cost  of$19,500ayear.  It  requires  an  IBM  PC,  XT 
or  AT  or  compatible  personal  computer  with  at  least  640 
kilobytes  of  random-access  memory.  Included  in  the  price 
is  a  CD  disk  drive,  Datext  software  and  monthly  updates 
as  well  as  installation  and  support. 

*  *  * 

CLARY  CORP.  of  San  Gabriel,  Calif.,  has  announced 
an  uninterruptible  power  supply  for  small  telephone  and 
computer  systems. 

Called  ONGUARD  Jr.,  it  is  designed  for  professional 
offices,  small  businesses  and  PBXs  where  quiet  operation 
and  small  size  are  important.  It  is  available  in  four  sizes, 
weighs  50  pounds  without  battery  and  is  about  as  big  as  a 
breadbox. 

Units  are  priced  from  $1,490  to  $1,990,  and  discounts 
are  available  for  original-equipment  manufacturers. 

*  *  ♦ 

LINOTYPE  CO.  has  released  its  ML-525  processor  for 
wide  phototypesetting  films  and  papers.  The  rapid-access 
processor  can  handle  materials  up  to  25-inches  wide  from  a 
range  of  Linotronic  typesetters,  100,  300, 500.  A  change  to 
3M  Onyx  fountain  solution  allows  processing  of  3M  Onyx 
laser  plates. 
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Weekly  editor 

(Continued  from  pa^e  98) 


His  first  day  in  Hood  River,  Nafsin- 
ger  found  he  had  to  fire  the  ad  man¬ 
ager.  He  assumed  this  role. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  editor  quit 
and  started  a  competing  weekly.  That 
is  when  Nafsinger  put  in  a  call  to 
Wally  Eakin,  with  whom  he  had 
worked  in  Albany.  “Come  on  over  to 
Hood  River.  I  need  an  editor  real 
bad.” 

Wally  said  he  would,  but  only  until 
he  could  help  Dick  get  the  News 
afloat  again.  Sixteen  years  later, 
Wally  still  mans  the  editor's  desk  for 
Dick. 

Through  the  annual  bonus-stock 
plan,  Nafsinger  soon  owned  50%  of 
the  News.  As  during  his  farm  worker 
and  radio  days,  Dick  long  accepted 
horrendous  hours  as  part  of  the  terri¬ 
tory. 

The  News  grossed  S175,000  in 
1962,  Dick's  first  year  as  publisher.  It 
did  $1.1  million  in  1986. 

A  visitor  to  the  News  makes  mental 
notes  about  this  weekly's  physical 
layout:  Mycro-tek  terminals  through¬ 
out;  well-lighted  and  airy  paste-up 
area;  spacious  advertising  office; 
targe  job  printing  department  with 
half-a-dozen  presses  up  to  a  17x22 
one-color  Heidelberg  offset;  five-unit 
Goss  Community  web  press. 

Besides  the  5,700-circulation  Hood 
River  News,  the  Goss  also  prints: 
Hood  River  News  Advertiser  (9,500 
free,  mainly  distributed  across  the 
Columbia  River  in  Washington); 
Dalis  Reminder  (9,500  free);  Dalis 
Weekly  Reminder  (3,200  paid);  and 
the  White  Salmon  (Wash.)  Enterprise 
(2,684  paid). 

In  1978,  Hood  River  merged  with 
15  other  community  weeklies  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  to  form 
Eagle  Newspaper,  Inc.  Dick,  as  one 
of  three  principals,  serves  as  presi¬ 
dent.  His  holdings  total  15%  in  this 
group,  which  currently  grosses  $12 
million. 

Looking  back,  Dick  says,  “For 
many  years  1  sold  the  ads  all  by 
myself.  Did  a  lot  of  writing.  I  think  1 
miss  this  more  than  anything  else.  1 
miss  carrying  a  list  of  accounts  to  call 
on.  To  some  extent  I've  lost  touch 
with  the  community." 

He  remembers  a  school  consolida¬ 
tion  battle,  which  raged  through  the 
1960s.  City  residents  didn't  want  to 
enlarge  their  district.  County  folks 
felt  uniting  their  district  with  Hood 
River  would  have  a  drastic  effect  on 
school  taxes. 

The  News  kept  editorializing  for 
consolidation.  Eventually  Dick  got 


himself  elected  to  the  school  board 
and  pushed  hard  for  one  district.  In 
1970  voters  finally  approved  the 
merger. 

“1  don't  buy  the  argument  that 
local  editors  and  publishers  should 
stay  above  the  fray  to  maintain  objec¬ 
tivity.  I  feel  I  didn't  lose  my  objectiv¬ 
ity.  Wally  covered  the  board  while  I 
served  on  it.  The  News  was  never 
accused  of  biased  reporting.” 

Nafsinger  builds  on  this  premise. 
“In  a  small  town  there  are  not  that 
many  people  who  can  and  will  be 
leaders.  You  can't  preclude  yourself 
from  serving.  The  editor  should  be  in 
a  leadership  role. 

“1  know  there's  another  side  to 
this,  but  if  you  bend  over  backward 
too  far  [in  news  coverage]  you  some¬ 
times  don't  present  what  you  think  is 
best  [for  the  town].” 

Nafsinger  has  held  a  firm  opinion  of 
what  the  Hood  River  News  should  be. 
“We  have  no  other  fuction  than  to 
serve  the  people  of  this  particular 
local  community.  No  one  else  is  going 
to  do  it.  [Readers]  rely  on  the  fact  that 
this  news  has  got  to  be  presented  as 
well  and  as  objectively  as  possible. 

“The  metro  papers  will  cherry- 
pick,  take  an  occasional  story  and 
work  it,  but  they're  not  going  to  take 


care  of  the  meat-and-potato  stulT  like 
the  local  newspaper.” 

“We  have  seen  some  tremendous 
changes  in  the  community  newspaper 
industry  during  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  —  the  switch  from  lots  of  groc¬ 
ery  ROP  [run  of  paper]  advertising  to 
almost  1()0%  reprints. 

“We  face  a  lot  of  tough  challenges. 
There  will  probably  be  some  fallout  in 
the  very  small  shops  but,  overall, 
we're  looking  at  a  pretty  strong 
future.” 

This  all  brings  a  warm  tone  to  the 
publisher's  voice. 

“1  can't  imagine  being  in  any  other 
profession  that's  as  much  fun  and 
offers  as  many  rewards  as  the  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  business. 

“I  sure  never  want  to  go  back  to 
milking  cows.” 

NAPP  promotions 

NAPPSystems(USA)  Inc.  has  pro¬ 
moted  John  Patterson  to  vice  presi¬ 
dent-operations  and  Philip  Dalsin  to 
vice  president-research  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

Patterson  was  managing  director  of 
manufacturing  and  was  with  the  com¬ 
pany  since  1980.  Dalsin  was  director 
of  research  and  holds  a  doctorate  in 
organic  chemistry. 


One  vendor  for  everything  from  folder  to  truck 

QUIPP’s  Complete  Mailroom 

SEE  US  AT  ANPA/TEC  '87,  BOOTH  2122,  LAS  VEGAS,  JUNE  6-10 


<4444444444444444 


Think  Quipp  when  you  need  the  best  in  mailroom 
automation!  From  individual  components  to 
complete  systems,  you  can  count  on  Quipp’s 
state-of-the-art  technology  to  give  you 
superior  performance  at  affordable  prices. 


The  Quipp-Gripp,  our  innovative  new  single¬ 
gripper  conveyor,  continues  this  tradition.  Its 
advanced  design  makes  it  the  most  cost- 
effective  single-gripper  conveyor  available. 
Get  the  most  from  your  mailroom  with 
Quipp’s  advanced  engineering.  Call  us  today! 


quiPP 


SIMPLE  SOLUTIONS  TO  COMPLEX  PROBLEMS 

9270  N.W.  100th  St.  Miami,  FL  33178 
Tel:  305/884-5204 
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DETROIT,  MICH. 

News-a/d 

ROP  Local .  77,885  31.717  66,556  34,261 

Preprint  Locol .  5.600  23,330  7,289  19,419 

ROP  National .  13,241  6C8  12,685  694 

Preprint  Notional .  344  474 

Clossified  72,366  _  86,850  _ 

Total,  169,092  55,655  173,724  54,848 

NewsS 

ROP  Local .  34,574  3,243  39,177  3,579 

Preprint  Local .  13,230  36,428  13,469  46,548 

ROP  Notional .  7,545  78  7,599  149 

Preprint  National .  8,929  464  8,842  223 

Classified .  40,656  _  46,718  _ 

Total .  104,934  40,213  115,805  50,499 

GRAND  TOTAL .  374,026  95,868  289,529  105,347 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ,  981,372  280,663  908,980  283,232 

DOVER,  DEL. 

State  News-m 

ROP  Locol .  53,263  52,103 

ROPNotionol .  1,090  1,463 

Classified  31,098  26,908 

GRAND  TOTAL .  85,451  80,474 

YEAR  TO  DATE  309,797  285,961 

DUBUQUE,  IOWA 

Telegraph  Herold-e 

ROP  Locol .  43,831  35,750 

Preprint  Local .  11,808  13,682 

ROPNotionol .  2,575  5,944 

Preprint  Notionol .  480  361 

Clossified .  20,267  19,140 

GRAND  TOTAL .  78,961  74,877 


YEAR  TO  DATE  NA 


EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 

Leader-Telegram  eS 

ROP  Local .  38,627  35,509 

Preprint  Local .  51,089  20,730  38,410  13,202 

ROPNotionol .  2,176  3,428 

Preprint  National .  6,784  2,896 

Clossified .  34,194  _  32,378  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  132,870  20,730  112,621  13,202 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  463,050  51,505  406,309  29,904 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journol-m* 

ROP  Local  .  1,084,093  1,107,098 

Preprint  Locol  .  988,022  1,031,154 

ROP  Notional .  267,312  304,328 

Preprint  National .  19,954  33,236 

Classified .  784,096  846,758 

GRAND  TOTAL  3,143,477  3,322,574 

YEAR  TO  DATE  NA 

EL  DORADO,  ARK. 

News-Times-m 

ROP  Locol .  22,587  23,191 

Preprint  Locol .  32,637  32,637 

ROPNotionol .  1,629  1,274 

Clossified .  12,804  1 2,672 

GRAND  TOTAL .  69,657  69,774 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  230,325  247.920 


*lnciicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1987  1986 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News/Sun-Sentinel-mS 


ROP  Local . 

156,914 

97,516 

168,473 

75,510 

Preprint  Locol . 

61,263 

30,502 

55,674 

70,842 

ROP  National . 

19,619 

443 

19,604 

307 

Preprint  Notionol 

9,164 

660 

10,531 

585 

Clossified . 

176,316 

59,189 

172,215 

29.971 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

423,276 

188,310 

426.497 

177,215 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ,, 

,  1,772,615 

806,106 

1,794,106 

644.474 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Stor-Telegrom-m 

ROP  locol . 

86,564 

35,110 

87,053 

44,320 

Preprint  Local . 

46,990 

7,949 

41,056 

44,306 

ROP  Notional . 

6,402 

9.072 

Clossified . 

166,489 

175,173 

Total.. 

306,445 

43,059 

312,354 

88,626 

Star-Telegrom-e 

ROP  Locol . 

66,780 

35,110 

69,391 

44,320 

Preprint  Local . 

46.990 

7,949 

41,056 

44,306 

ROP  Notional . 

6,272 

9.641 

Clossified . 

125,767 

136,088 

Total,. 

245,809 

43,059 

256,176 

88,626 

Stor-Telegram-S 

ROP  Local . 

32,204 

33,527 

38,061 

40,983 

Preprint  Local . 

26,454 

10,642 

32,324 

8,274 

ROP  National . 

3,522 

3.774 

Preprint  Nationol . 

12,285 

260 

12,090 

780 

Clossified . 

63,587 

72,231 

Totol. 

138,052 

44,529 

158,480 

50,037 

GRAND  TOTAL .. 

,,„  690,306 

130,647 

727,010 

227,289 

YEAR  TO  DATE .. 

„„  2,483,458 

456,553 

2,665,559 

778,562 

GREENSBURG,  PA. 

Tribune-Review-m 


ROP  local . 

Preprint  local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Classified . 

28,835 

25,577 

2,119 

29,787 

18,529 

26,160 

20,518 

2,780 

27.913 

18,938 

Totol . 

86,318 

18,529 

79,371 

18,938 

Tnbune-Review-S 

ROP  local . 

30,020 

27,326 

Preprint  loco) . 

17,372 

12,202 

14,756 

9,848 

ROP  National . 

1,174 

1,291 

Preprint  National . 

6,109 

2,210 

Classified . 

15,617 

14,684 

Total . 

70,292 

12,202 

60,267 

9,848 

GRAND  TOTAL  . . 

156,610 

30,731 

139  638 

28,786 

YEAR  TO  DATE  .  .. 

550,463 

91,007 

515,986 

62,536 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Stor-m 

ROP  Locol .  63,566  1,700  65,580  1,700 

Preprint  Locol .  4,385  3,358 

ROPNotionol .  4,543  4,523 

Preprint  Notional .  712  M 

Classified .  58,634  _  55,071  _ 

TOTAL .  126,743  6,797  125.174  5,088 

News-e 

ROP  Locol .  43,446  1,700  43,333  1,700 

Preprint  local .  4,385  3,358 

ROPNotionol .  4,057  4,208 

Preprint  Natior>ol .  712  30 

Classified .  57,105  53,383  _ 

Totol .  104,608  6,797  100,924  5,088 

Stor-S 

ROP  local .  29,665  32,623 

Preprint  Local .  182  7,766  1,292  7,780 

ROPNotionol .  2,781  2,538 

Preprint  Notional .  3,427  3,342 

Classified .  42,750  37,865  _ 

Total .  78,805  7,766  77,600  7,780 

GRAND  TOTAL,  ,  310,456  21,360  303,758  17,956 


YEAR  TO  DATE  NA 


1987  1986 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

KERRVILLE,  TEX. 


Doily  Times*eS 


ROP  Locol . 

26,620 

33,833 

Preprint  local . 

7,000 

6,400 

ROP  National . 

104 

182 

Clossified . 

33,200 

38,710 

GRAND  TOTAL 

66,924 

79,125 

YEAR  TO  DATE  , 

230,130 

282,860 

1 

LA  GRANDE,  ORE. 

Observer -e 

ROP  Local . 

13.411 

14,450 

ROP  Notional 

323 

761 

Classified  . 

7.481 

7,967 

GRAND  TOTAL 

21,215 

23,178 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

79,583 

81,366 

LINCOLN, 

NEB. 

Journal-Stor-meS 
ROP  Local 

55,009 

54.512 

Preprint  Locol  ... 

54,853 

50,768 

ROP  Nofionol 

2,288 

2,633 

Preprint  National 

8,010 

7,922 

Classified 

37.731 

40,802 

GRAND  TOTAL 

157,891 

156,637 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

556,394 

549,025 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journol-o/d 
ROP  Locol 

72,546 

51,320 

66,543 

47,237 

Preprint  Locol 

ROP  Notionol 

2,289 

36,327 

4.301 

20,203 

Classified 

39,030 

4.434 

35,984 

3,589 

Total 

113,865 

92,081 

106,82871.029 

Courier  Journal  S 
ROP  locol 

39,241 

415 

42,436 

303 

Preprint  Local 

50,331 

58.575 

ROP  Notional  . 

2,448 

3.406 

36 

Preprint  National 
Classified 

20,986 

7,699 

19,845 

7,869 

Total 

62.675 

58,445 

65,687 

66,783 

GRAND  TOTAL 

176,540 

150,526 

172,515 

137,812 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

756,991 

547,/12 

810,351 

501,773 

Note  Feb  14. 1987.  m 

los  the  lost  day  of  publication  for  the  Louisville  Times, 

the  Courier  Journol  is  now  on  all  doy  publiccation 

MARION, 

N.C. 

McDowell  News  e 
ROP  Locol . 

13,874 

14.454 

Preprint  Local 

2,223 

1,519 

ROP  Notionol  .  . 

301 

10 

Clossified 

5,850 

4.968 

GRAND  TOTAL 

22,248 

20,951 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

NA 

McCOOK, 

NEB. 

Gozettee 

ROP  Local  . 

14,541 

17,282 

Preprint  Locol 

18,705 

2,580 

12,255 

1.548 

ROP  Notional 

1,755 

1,774 

Clossified  . 

6,074 

7,268 

GRAND  TOTAL 

41,075 

2.580 

38,579 

1,548 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

NA 

MEMPHIS, 

TENN. 

Commerciol  Appeol 
ROP  Local  . 

61,382 

42.803 

58,637 

39.295 

Preprint  Local . 

27,853 

59,855 

23,865 

43,618 

ROP  National 

6,640 

3,901 

6,218 

2,040 

Preprint  Natioixtl 

296 

260 

238 

Classified . 

69.947 

54,142 

Total . 

166.118 

106,819 

142,862 

85,191 

Cormnercial  Appeal  S 

ROP  locol  . 

25,250 

25,898 

Preprint  Local . 

29,702 

5,533 

27,014 

10,890 

ROP  Notional  .  . 

2,448 

4,528 

Preprint  National 

9,075 

8,554 

Classified . 

33,551 

31,367 

Totol  . 

100,026 

5,533 

97.361 

10,890 

GRAND  TOTAL 

266,144 

112,352 

240,223 

96,081 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

968,095 

348.248 

888,995 

326,397 
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1987  1986 
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MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 

Times  Herold-Record-eS 


ROP  locol 

120,500 

113,995 

Preprint  locol . . 

46,576  65,262 

57.436 

40,788 

ROP  National . 

2,227 

2,066 

Preprint  Nationol. . 

15,840  1,440 

15,660 

360 

Classified . 

102,554 

81,182 

GRAND  TOTAL 

287,697  66,702 

270,339 

41,148 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

968,695  169,172 

877.257 

119,208 

MONTEREY,  CALIF. 

Peninsula  Herald-m 

ROP  locol  . 

37,768 

33,805 

Preprint  Locol . 

57,296  650 

57,262 

1,170 

ROP  Nationoi . 

3,839 

3,745 

Classified 

31,631 

29,370 

Totol . 

130,534  650 

124,182 

1,170 

Peninsulo  Herald-S 

ROP  Local  . 

7,575 

7,790 

Preprint  Locol  . 

24,720 

17,128 

1,040 

ROP  Nationol 

739 

676 

Clossified  . 

10,648 

10,621 

Totol  . 

43,682 

36,215 

1,040 

GRAND  TOTAL  . 

174,216  650 

160,397 

2,210 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

630,786  7,914 

610,928 

6,874 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Gazette  m' 

ROP  Local 

,,  1.073,195 

1,008,756 

Preprint  Local . 

1,003  738 

969,315 

ROP  Notional . 

...  374,185 

374,728 

Preprint  Notionol 

51.912 

78,504 

Clossified 

783,359 

738.416 

GRAND  TOTAL 

,  3,286,389 

3.169,719 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

,,  11,611,047 

10,963,942 

Note  Figures  given  in 

modular  ogate  lines. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Star  m 

ROP  Local 

19,987 

20,287 

Preprint  Local 

2,553 

3,405 

ROP  National 

1,822 

2,068 

Preprint  Notional  . 

88 

Clossified  . 

12,899 

12,457 

Total 

37,349 

38.217 

Press  e 

ROP  Locol . 

25,538 

22,772 

Preprint  Local 

6,036 

7,268 

ROP  Notional 

1,822 

2,017 

Preprint  Nationol  . 

88 

Clossified  . 

15,252 

14,022 

Total 

48,736 

46.079 

Stor  S 

ROP  Local  . 

6,409 

6,314 

Preprint  Locol  . 

5,808 

5,434 

ROP  Notional . 

301 

376 

Preprint  National  .. 

353 

283 

Classified . 

3,900 

4,456 

Total . 

16,771 

16,863 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

102.856 

101,159 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

407.739 

406.371 

NASHUA,  N.H. 

Telegroph  e 

ROP  Local  . 

49,104 

43,032 

Preprint  locol  . 

44 

36 

ROP  Nationol  . 

2,163 

3,418 

Classified . 

49.939 

40,370 

Total . 

101,206 

86,820 

Telegraph  S 

ROP  Locol . 

13.842 

17,362 

Preprint  Locol . 

30 

18 

ROP  National . 

1,066 

524 

Classified . 

9.434 

8,364 

Total  . 

24,342 

26,250 

GRAND  TOTAL  . 

125,548 

113,070 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

469,682 

382,413 

Note  Effective  April  1986,  the  Telegraph  began  o  Sunday  publication; 
consequently,  there  are  no  comparable  1986  figures 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1987  1986 
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NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Tennesseon-m 

ROP  Local .  53,731  53,554 

Preprint  Locol .  26,242  31,769 

ROP  Nationol .  5,316  5,722 

Preprint  National .  217  133 

Classified .  35,581  32,798 

Total .  121,087  123,976 

Banner-e 

ROP  Local .  54,216  56,041 

Preprint  Local .  26,242  31,769 

ROP  Notional .  5,282  5,838 

Preprint  National .  217  133 

Clossified .  35,045  32,541 

Total  121,002  126,322 

Tennesseon  S 

ROP  Locol  .  32,772  33,507 

Preprint  Local .  28,375  23,022 

ROP  National .  4,283  2,893 

Preprint  National .  8,084  7,644 

Clossified .  23,479  22,556 

Total .  96,993  89,622 

GRAND  TOTAL .  339,082  339,920 

YEAR  TO  DATE  .  1,179,120  1,199,493 

NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

News-e 

ROP  Local .  33,117  31,821 

Preprint  Local .  22,587  3,612  25,671  1,806 

ROP  National .  1,873  2,027 

Clossified .  17,078  17,008  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  74,655  3,612  76,527  1,806 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  262,367  3,612  278,047  1,806 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Register-e 

ROP  Local .  56,487  1  7,465  51,405  10,147 

Preprint  Local .  7,056  21,672  15,687  16,128 

ROP  Nationol .  7,473  246  6,208  139 

Preprint  National .  504  1,386 

Classified  .  41,643  _  31,335  _ 

Totol .  113,163  39.383  106,021  26414 

Register-S 

ROP  local .  37,116  36,387 

Preprint  Local .  38,556  33  642  46,179  19,656 

ROP  National .  3,219  3,006 

Preprint  Nationol .  12,474  11,466 

Classified .  22,168  17,146  _ 

Total  .  113,533  33  642  114,284  19.656 

GRAND  TOTAL .  226,696  73,025  220,305  46,070 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,075,138  226,743  1,040,645  117,966 


Note:  The  Journal  Courier  (m)  has  ceased  publication  as  of  March  27, 1987. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 


Virginia-Pilot-m 

ROP  Locol  .  54,181  34,228  51,299  8,260 

Preprint  Local .  12,808  5,863  10,179  8,550 

ROP  National .  7,098  598  7,613  239 

Preprint  National .  76  555  128  126 

Classified .  71,125  5,070  63,296  7,605 

Total .  145,288  46,314  132,515  24,780 

Ledger  Stor  e 

ROP  Local .  51,394  49,609  51,197  34,399 

Preprint  Local .  13,066  1,153  9,165  1,605 

ROP  Notional .  6,988  318  6,520  653 

Preprint  National .  128 

Classified .  73,830  41,329  65,378  33,780 

Total .  145,278  92,409  132,388  70,437 

VirginionPilot/Ledger-Star-S 

ROP  Local .  27,627  26.198  27,150  23,591 

Preprint  Local .  10,686  390  13,978  236 

ROP  National .  1,934  1,518  407 

Preprint  National .  8,352  11,346 

Classified .  32,235  9,766  28,860  8,714 

Total .  80,834  36,354  82,852  32,948 

Virginian-Pilot/Ledger -Star-Sat. 

ROP  Local .  9,849  10,279 

ROP  National .  854  261 

Classified .  18,632  18,168 

Total .  29,335  28,708  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  400,735  175,077  376,463  128,165 

YEAR  TO  DATE: .  1,313,097  432,939  1,245,945  350,825 


1987  1986 
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CLEAN,  N.Y. 

Times  Herald-e 

ROP  Local .  28,106  27,388 

Preprint  locol .  71,208  44,376 

ROP  Nationol .  2,167  2,171 

Classified .  14,690  12,778 

GRAND  TOTAL .  116,171  86,713 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  345,826  266,856 


ROP  Local  .  20.742  22.721 

Preprint  Local .  28,290  27,788 

ROP  National .  894  1,321 

Preprint  Nationol .  72 

Classified .  7,576  8,270 

GRAND  TOTAL .  57,574  60,100 

YEAR  TO  0ATE:N/A 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


Arizona  Republic-m 

ROP  locol .  106,077  3.048  106,179  3,756 

Preprint  Local .  43,275  9,451  42,881  7,402 

ROP  National  8,848  6,699 

Preprint  National .  94  66 

Classified .  101,250  859  111,597  2,107 

Totol . .  259,544  13,358  267,422  13,265 

Gazette-e 

ROP  loco!  .  98,045  3,219  97,043  3,873 

Preprint  Local .  43.275  9.451  42,881  7,402 

ROP  National .  8,816  6,663 

Preprint  Notionol .  94  66 

Classified .  101,060  9«  110,954  1,940 

Total .  251,290  13,635  257,607  13,215 

Arizona  Republic-S 

ROP  Locol  .  53,660  59,064 

Preprint  Local .  33,255  32,488 

ROP  National  .  3,657  3,010 

Preprint  National .  9,466  11,414 

Classified .  64,121  64,828 

Total .  164,159  _  170,804  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  674,993  26,993  695,833  26,480 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,686,817  110.493  2,846,262  101,227 


PORTLAND,  ME. 

Press  Herald-m 

ROP  local  .  36.602  36,688 

Preprint  Local .  29,487  20,970 

ROP  Notional .  4,278  3.715 

Preprint  National .  108 

Clossified .  29,642  25,719 

Total .  100,009  87,200 

Express-e 

ROP  Locol .  31,948  31,534 

Preprint  Local .  25,375  19,726 

ROP  Notionol .  3,965  3,469 

Preprint  National  .  108 

Classified .  25,943  23,409 

Totol .  87,231  78,246 

Telegrom-S 

ROP  Locol .  30,626  28.960 

Preprint  local .  28,868  21.896 

ROP  National .  1,227  1,067 

Preprint  Nationol  .  4,809  3,743 

Classified .  31,284  24,538 

Totol .  96,814  80,204 

GRAND  TOTAL .  284,054  245.650 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  887,648  802,017 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregon  ion -o/d/S 

ROP  Locol .  94.244  11,794  89,703  9,071 

Preprint  Local .  89,960  75,345 

ROP  Notional .  17.457  714  17,924  805 

Preprint  National .  9,493  9,559 

Classified .  122,998  114,706  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  332,152  12,508  307,237  9,876 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,120,288  40.464  1,061,244  38,908 
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PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 


Joornol-m 

ROP  Local .  46.934  18,103  41,851  15,461 

Preprint  Locol .  14.194  61,191  13,324  45,081 

ROP  National .  5.519  5,804 

Preprint  National .  6,299  3,189 

Classified .  38,169  1,362  32,91 1  1,837 

Totol  .  104,815  86,955  93,890  65,568 

Bulletin-e 

ROP  Loco! .  43.912  18,103  39,864  15.461 

Preprint  Locol .  14,194  61,191  14,338  45,031 

ROP  National .  5,231  5,683 

Preprint  Nationol .  6,229  3,189 

Classified .  31,597  1,362  27,619  1,837 

Total .  94,934  86,955  87,504  65,568 

Journol-S 

ROP  Locol .  34,765  37,399 

Preprint  Locol  39,009  67,889  40,628  39,441 

ROP  Nationol .  5,690  5,340 

Preprint  Notional .  8,535  8,198 

Classified .  21,530  15,416  _ 

Total  .  109,529  67,889  106,981  39,441 

GRAND  TOTAL .  309,278  241,799  288,375  170,577 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1.136,574  820,864  1.053,756  675,005 

READING,  PA. 

Eogle-Times-e 

ROP  Local .  47.199  49.385 

Preprint  Local  .  28,920  20,750 

ROP  National  .  3,709  4,340 

Preprint  National  630  270 

Classified  .  38,344  35,100 

Total .  118,802  109,845 

Eagle-S 

ROP  Locol .  26,776  27,499 

Preprint  Locol .  7.380  14,610  2.905  25,050 

ROP  National .  1,749  2,242 

Preprint  Nationol .  8,370  8,190 

Classified .  18,000  15,110  _ 

Total .  62,272  14,610  55,946  25,050 

GRAND  TOTAL  181,074  14.610  165,791  25,050 

YEAR  TO  DATE  .  651,807  42,255  596,087  72.640 

RENO,  NEV. 

Gazette-Journol-mS 

ROP  Locol  .  80,944  80,168 

Preprint  Locol .  124.999  125,511 

ROP  Notional .  2,839  4.491 

Preprint  National  ..  9,595  9,254 

Clossified .  78,013  72,227 

GRAND  TOTAL  296.390  291,651 

YEAR  TO  DATE  963,492  979,819 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Oispatch-m 

ROP  Locol .  53,110  252  47,571  252 

Preprint  Locol  .  36,658  1,759  27,392  1,865 

ROP  National  .  5,947  5,446 

Preprint  National  118 

Classified .  35,910  36,114  _ 

Total .  131,743  2,011  116.523  2,117 

News  Leader-e 

ROP  Local .  41,658  7,951  36,285  8,005 

Preprint  local .  32.645  836  21,488  1,896 

ROP  National .  6,039  5,665 

Classified .  35,019  33,177  _ 

Total .  115,361  8,787  96,615  9.901 

Times  Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local .  33,515  35,234 

Preprint  Local .  29,055  388  25,150 

ROP  National .  2,007  1,503 

Preprint  Nationol .  6,307  6,730 

Classified .  25,165  24,372 

Totol .  96,049  m  92,989  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL,  ,,  343,153  11,186  306,127  12,018 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,151,314  27,914  881,904  19,224 


‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1987  1986 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

RIVERSIDE,  CAIIF.  * 


Press-Enterprise-mS 

ROP  Loco! .  65,736  19,821  62,681  t4,569 

Preprint  locol .  105,784  106,796 

ROP  Notional .  6,779  8,214 

Preprint  National .  12,255  13,932 

Classified .  73,565  m  74,918  ]27 

GRAND  TOTAL .  264,119  20,043  266,541  14,696 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,015,309  70,644  1,005,101  58,425 


"Note:  All  figures  in  SAU  inches  except  9-column  classified  inches. 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


3ee-mS 

ROP  local .  107,740  15,717  94,810  11.364 

Preprint  Local .  95.392  5,640  82,904  13,260 

ROP  National .  23.346  23,398 

Preprint  Nationol .  13,845  16,640 

Classified .  205,751  1,947  191,777  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  446,074  23,304  409,529  24,624 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,680,191  68.476  1,572.835  93,144 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Post-Oispotch-m 

ROP  Locol .  52,952  38,561  50,970  33.391 

Preprint  Locol .  11,729  15,884 

ROPNotionol .  4.398  533  6,466  417 

Classified .  59,741  _  53,450  _ 

Totol  .  128,820  39,094  126,770  33,808 

Post-Oispotch-S 

ROP  Local .  37,066  38,334 

Preprint  Local .  43.483  41,854 

ROP  National .  3,783  5,157 

Preprint  National .  8,585  9,884 

Classified .  43,583  36,886 

Total .  136,500  132,115 

GRAND  TOTAL..  .  265,320  39,094  258,885  33,808 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  973,629  130.396  934,745  139,161 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Times-m 

ROP  Local .  88,586  220,126  79,246  92,535 

Preprint  local .  39,027  37,292  41,180  17,960 

ROPNotionol .  5,469  524  6,822  238 

Preprint  Nationol .  280  51 

Clossified .  77,691  65,856  79,070  65,820 

Total .  210,773  324,078  206,318  176,604 

Times-S 

ROP  Locol .  36.449  64,365  40,185  31,160 

Preprint  local .  28,533  10,626  25,799  4,176 

ROPNotionol .  2,808  38  2,820 

Preprint  National .  9,495  264  8,730  651 

Classified .  23,057  12,883  22,501  13,136 

Total .  100,342  88.176  100,035  49,123 

GRAND  TOTAL .  311,115  412,254  306,353  225,727 

YEAR  TO  DATE  .  ..  1,196,451  1,458,015  1,247,740  909,625 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-mS 

ROP  local,,,  78,747  82,040 

Preprint  Locol .  76,517  75,611 

ROP  Notionol .  7.920  9,337 

Preprint  Notional .  9,460  9.480 

Classified .  100,590  88,591 

GRAND  TOTAL .  273,234  265,059 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  923,663  892,399 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIF. 

Evening  Outlook-e 

ROP  Locol .  27,760  26,104 

Preprint  Local . * .  6,567  8,666 

ROP  National .  6,480  7,616 

Preprint  Nationol .  1,020 

Classified .  37,319  39,475 

GRAND  TOTAL .  78,126  82,881 


YEAR  TO  0ATE:N/A 


1987  1986 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

SCOTTSBLUFF,  NEB. 


Stor-Heratd-o/d/S 

ROP  Locol .  27,146  27,470 

Preprint  local .  12,840  27.166  9  918  30,916 

ROP  Notional .  2,084  2,052 

Preprint  Notional  329  397  305  620 

Classified .  10,361  9,227  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  52,760  27,563  48,972  31.536 


YEAR  TO  DATE:N/A 


SEAHLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m 

ROP  Local .  35,338  31,189 

Preprint  Locol .  46,224  43.748 

ROPNotionol  .  18,287  15.191 

Classified .  41,395  _  33,811  _ 

Total .  94,98^  46.224  80.191  43.748 

Tintes-e 

ROP  local .  60,892  61,385 

Preprint  Local .  77,655  88,078 

ROP  National .  18,962  16.822 

Preprint  Nationol .  711  589 

Classified .  64,932  _ 59,862  _ ^ 

Totol .  144.786  78,554  138,069  88,800 

T I  mes/Pos  t  •  Intel  I  igencer  -  S 

ROP  Local .  19,756  20,481 

Preprint  local .  20,748  1,420  10,070  4,727 

ROPNotionol .  6,746  6.019 

Preprint  Nationol .  9,358  8,175 

Classified .  35,525  32,866  _ 

Total .  92,133  1,420  77,611  4,727 

GRAND  TOTAL .  331,903  126,198  236,356  48,475 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,248.270  417,513  1,133,666  319,994 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Times-mS 

ROP  Locol .  76,026  78,369 

Preprint  Local .  33,402  25,075  48.986  32,114 

ROPNotionol .  4,549  5,137 

Preprint  National .  8,983  8.722 

Classified .  60,646  _  62,844  _ 

Total .  183,606  25,075  204,058  32,114 

Journol-e 

ROP  Local .  36,760  27,936 

Preprint  local .  18.307  3,966  29,308  4,389 

ROPNotionol .  2,837  2,925 

Clossified .  46,443  46,241  _ 

Total .  104,347  3.966  106,410  4.389 

GRAND  TOTAL .  287,953  29,041  310,468  36,503 

YEAR  TO  DATE  988,355  92,429  1,047,282  72,678 


Spokesmon-  Review  •  m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notioal . 

Clossified . 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

32,975 

9.961 

4,200 

135 

36,435 

36,881 

11,573 

5,867 

115 

42.471 

Total . 

83,706 

96.907 

Chronicle-e 

ROP  Local  . 

12,457 

15,430 

Preprint  local . 

4,655 

4,057 

ROP  National 

1,655 

1,893 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,616 

2,422 

Classified  . 

15,666 

17,923 

Total . 

36,049 

41,725 

Spokesnxin-Review-S 

ROP  Locol . 

31,780 

28,688 

Preprint  Locol . 

5,486 

7,041 

ROP  Nationol . 

4.109 

5,905 

Preprint  Notional . 

75 

177 

Clossified . 

27,191 

30,694 

Total . 

68,641 

72,505 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

188,396 

211,137 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

705,512 

747,785 
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1987  1986 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Post-Standard-r 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  loco! . 

ROP  National 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

42,531  17,62-: 

61,784 
3,704 


39,881 

51,876 

4,345 

22,866 


Totol . 

130,298 

17,624 

118,968 

11,941 

Herold-Journol-e 

ROP  Local ... 

48,052 

6,930 

44,609 

7,250 

Preprint  local . 

76,624 

57,425 

ROP  National  . 

3,217 

4,438 

Classified . 

23,246 

23,698 

Totol . 

151,139 

6,930 

130,170 

7,250 

Herald  Amencon-S 

ROP  Locol . 

22,397 

404 

24,723 

249 

Preprint  Local . 

50,630 

45,543 

ROP  Notional  . 

1,166 

1,113 

Preprint  Notional . 

9,399 

8,508 

Classified . 

18.624 

18,019 

Totol . 

102,216 

404 

97,906 

249 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

383,653 

24,958 

347,044 

19,440 

YEAR  TO  DATE  . .. 

1,253,577 

69,347 

1,112,543 

67,208 

TAMPA 

FLA. 

Tribune-m 

ROP  Locol  . 

79,502 

111,276 

77,431 

34.283 

Preprint  Local . 

32,004 

30,162 

39,285 

24,030 

ROP  Notional . 

6,650 

8,551 

Preprint  Notional . 

504 

378 

270 

540 

Classified  . 

53,959 

46.773 

52,303 

22,550 

Total . 

172,619 

188,589 

177,840 

81,403 

Tribunes 

ROP  local . 

30,312 

32,268 

Preprint  Locol . 

22,806 

24,030 

ROPt  Notional . 

4,428 

3,572 

Preprint  Notionol 

9,450 

504 

11,340 

270 

Classified . 

29,304 

1,260 

34,632 

Total . 

96,300 

1,764 

105,842 

270 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

268,919 

190,353 

283,682 

81,673 

ROP  Local 

55,933 

51,721 

Preprint  Locol . 

25,740 

24,948 

ROP  Nationol 

4,284 

4,024 

PREPRINT  Notional 

66 

Classified . 

23,342 

22,624 

Total . 

109,365 

103,317 

Blade-S 

ROP  Locol . 

23,192 

28,836 

Preprint  Locol . 

36,432 

36,432 

ROP  Notionol . 

3,246 

3,192 

Preprint  Notionol 

12,672 

12,540 

Clossified  . 

13,926 

13,944 

Total  . 

89,468 

94.944 

GRAND  TOTAL 

198,833 

198,261 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ... 

729,198 

701,586 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


ROP  Local  . 

1,290,026 

1,223,766 

Preprint  locol . 

119,122 

89,540 

ROP  National  . 

201,174 

155,010 

Preprint  Notional 

16,824 

5,133 

Classified.. 

1,174,639 

910,462 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2,801,785 

2,383,911 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  10,054,898 

8,706,675 

Note:  Figures  given  ir 

1  modular  agate  lines 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


TORRANCE,  CALIF. 


1987  1986 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

WEST  PLAINS,  MO. 


Doily  Breeze-eS 

ROP  Local .  61,667 

Preprint  Local .  59,809 

ROP  Nationol .  7,395 

Preprint  Notional .  13,260 

Clossified .  79,952 

GRAND  TOTAL .  222,083 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  874,060 


63,906 

61,979 

8,297 

14,425 

83,289 

231,896 

885,497 


Quitl-e 

ROP  Local .  13,767 

Preprint  Locol .  15 

ROPNotionol .  7,165 

Classified .  3,241 

GRAND  TOTAL .  17,724 

YEAR  TO  DATEiN/A 


TULSA,  OKLA. 


World-m 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  National . 

Clossified . 

Totol . 

Tribune-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Nationol . 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

Totol . 

World-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified . 

Totol . 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


Observer-Reporter-r 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 


55,136 

9,390 

3,568 

177 

39,002 

5,117 

4,343 

54,252 

6,915 

3,646 

41,024 

3,314 

5,094 

107,273 

9,460 

105.837 

8,408 

55,909 

5,117 

56,107 

4,069 

9,388 

4,343 

8,299 

6,321 

3,651 

3,535 

177 

35,196 

40,613 

104,321 

9,460 

108,554 

10,390 

22,959 

25,341 

6,259 

6,116 

2,334 

3,355 

2,766 

4,730 

16,382 

21,221 

50,700 

60,763 

262,224 

18,920 

275,154 

18,798 

981,919 

24,781 

1,068,645 

64,114 

News-Journol-me 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified . 

Totol . 


WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

74,117 

73,905 

4,736 

612 

.  93,629 

...  246,999 


News-Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  local . 

ROP  National . 

Prepr-nt  Nationol.. 

Classified . 

Totol.. 


28,217 

116,657 

2,631 

9,920 

29,308 

186,733 

433,732 


GRAND  TOTAL 
YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,269,925 


WINDSOR,  ONT. 


Store* 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Nationol.. 


WASHINGTON,  PA. 


28,143 

32,852 


Note:  Figures  giv 


24,302 

28,488 


...  7,861,570 
in  modular  agate  lines. 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


765,144 

771,442 

164,391 

16,676 

368,038 

2,085,691 

7,420,572 


1,060,235  529,278  1,127,675  312,084 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


ROP  National . 

1,908 

2,934 

ROP  Local . 

55,782 

17,410 

50,286 

10,428 

Classified  . 

25,109 

28,034 

Preprint  Local . 

7,974 

38,309 

3,465 

36,085 

Total . 

88,012 

83,758 

ROP  Notionol . 

3,193 

4,817 

Preprint  National . 

132 

1,080 

1,468 

Observer  Reporter-S 

Clossified . 

47,761 

41,164 

ROP  Local . 

8,716 

14,054 

114,842 

56,799 

101,200 

46,513 

Preprint  Lxol . 

16,254 

14,878 

ROP  NatiC'Oal . 

203 

243 

Preprint  Notional . 

129 

ROP  Local . 

21,408 

20,806 

Clossified . 

5,391 

9,361 

Preprint  Locol . 

4,665 

17,441 

4,489 

16.446 

Totol . 

30,693 

38,536 

ROP  Nationol . 

1,837 

2,139 

GRAND  TOTAL.,  . 

118,705 

122,294 

Preprint  Nationol . 

9,152 

7,832 

Clossified . 

15,974 

15,080 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

408,328 

348,549 

Total . 

53,036 

17,441 

50,346 

16.446 

Note:  Effective  April  6, 1986,  Observer-Repor'er  begon  o  Sunday  publication. 

GRAND  TOTAL.  . 

167,878 

74,240 

151,546 

62,959 

consequently,  there  ore  no  comporable  1986  figures 

_ 

YEAR  TO  DATE  . 

597,849 

212,733 

595,023 

183,170 

Post-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  ocal . 

ROP  Nat-onal . 

Preprint  National . 

Clossifieo . 

Totol . 

Evening  Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Nat  onal . 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

Totol . 

Post-S 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

Clossified . 

Totol . 

GRAND  TOTAL  ,, 

YEAR  TO  DATE  .. 


WEST  PALM  BEACH, FLA. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


ROP  Local . 

22,349 

20,397 

100,499 

26,364 

91,407 

37,359 

Preprint  Local . 

5,176 

23,548 

7,716 

15,524 

64,550 

65,450 

ROP  National . 

4,584 

5,304 

4,828 

130 

6,410 

178 

Preprint  National . 

176 

720 

427 

257 

Clossified . 

29,637 

25,170 

89,598 

74,970 

796 

Total, 

61,746 

23,724 

58,587 

16,244 

259,902 

26,494 

238,494 

38,333 

Gazette-e 

ROP  local . 

25,582 

22,313 

82,228 

2,947 

81,183 

2,445 

Preprint  Local . 

4,660 

25,064 

9,156 

23,240 

62,690 

63,110 

ROP  National . 

4,597 

5,517 

3,624 

48 

6,495 

Preprint  Notional . 

176 

710 

427 

257 

Clossified . 

26,470 

22,698 

65,942 

52,466 

236 

Tftt  1 

25,240 

59,684 

23.950 

214,911 

2,995 

203,51 1 

2,681 

Telegrom-S 

ROP  Local . 

22,827 

20,040 

54,162 

11,883 

57,439 

14,823 

Preprint  local . 

5,370 

59,552 

13,726 

46,413 

42,370 

43,960 

ROP  National . 

2,352 

3,300 

3,075 

67 

3,318 

11 

Preprint  National . 

2,936 

8,644 

3,042 

8,368 

8,569 

8,479 

Classified . 

19,747 

16,891 

27,920 

24,378 

381 

Tntnl 

68,196 

56,999 

54,781 

136,096 

11,950 

137,574 

15,215 

610,909 

41,439 

579,579 

56,229 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

176,287 

117,160 

175,270 

94,975 

2,307,111 

152,857 

2,236,433 

222,073 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

636,923 

378,043 

623,720 

322.948 
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RSI  —  the  ‘computer  disease’ 

Doctors  say  repetitive  strain  injury  for  VDT  users  is  no  joke; 
it  can  send  sufferers  to  surgery  and  even  threaten  their  careers 


By  George  Garneau 

One  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter 
half-jokingly  called  it  “computer  dis¬ 
ease.” 

But  it’s  certainly  no  joke.  “Com¬ 
puter  disease”  is  making  everyday 
tasks  painful  or  impossible,  idling 
workers  for  months  at  a  time,  sending 
sufferers  to  surgery  and  threatening 
newspaper  careers. 

Doctors  call  it  repetitive  strain 
injury,  or  RSI.  It  refers  to  a  series  of 
painful  and  sometimes  disabling  inju¬ 
ries  that  can  result  from  moving  the 
same  body  parts  the  same  way  over 
and  over  again  for  days  on  end.  Liga¬ 
ments  and  tendons  swell,  causing 
pain.  Nerves  can  be  damaged. 

Tennis  players  who  swing  a  racket 
day  in  and  day  out  can  get  tennis 
elbow.  Journalists,  classified  ad  tak¬ 
ers,  circulation  customer  representa¬ 
tives  and  others  who  pound  key¬ 
boards  all  day  can  get  RSI,  a  general 
classification  for  conditions  such  as 
tendinitis,  tenosynovitis  and  carpal 
tunnel  syndrome. 

Known  for  years  by  athletes,  secre¬ 
taries  and  assembly-line  workers, 
RSI  in  the  past  several  years  has 
begun  to  make  its  presence  felt  at 
newspapers  —  some  15  years  after 
video  display  terminals  broke  into 
newsrooms  and  classified  ad  depart¬ 
ments. 

Fears  of  low-level  VDT  radiation 
have  turned  into  actual  musculo¬ 
skeletal  problems,  sometimes  disab- 
lingly  serious.  In  Australia,  RSI  has 
been  reported  in  epidemic  propor¬ 
tions  among  VDT  operators  spanning 
diverse  industries. 

As  inexplicably  as  a  house  haunt¬ 
ing,  RSI’s  U.S.  incarnation  has 
possessed  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
where  more  than  40  cases  have  been 
confirmed,  apparently  more  than  any 
other  North  American  paper.  Times 
editorial  staffers  and  management  are 
learning  a  painful  lesson  about  work¬ 
ing  long  hours  on  VDTs;  it  can  be 
hazardous  to  users’  health. 

But  it  is  not  endemic  to  the  Times. 
Reporters,  editors,  classified  ad  tak¬ 
ers,  circulation  customer  representa¬ 
tives  and  typists  in  smaller  numbers  at 
other  newspapers  in  the  U  nited  States 
and  Canada  have  reported  similar 


symptoms.  And  indications  are  it  will 
grow. 

“1  think  we’re  seeing  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg,”  said  Mike  Manfro,  safety 
director  at  the  Times.  “I  feel  there  are 
a  lot  more  out  there.  There  is  going  to 
be  more  and  more  of  this.” 

Manfro  noted  that  RSI  is  relatively 
rare,  with  only  40  out  of  more  than  600 
editorial  employees  affected,  but 
called  it  “a  work-related  injury”  and 
urged  newspaper  publishers  to  deal 
with  it. 

“If  not,  and  you  bury  your  head  in 
the  sand,  it’s  going  to  develop  into  a 
more  serious  problem.  We’re 
addressing  the  problem.  We’re  not 
trying  to  hide  it.” 


David  Eisen  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  echoed  the  “tip  of  the  iceberg” 
characterization.  “1  feel  that  cer¬ 
tainly  it  happens  all  over  the  place 
without  getting  reported,”  he  said. 

At  its  worst,  RSI  is  a  debilitating 
nightmare,  disrupting  professional 
and  private  lives.  It  makes  mundane 
chores  like  opening  a  jar,  writing  a 
check  or  holding  a  baby  painful,  if  not 
impossible.  It  puts  people  out  of  work 
for  months  at  a  time;  some  never 
return  to  their  jobs.  It  costs  employ¬ 
ers  in  lost  time  and  workers’  compen¬ 
sation.  Some  cases  require  corrective 
surgery.  At  best  it  makes  work  painful 
at  times  and  requires  frequent  rest 
breaks  and  medical  treatment. 

The  problem  has  forced  the  Times 
to  hire  a  special  consultant  and  to 
develop  a  slide  show  that  is  manda¬ 
tory  for  VDT  users.  It  has  also  made 
efforts  to  improve  the  comfort  of 
VDT  users. 

If  there  is  skepticism  that  RSI  was 
concocted  by  malingerers  seeking  to 
avoid  work  or  by  unions  seeking  a 
bargaining  chip,  RSI  sufferers  are 
quick  to  dispel  it.  Though  the  exact 
causes  and  seriousness  of  the  prob¬ 


lem  may  be  disputed,  the  link 
between  RSI  and  heavy  VDT  use  is 
confirmed  by  doctors,  workers’  com¬ 
pensation  boards  and  many  newspa¬ 
per  executives. 

“Without  exception  they  are  all 
dedicated  employees,”  Manfro  said 
of  Times  RSI  patients.  “They  are  not 
people  trying  to  get  out  of  work.  They 
are  professionals  saying,  ‘Hey,  this  is 
my  livlihood.  What’s  happening?”’ 

But  details  of  the  syndrome  are 
cloudy.  It  involves  the  complex  rela¬ 
tionship  between  people  and  their 
working  environments,  both  highly 
variable.  It  involves  how  people  take 
notes,  their  body  position  when  they 
cradle  the  phone  for  hours  while  writ¬ 


ing  or  typing,  how  fast  they  type,  how 
often  they  rest,  psychological  factors 
and  the  overall  effect  on  nerves,  mus¬ 
cles,  ligaments  and  tendons.  What  is 
hard  to  explain  is  what  exactly  causes 
symptoms,  and  why  some  people  get 
it  while  their  colleagues  don’t. 

Most  people  agree  that  rapid,  sus¬ 
tained  typing  on  a  computer 
keyboard  —  or  similar  repetitive 
motion  —  without  frequent  rest 
breaks  or  varied  movement  is  the 
main  cause.  RSI  pains  can  be  brought 
on  by  poor  body  position  relative  to  a 
machine,  bad  posture  or  badly 
designed  workstations.  Without  wrist 
rests,  for  example,  muscles  strain  to 
hold  hands  in  place. 

Manfro  said  the  LA  Times  was 
“convinced”  there  was  a  direct  cor¬ 
relation  between  RSI  symptoms  and 
the  amount  of  time  spent  at  terminals. 

Dr.  Eugene  Harris,  a  Los  Angeles 
orthopedic  surgeon  who  has  treated 
several  Times  staffers,  explained  that 
RSI  is  “rare”  but  “can  be  incapaci¬ 
tating.” 

“It’s  is  not  just  what  you  do,  it’s  the 
way  you  do  it  and  the  intensity  with 
(Continued  on  page  144) 


“I  think  we’re  seeing  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  ”  said 
Mike  Manfro,  safety  director  at  the  Times.  “I  feel  there 
are  a  lot  more  out  there.  There  is  going  to  be  more 
and  more  of  this.” 
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U.S.  vs  Imports 

(Continued  from  pa^e  66) 


adequately  with  the  competition  from 
the  foreign  markets.” 

And  to  be  purchased  by  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  American  trucks  and 
vans  must  meet  rigorous  specifica¬ 
tions. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  American-manufactured  vehicles 
is  the  uniformity  —  and  easy 
availability  —  of  its  replacement 
parts. 

For  one  thing,  newspapers  do  not 
have  to  retool  with  metric  equipment. 
In  addition,  Detroit  parts  tend  to  be 
interchangeable. 

“When  you  order  a  truck  engine, 
it’s  not  like  you  are  ordering  a  specific 
Cadillac  engine  —  you're  getting  a 
GM  engine,  a  Detroit  diesel  engine, 
and  it's  the  same  thing  with  Ford,” 
said  Chicago  Tribune’s  Powell. 

American  vehicles  also  perform 
very  good  in,  well,  American  condi¬ 
tions. 

One  striking  result  of  the  numerous 
interviews  with  transportation  man¬ 
agers  was  how  few  reported  vehicle 
damage  due  to  their  climates. 

Rust,  for  example,  is  hardly  a 
problem  at  all  in  Detroit  or  Denver, 


managers  in  those  cities  reported. 

“The  only  problem  we  have  with 
snow  was  that  it  would  accumulate  on 
the  wires  of  the  tailights  so  we  moved 
them  to  the  middle  to  avoid  that,” 
Rocky  Mountain  News  transportation 
manager  Pat  McDougall  said.  “Rust 
is  not  a  problem.” 


The  75-vehicle  delivery  fleet  at  the 
“Rocky”  is  composed  of  Chevy  step- 
vans  and  larger  Ford  pickups. 

Now,  in  some  ways,  that’s  because 
fleets  are  better  taken  care  of  these 
days.  Trucks  are  routinely  washed 
more  often  than  in  past  years,  and 
many  papers  in  Frost  Belt  climates 
are  rustproofing  their  vehicles,  as  the 
Detroit  News  does. 

“We  spend  $150  upfront,  and  save 
ourselves  a  lot  of  money,”  the  News’ 
Preisler  said. 

Yet  it’s  also  true,  several  managers 
told  E&P,  that  American-made 
trucks  are  simply,  in  the  words  of  the 
commercial,  “built  .  .  .  tough.” 


Like  American  cars,  Detroit’s 
trucks  and  vans  have  also  been  forced 
by  the  popularity  of  imports  to 
improve.  This  is  especially  true  of  gas 
mileage,  which  has  been  going  up 
markedly  since  the  gas  crises  of  the 
1970s. 

“You  just  don’t  see  the  difference 


in  gas  mileages  [between  foreign  and 
U.S.  trucks]  like  you  used  to,”  said  a 
transportation  manager  who  asked 
that  his  paper  not  be  identified. 

But  it  was  the  1970s  gas  crises  that 
prompted  many  newspapers  to  look 
at  imported  trucks  and  vans.  Many 
stayed  with  imports  —  and  not  just 
because  of  the  marginal  difference  in 
gas  mileage. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  boost¬ 
ers  of  imports,  in  fact,  is  a  newspaper 
located  smack  in  the  middle  of  the 
American  oil  patch:  the  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man. 

Transportation  manager  Bert 
Cramer  said  the  Oklahoman’s  fleet 
now  “has  a  little  bit  of  everything.” 
But  it’s  the  Ford  and  Chevys  that  are 
the  older  vehicles,  and  the  Volvos  and 
Mercedes  that  are  new. 

Eventually,  Cramer  said,  the  Okla¬ 
homan  will  probably  be  an  all-import 
fleet. 

Like  several  other  papers  which 
have  switched  to  imported  fleets,  the 
Oklahoman  was  attracted  mainly  by 
the  greater  variety  of  diesel  engines 
offered  by  foreign  truck  makers. 

What  the  newspaper  found  was  that 
maintenance  costs  actually  fell, 
despite  the  need  to  retool  and  retrain. 

“The  Volvo  and  Mercedes  trucks 
cost  a  little  bit  more  upfront,  but  1  tell 
you  we  have  saved  a  small  fortune  in 
maintenance  costs.  They  saved  us  a 
lot  on  [lower]  downtime  and  mainte¬ 
nance,”  Cramer  said. 

With  each  new  line,  the  paper  sent 
its  mechanics  to  training  classes,  but 
the  outlay  on  that  investment  was  not 
particularly  high,  Cramer  said. 

It  was  the  lure  of  the  diesel  engine 
that  also  persuaded  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  to  move  toward  imported 
trucks  about  five  years  ago.  About 
15%  of  the  32-vehicle  delivery  fleet  is 
diesel  now. 

“My  understanding  was  we  moved 
to  diesel  for  better  operating  econo¬ 
mies,”  said  vice  president/circulation 
Bill  Powell,  who  was  not  with  the 
paper  at  the  time. 
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“And  even  the  ‘American-made’  trucks  use  parts 
manufactured  abroad.  So  they’re  not  as  American- 
made  as  you  think,  they’re  not  100%  American-made, 
and  the  Mercedes  are  not  all  foreign-made,”  Epstein 
said. 
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He  said  the  savings  turned  out  to  be 
“to  a  lesser  degree  than  was 
expected,”  but  engine  life  was  signif¬ 
icantly  longer  with  the  diesel. 

Some  papers  with  domestic  and 
gasoline-powered  fleets  say  that  there 
is  a  certain  false  economy  to  diesel. 

“Diesel  gets  pretty  good  gas 
mileage,”  the  Detroit  News’  Preisler 
said,  “and  as  far  as  maintenance,  it’s 
true  that  oil  lasts  longer  and  you  don’t 
have  spark  plugs.  But  after  80,000  you 
have  to  replace  the  [six]  injectors,  at  a 
cost  of  $100  each.  Well,  you  can  buy  a 
lot  of  spark  plugs  for  $600.” 

Newspapers  with  import  fleets  say 
they  are  not  slighting  U.S.  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  they  protest  that  with  so 
many  American  companies  “out¬ 
sourcing”  their  parts,  many 
“imported”  vehicles  are  as  American 
as  those  produced  domestically. 

“We  get  this  question  a  lot,”  said 
Rick  Epstein,  transportation  manager 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  which  is  on  its 
second  all-Mercedes  truck  delivery 
fleet. 

“Those  trucks  are  assembled  at 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  even  though 
the  parts  are  manufactured  in  Brazil, 
and  even  the  ‘American-made’  trucks 
use  parts  manufactured  abroad.  So 
they’re  not  as  American-made  as  you 
think,  they’re  not  100%  American- 
made,  and  the  Mercedes  are  not  all 
foreign-made,”  Epstein  said. 

The  Herald  likes  the  fuel  economy 
and  lower  maintenance  costs  of  the 
Mercedes. 

In  addition,  the  foreign-made 
trucks  work  well  in  the  tight  spaces  of 
its  cramped  downtown  facility, 
Epstein  said. 

“We’ve  got  a  fairly  restricted  area 
where  we  need  a  good  turning  radius. 
We’ve  had  almost  all  the  different 
trucks  in  here,  and  we  find  the  Mer¬ 
cedes  gives  us  the  kind  of  turning 
radius  we  need,”  he  said. 

And  with  an  18,500-pound  load 
capacity,  the  shorter  Mercedes  trucks 
can  still  handle  the  ever-fatter  Herald 
editions,  Epstein  added. 


New  classified 
ad  format 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
will  convert  its  classified  pages  from  a 
nine-column  to  a  10-column  format  on 
July  1. 

Classified  manager  Richard  E.  Rig¬ 
gins  said  standardization  throughout 
the  industry  prompted  the  move.  He 
noted  that  of  the  73  broadsheet  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.  with  circulation 
over  250,000,  only  one  other  still  has  a 
nine-column  format. 


Ohio  papers’  delivery  trucks  have  long  life 


Despite  their  Frost  Belt  location, 
Ohio’s  biggest  newspapers  manage  to 
keep  their  trucks  on  the  road  for  a 
significant  number  of  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  poll  conducted  by  the  Ohio 
Circulation  Managers’  Asssociation. 

Newspapers  above  1()0,(XK)  circula¬ 
tion  reported  they  keep  their  trucks 
an  average  of  more  than  eight  years. 
In  the  survey,  newspaper  reported 
lengths  ranging  from  from  three  to  12 
years. 

This  average  does  not  include  the 
17  years  reported  by  the  Columbus 
Dispatch,  the  only  Buckeye  State 
newspaper  with  a  regular  program  of 
reconditioning  circulation  truck 
bodies. 

Smaller  newspapers  reported  a 
much  quicker  turnover  of  trucks. 
While  the  range  was  similar  —  three 
to  10  years  —  the  average  was  closer 
to  four  years.  The  Troy  Daily  News 
was  alone  in  reporting  a  10-year  rota¬ 
tion  program. 

Not  surprisingly,  considering  these 
long  lifetime  numbers,  Ohio  newspa¬ 
pers  also  reported  rigorous  mainte¬ 
nance  standards,  with  the  average 
truck  going  to  a  mechanic  every  3. (KM) 
to  6,000  miles.  All  responding  news- 
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papers  with  circulations  over  l(X).(XX) 
asserted  that  maintenance  is  per¬ 
formed  by  employees. 

Ohio  newspapers  overwhelmingly 
prefer  to  own  their  trucks,  according 
to  the  OCMA  survey.  Only  three 
reported  leasing  trucks,  and  another 
two  newspapers  reported  that  their 
fleets  included  both  leased  and  pur¬ 
chased  vehicles. 

Those  circulation  trucks  also  tend 
to  be  gasoline-powered,  with  only 
four  newspapers  reporting  diesel  or 
gasoline-propane  combination  fuels. 

Some  23  of  Ohio’s  42  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  responded  to  the  OCMA  survey, 
which  was  conducted  by  Charles  J. 
Nabil  Jr.,  transportation  manager  of 
the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


Mass,  paper  adds 
‘Mr.’  to  surnames 

The  Standard-Times  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  has  added  the  courtesy 
title  of  “Mr.”  to  its  in-place  list  of 
“Mrs.,  Ms.  and  Miss”  for  use  in  sec¬ 
ond  and  subsequent  references  in  sto- 
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RSI 

{Continued  from  pufte  141 ) 

which  you  do  it,”  Harris  said.  “It  is  a 
dysfunction,  and  a  dysfunction  has  to 
do  with  a  lot  of  elements,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  person.  Some  people 
get  into  this  type  of  problem  because 
of  the  type  of  person  they  are  as  much 
as  because  of  the  type  of  job.  Repeti¬ 
tive  stress,  ultimately,  will  wear  down 
anybody.” 

A  number  of  RSI  sufferers  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  have  returned  to 
the  job,  some  after  losing  almost  a 
year  of  work.  Without  knowing 
exactly  how  to  treat  it  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  they  reported  trying  just  about 
every  imaginable  medical  and  non¬ 
medical  treatment,  including  acu¬ 
puncture,  weight  training,  exercise, 
anti-swelling  treatments,  hot  and  cold 
baths,  massage,  physical  therapy  — 
even  horse  linament  and  ultrasound 
treatments. 

The  best  medication,  according  to 
patients  and  doctors,  is  rest.  All  those 
afflicted  with  RSI  said  they  take  fre¬ 
quent  short  breaks,  up  to  10  minutes 
every  hour. 

RSI  has  left  Times  reporter  Penel¬ 
ope  McMillan  wearing  a  brace  on  her 
right  forearm  to  stanch  the  pain  from 
what  has  been  diagnosed  as  tendini¬ 
tis. 

“1  wear  it  all  the  time.  I  even  wear  it 
when  I'm  sleeping.  I’m  terrified  to 
take  it  off  for  fear  [the  pain]  will  come 
back,”  she  said.  From  May  to 
October  of  1986  she  worked  but  was 
“virtually  useless”  on  the  job,  she 
said. 

Things  have  changed  at  the  Times, 
some  staffers  said,  since  the  problem 
came  to  light  two  years  ago.  Earlier 
skepticism  on  the  part  of  medical  staff 
has  given  way  to  belief  and  concern. 

Judy  Pasternak,  a  31  year-old  sub¬ 
urban  reporter  at  the  Times,  woke  up 
one  night  with  an  excruciating,  flash¬ 
ing  neck  pain  at  a  time  when  she  had 
been  doing  a  lot  of  transcription  and 
taking  notes  by  phone.  She  couldn’t 
drive  to  work  the  next  day,  she  said. 
The  pain,  from  a  pinched  nerve,  it 
came  out  later,  disguised  wrist  and 
elbow  pains  that  were  later  diagnosed 
as  tenosynovitis.  The  condition  cur¬ 
tailed  most  of  her  reporting  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  during  which  she  did 
assignments  and  an  occasional  story. 

“Taking  notes  was  as  painful  as 
typing,”  Pasternak  said.  “1  was  able 
to  do  things  but  it  took  an  incredibly 
long  time.  It  extended  to  my  home  life 
to  the  point  1  couldn’t  open  a  soda 
bottle.  It  was  more  frustrating  than 
anything  because  when  I  came  in.  1 
just  stopped  [working]  because  1 


wasn’t  going  to  risk  long-term  dis¬ 
ability.  The  frustration  was  the  most 
painful.  It’s  very  frustrating  and  very 
scary  because  you  don’t  know  how 
bad  you’re  going  to  get.” 

“1  wouldn’t  wish  it  on  anybody,” 
Times  calendar  editor  Greta  Biegle 
said  of  RSI.  Biegle,  a  42-year-old  for¬ 
mer  concert  pianist,  got  it  after  work¬ 
ing  a  VDT  eight  to  10  hours  a  day 
straight  last  December.  She  ignored 
neck  and  back  pain  for  two  weeks,  too 
busy  working  on  a  magazine  supple¬ 
ment,  until  a  burning,  searing  pain  in 
her  neck,  shoulders  and  arms  stopped 
her  cold. 

“1  haven’t  been  back  to  work  since 
Dec.  19,”  Biegle  said  in  May.  “It  was 
the  worst  crisis  of  my  life.  It  took  me 
being  in  total  agony  before  1  realized  1 
was  very  ill.” 

Biegle  said  her  condition  has  been 
improving  after  going  to  various  doc¬ 
tors  for  an  array  of  treatments  and 
eventually  settling  on  acupuncture, 
stretching  and  relaxation  therapy. 

“1  don’t  think  anybody  knows  how 
to  deal  with  this.  It’s  trial  and  error,” 
she  said. 

One  of  the  worst  Times  RSI  cases  is 
Laurie  Becklund,  39,  a  general 
assignment  reporter.  A  very  fast  typ¬ 
ist  who  worked  long  hours  without 
breaks,  she  first  experienced  hand 
pains  two  years  ago.  When  it  got 
worse,  she  stopped  working  for  a  few 
weeks,  then  went  back  to  work,  pre¬ 
maturely,  she  said  in  retrospect.  The 
pain  intensified  until  she  had  no 
choice  but  to  stop,  this  time  for  a  year. 

“1  think  1  was  one  of  the  first  people 
to  have  gotten  it,  and  it  became 
chronic  before  1  did  much  about  it,” 
she  said.  From  May  1986  until  this 
month,  she  was  sidelined. 

“1  have  a  baby  and  1  lift  her  only 
after  thinking  about  it,”  Becklund 
said.  She  has  given  up  her  stick-shift 
car,  tennis,  the  piano,  gardening. 
“It’s  like  a  Catch  22:  Most  things  you 
can  do,  but  if  you  do  it,  it’s  going  to 
hurt  and  make  it  worse.  And  in  the 
long  run  you  have  to  stop  yourself 
from  doing  things  you  could  normally 
do  .  .  .  I’m  both  disabled  and  not  dis¬ 
abled.” 

Harris  the  orthopedic  surgeon  said, 
“The  problem  people  seem  to  be 
having  at  the  L.A.  Times  is  they  are 
very  intense  people,  and  that’s  a 
problem.  When  people  get  engulfed  in 
a  story  they  get  to  a  point  where  they 
need  rest  but  it  never  occurs  to 
them.” 

He  said  the  problem  can  be  tempo¬ 
rarily  incapacitating.  “It  s  not  likely 
you  can’t  ever  do  it  again,  but  you 
might  have  to  change  the  way  you  do 
it.  You  have  to  break  up  work  peri¬ 
ods,  move  position,”  Harris  said, 
adding  that  several  days  of  rest  could 


be  required  if  pain  is  experienced. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury’  News  has 
experienced  five  cases  of  RSI  in  the 
last  several  years,  two  in  classified, 
two  in  circulation  and  one  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  according  to  Bill  Davis,  head  of 
the  San  Jose  Newspaper  Guild  Local 
98. 

One  circulation  customer  represen¬ 
tative  was  disabled  by  RSI  and  took 
early  retirement  in  1985  at  the  age  of 
53,  Davis  said.  He  said  a  doctor  called 
VDT  use  a  contributing  factor,  if  not 
the  cause  of  the  malady.  The  two 
classified  workers  were  diagnosed 
with  carpal  tunnel  syndrome,  a  fray¬ 
ing  of  nerves  passing  through  bone 
channels  in  the  wrist  that  usually 
requires  corrective  surgery.  The  copy 
editor,  in  his  late  50s,  was  awarded  15 
days  of  total  disability  pay  by  the  state 
workers’  compensation  board  in  1985 
because  his  tendinitis  was  ruled  work- 
related,  Davis  said. 

{Continued  on  page  149) 


Hart  photos 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

the  National  Enquirer  directly,  Cal- 
der  said,  noting  that  most  of  the  feed¬ 
back  on  the  article  so  far  has  been 
from  the  press.  That  issue  of  the 
Enquirer,  however,  surpassed  its 
usual  sales  of  4.5  million,  reaching 
some  5  million  copies. 

“I  expected  a  ripple  effect,  but  this 
has  been  a  tornado,”  he  commented, 
estimating  that  he  has  done  some  40 
interviews. 

“1  was  very  flattered  by  the  way  the 
reporters  came  on,”  Calder  said.  The 
comments  pretty  much  ran  along  the 
line  of,  “Gee,  you  guys  did  a  terrific 
job.” 

“We  were  up  against  every  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country.  The  Washington 
Post,  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Miami  Herald  were  all  looking  for 
more  information.  We  got  an  exclu¬ 
sive  against  some  pretty  major  com¬ 
petition,”  he  added. 

Calder  noted  that  the  Enquirer  gets 
“a  lot  of  major  coups.”  It  found  the 
woman  who  gave  the  fatal  drugs  to 
comedian  John  Belushi,  leading 
authorities  to  reopen  the  case  and 
eventually  obtain  a  conviction;  and  it 
was  the  first  major  publication  to 
come  out  with  the  fact  that  entertainer 
Liberace  had  AIDS,  a  story  that 
resulted  from  months  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  he  said. 

“I  think  the  press  did  not  pay 
nearly  as  much  attention  [to  those 
stories]  because  they  were  not  trying 
to  get  them,”  Calder  said.  On  the 
Hart  story,  “We  beat  out  the  estab¬ 
lishment  press.” 
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Orders  soar 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Sutis  of  Goss  said  delivery  times 
were  generally  growing  as  backlogs 
increased.  He  said  lead  times  cur¬ 
rently  were  18  months  and  longer, 
depending  on  the  kind  of  press  and 
size  of  the  order. 

One  newspaper  source  said  Goss 
was  booking  into  1990-91,  but  Sutis 
said  that  major  orders  were  part  of 
capital  programs  with  three-  to  five- 
year  schedules  permitting  smaller 
orders  to  be  accommodated.  He  said 
new  orders  were  being  scheduled  on  a 
“case-by-case”  basis  and  added, 
“We  are  working  with  every  cus¬ 
tomer  to  try  and  find  out  what  their 
needs  are.” 

Padilla  of  MAN-Roland  cited  the 
following  lead  times;  18  to  19  months 
for  Flexoman,  up  from  10  to  II 
months  a  year  ago;  12  to  18  months  for 
Colorman75,upfrom  12  to  14  months 
last  year;  and  a  little  over  a  year  for 
Uniman. 

Jim  Price,  president  of  Taft  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Sales  Co.  in  Chicago,  said 
lead  times  on  deliveries  of  Japanese- 
made  Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho  offset 
presses  has  risen  from  1 2  to  20  months 
a  year  ago  to  between  22  and  26 
months  now.  It  is  working  on  a  back¬ 
log  of  150  press  units,  some  stemming 
from  a  gangbuster  1985,  when  more 
than  200  units  were  sold.  The  TKS 
backlog  was  boosted  by  the  sale  in 
April  of  40  units  to  the  Cohimhus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch. 

William  Cumberland,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  at  Harris  Graphics  U.S. 
web  press  division,  said  overall  press 
sales  were  35%  to  40%  higher  this 
year,  despite  excess  capacity  in  com¬ 
mercial  printing.  He  said  that  people 
wanting  bigger  and  faster  presses  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  backlog  of  “a  couple 
hundred”  units,  up  from  last  year. 
Lead  times,  Cumberland  said,  were 
six  to  seven  months  for  V  series 
presses  and  nine  to  12  months  for 
larger  presses. 

Padilla  said  M. A. N. -Roland  was 
spending  more  than  $14  million  at  its 
Middlesex,  N.J.,  plant  to  hike  capac¬ 
ity  by  50%  in  the  next  30  months  so  it 
can  produce  up  to  180  units  a  year. 
The  company  is  boosting  employ¬ 
ment  by  34%  in  direct  labor,  20%  in 
engineering  and  15%  in  service.  Plans 
were  under  way  to  convert  a  plant  in 
Salem,  Ill.,  for  building  reel  equip¬ 
ment. 

Goss  has  been  negotiating  to  buy 
325,000  square  feet  of  vacant  manu¬ 
facturing  space  from  FMC  Corp. 
across  the  street  from  a  Goss  plant  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Sutis  said  Goss 


also  has  expanded  its  engineering 
force  and  will  expand  its  work  force 
as  needed. 

Harris  Graphics,  since  its  takeover 
by  AM  International  Inc.,  has  been 
reorganizing  operations.  One  aspect 
has  been  to  specialize  factory  output, 
with  parts  machining  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  and  assembly  in  Saltillo, 
Mexico,  and  Dover,  N.H.  Although  a 
plant  in  Dallas  is  closing,  overall 
capacity  is  about  the  same,  Cumber¬ 
land  said. 

Why  the  surge 

Why  are  newspapers  inking  con¬ 
tracts  this  year  on  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  newspaper 
printing  plants? 

The  answers  vary,  but  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  newspapers  cite  several  con¬ 
ditions. 


“Very  clearly  the  demand  for  color 
is  extremely  high  on  the  criteria  list 
for  people  looking  for  new  equip¬ 
ment,”  said  Sutis  of  Goss. 

Strutton  of  the  L.A.  Times  said 
high-quality  four-color  reproduction 
and  increased  color  flexibility  were 
key  factors  in  what  the  Times  consid¬ 
ered  a  way  to  regain  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  stem  ad  losses  attributed  to 
preprint  and  direct-mail  advertising. 
Study  for  the  new  presses  began  in 
1985  and  continued  steadily  until 
approval  was  given  by  the  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  board. 

Sutis  noted  that  investments  in  new 
equipment  were  being  made  by  suc¬ 
cessful  newspapers  at  a  time  when 
advertising  linage  is  solid  and  interest 
rates  were  still  very  low. 

“Large  metro  papers  are  in  a  good 
mode,  from  their  earnings  reports,” 
Sutis  explained.  “They  are  enjoying 
excellent  economics,  and  it’s  a  cycle 
that  happens.  The  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  has  proved  itself  to  be  an 
extremely  viable  advertising  medium, 
and  newspapers  are  probably  better 
run  today  than  ever  before  and 
healthier  than  they  have  ever  been.” 

Padilla  attributed  recent  purchases 
more  than  anything  else  to  “competi¬ 
tive  forces  in  the  marketplace.”  He 
said  newspapers  need  to  improve 
color  for  advertisers  and  to  compete 
in  quality  with  other  newspapers. 

Also  mentioned  was  “pent-up 
demand”  from  several  years  of 
delayed  purchases  resulting  from 
uncertainty  over  developing  technol¬ 


ogy  like  flexography. 

Other  factors  mentioned  were  that 
even  though  investment  tax  credit  has 
been  eliminated,  tax  rates  have 
declined,  making  it  easier  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  finance  capital  costs  inter¬ 
nally. 

Press  manufacturing  —  logging 
nearly  half  of  all  world  sales  in  North 
America  —  is  becoming  increasingly 
an  international  venture  in  which 
changing  monetary  values  can  radi¬ 
cally  affect  prices  and  profitability, 
manufacturers  say. 

Examples  of  firms  hurt  by  currency 
fluctuations  include  TKS  and 
M. A. N. -Roland,  whose  foreign-built 
presses  have  become  more  expensive 
in  recent  months  as  a  result  of  the 
U.S.  dollar’s  decline  relative  to  the 


Japanese  yen  and  West  German 
mark. 

Jim  Price  of  TESCO  said  sales  of 
TKS  presses  in  the  U.S.  this  year 
were  “about  even”  with  last  year. 

“It’s  been  tough,”  he  said  of 
the  effect  of  the  strong  yen.  The  situa¬ 
tion  has  resulted  in  price  increases 
and  some  large  orders  being  “shelved 
for  a  while.” 

To  compete  more  effectively,  some 
firms  have  established  and  are 
strengthening  international  engineer¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  operations. 

M. A. N. -Roland  is  investing  in  its 
U.S.  production  facilities  not  only  to 
meet  growing  demand  here,  but  to  be 
able  to  transfer  technology  so  it  can 
manufacture  here  when  European 
production  becomes  too  expensive 
and  vice  versa. 

To  do  so,  it  is  matching  computer- 
aided  design  and  manufacturing  sys¬ 
tems  in  Middlesex  with  plants  in 
Augsburg  and  Offenbach,  allowing 
automated  tooling  and  machining  to 
operate  at  any  of  its  plants,  Padilla 
said.  It  currently  builds  most  offset 
products  in  West  Germany  and  all 
flexo  products  here. 

Strutton  said  newspapers  were 
lucky  to  have  several  quality  press 
suppliers.  He  noted  that  Mitsubishi 
Heavy  Industries  Ltd.  of  Japan  could 
play  a  role  in  the  U.S.  press  market, 
but  with  no  sales  here  after  a  year  of 
trying,  it  was  learning  the  same  hard 
lessons  acquired  by  TKS  before  it 
gained  a  foothold  at  U.S.  newspapers 
in  the  1970s. 


“Ve/y  clearly  the  demand  for  color  is  extremely  high 
on  the  criteria  list  for  people  looking  for  new 
equipment,”  said  Sutis  of  Goss. 
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Data  bases 
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firms,  libraries  and  other  potential 
users.  DataTimes,  by  contrast,  takes 
responsibility  for  marketing. 

Both  firms  offer  themselves  as  a 
service  bureau  as  well  as  offering  in- 
house  library  systems.  The  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  most  newspapers  will 
bring  a  system  in  house  as  storage 
costs  multiply  at  the  service  provid¬ 
er’s. 

“I  think  publishers  are  crazy  to  be 
on  a  service  bureau  for  more  than  two 
years,”  said  Paschal. 

Here  is  a  list,  by  region  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  wire  services,  offered  on 
Vu/Text  and  DataTimes: 

National  Newspapers 
and  wire  services 

DataTimes 

Associated  Press 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Washington  Post 
USA  Today 
Gannett  News  Service 
Vu/Text 

Associated  Press 
Washington  Post 

Northeast 

DataTimes 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  and  Times 
Westchester-Rockland  (NY)  News¬ 
paper  Group 
Vu/Text 
Boston  Globe 

Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call 
Knickerbocker  News  (Albany,  N.Y.) 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Mid-Atlantic 

Vu/Text 

(Annapolis)  Capital 
Charlotte  Observer 

South  Atlantic 

Vu/Text 

Ft.  Lauderdale  News  &  Sun-Sentinel 
Miami  Herald 
Orlando  Sentinel 

Richmond  News  Leader  and  Times- 
Dispatch 

DataTimes 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

South  Central 

Data  Times 

Arkansas  Gazette 

Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate  and 
State-Times 


Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times 

Daily  Te.xan 
Dallas  Morning  News 
Houston  Chronicle 
Vu/Text 
Houston  Post 

Le.xington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 

North  Central 

DataTimes 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 

Vu/Text 

Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-Journal 
Chicago  Tribune 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Gary'  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon 

Southwest  and  California 

DataTimes 

Orange  City  Register 

San  Diego  Union  and  The  Tribune 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Vu/Text 

Arizona  Republic 
Fresno  Bee 

Gilroy  (Calif.)  Dispatch 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Phoenix  Gazette 


Sacramento  Bee 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 

Northwest  and  Alaska 

DataTimes 
Seattle  Times 

Vu/Text 

Anchorage  Daily  News 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

SFNA  takes  home 
E&P/INMA  award 
for  Best  of  Show 

The  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency  recently  took  home  the  Best 
ofShow  Award  in  the  annual  Editor  & 
Publisher/International  Newspaper 
Marketing  Association  Newspaper 
Promotion  Competition. 

SFNA  received  its  Best  of  Show 
Award  for  the  campaigns  it  produced 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
the  San  Francisco  E.xaminer.  both  of 
which  were  multiple  winners  them¬ 
selves  in  the  competition.  The  award 
was  presented  during  the  INMA 
annual  conference  in  Toronto,  and 
was  accepted  on  behalf  of  SFNA  by 
Jessie  J.  Knight  Jr.,  vice  president/ 
marketing. 


FRANK  AND  ERNEST® 
By  Bob  Thaves 


Voted  Best  Syndicated  Panel  of  1986 
by  the  National  Cartoonist  Society. 


If  your  newspaper  doesn’t  have  FRANK  AND  ERNEST, 
take  a  look  at  what  you’re  missing. 

Call  Brad  Bushell  at  1-800-221-4816  (in  New  York, 
212-692-3700).  United  Media  Canada,  416-821-0661. 

™  NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE 
i!i  ASSCXJIATION 

200  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK.  NY  10166 

AN  AFTIUATE  OF  UNITED  MEDIA  A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 
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Accu- Weather . 

A.F.S.C.M.E . 

Alco  Gravure.  Inc . 

Apple  Computer . 

Association  of  .American  Railroads.. 

Associated  Press . 

Autologic . 

Berkely  Small . 

Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper  Service 

Boston  Globe.  The . 

C-Text . 

Camex . 

Chemco . 

Chemetron . 

Collier-Jackson.  Inc . 


TrUWTJR.; 


Compugraphic  Corporation 


Computer  Peripheral  Sciences.  Inc . 

Concept  Publishing  Systems . 

Copely  Newspapers . 

Copley  News  Service . 

Crabtree  Vickers . 

Creative  Data  Systems . 

Dar-Mar.  Inc . 

DataTimes . 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates . 

DISC  Dewar  Information  Systems  Corp 

DS  America . 

Ekiund . 

Electronic  Publisher.  Inc . 

Fincor . 


Cover 


W  may  I  SUGGEST,  SIR.  WE  HOLD 
m  A  NEWS  CONFERENCE  500N- 


Flint  Ink  Corporation 


Gannett  Newspapers . 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co . 

Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc. 

Gulf  Coast  System  Design  Co . 

Hall  Systems . 


About  Awards 


Cover  3 


Harris  Controls  and  Composition 

Harris  Graphics . 

Hell  Graphic  Systems.  Inc . 

Hoechst  Celanese  Corporation.... 

Hong  Kong  Economic  Affairs . 

J.M.  Huber  Ink . 

Independent  Network  Systems  ... 
Information  International . 


Arthritis  Foundation  winners.  The  Arthritis  Foundation 
has  named  the  national  and  regional  winners  of  its  Russell 
L.  Cecil  Writing  Awards  competition,  given  for  outstand¬ 
ing  writing  about  the  disease. 

In  the  newspaper  category,  the  national  winner  was 
Helen  Warning  of  the  Quincy  (111.)  Herald  Wldf>. 

Regional  winners  were  John  Weeks,  San  Bernardino 
Sun  in  the  Western  area;  Carol  Brown-Hawley,  Alexan¬ 
dria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk  in  the  Southwestern  area;  and 
Daniel  LeDuc,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in  the  Northeastern 
area. 


Inland  Press  Machinery . 

K&F  Mfg . 

Lan  Systems.  Inc . 

Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  News  Service 

Madison  Paper . 

Chas  T.  Main.  Inc . 

Main  Line  Film . 

MAN  Roland . 

McCain  Mfg . 

Mead  Data  Central . 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply . 

Muller  Martini . 

Multi-Ad  Services . 

Neasi-Weber.  Inc . 

New  York  Times  Syndicate  Sales  Corp . 

NuArc  Company.  Inc . 

John  Park.  Jr.  &  Son . 

Pellegren  Corp . 

Phillips  Public  Affairs . 

Portland  Oregonian.  The . 

Power  Strap . 

Quipp,  Inc . 

Rockwell  International  Goss . 

Scripps  Howard . 

Smurfit  Newsprint  Corp . 

Spegram  Inc . 

Stauffer  Media  Systems . 

Syndication  Associates . 

Systems  Integrators.  Inc . 


L'NR  honors  two.  The  University  of  Nevada,  Reno, 
recently  honored  two  newspapermen  for  their  longstand¬ 
ing  support. 

Edward  W.  Scripps  II,  a  former  executive  with  Scripps 
Howard,  and  Joseph  R.  Jackson,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Reno  Gazette,  received  President's  Medals  during 
the  annual  Scripps  dinner. 

Weintal  Prize.  Jon  M .  Sawyer,  a  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  won  the  13th  annual 
$4,000  Edward  Weintal  Prize  for  diplomatic  reporting  for 
his  1986  series  on  southern  Africa. 

Bernard  Gwertzman,  deputy  foreign  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  received  a  special  citation  for  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  diplomatic  reporting. 

Photo  scholarships.  Three  photojournalism  students 
have  won  $1,000  Joseph  Ehrenreich/National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Foundation  scholarships  for  the  1 987-88  school 
year. 

They  are:  Nadia  Borowski,  Indiana  University; 
Veronica  Decker,  California  State  Univ.,  Long  Beach; 
Morry  Gash,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  Leah 
Melnick,  Hampshire  College;  and  David  Swanson,  Ohio 
University. 
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TafI  Equipment  Sales  Co. 

Tribune  TV  Log . 

U.S.  Printing  Ink . 


Union  Carbide  Corporation 


United  Media . 

United  Press  International . 

Universal  Press  Syndicate . 

Vision  Data . 

Vu/Text . 

Jervis  B.  Webb . 

Deane  Weinburg  Insurance  Agency.  Inc 
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Obit  writer 

(Continued  from  page  100) 

Bar  Association  recognized  his 
talents  with  their  Award  of  Excel¬ 
lence  for  his  story  which  reported  that 
the  shooting  death  of  a  Treasury  agent 
was  murder,  not  suicide. 

Occasional  breaks  from  Nichol¬ 
son’s  newspaper  career  have 
included  assignments  as  investigator 
for  a  Philadelphia  radio  station .  As  an 
investigator  and  free-lance  writer, 
Nicholson  broke  a  detailed  story  on 
the  power  of  the  "Black  Mafia."  He 
has  also,  as  a  civilian,  served  the  city 
of  Camden,  N.J.,  as  director  of  police 
intelligence  and  public  relations. 

Nicholson’s  byline  appeared  on 
dozens  of  investigative  stories  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  before  he  joined 
the  Daily  News  in  1979. 

In  its  50  year  until  1983,  the  Daily 
News  never  had  an  obit  page;  on  the 
death  of  a  prominent  personality,  the 
obit  was  handled  as  a  routine  report¬ 
er’s  assignment. 

Upon  offering  Nicholson  first 
refusal  for  the  obituary  job,  managing 
editor  Tom  Livingston  emphasized 
top  management’s  decision  that  for 


(Continued  from  page  144) 


Dr.  Howard  R.  Brown,  medical 
director  at  the  New  York  Times  said 
only  three  or  four  Times  employees 
out  of  more  than  3,000  have  lost  time 
as  a  result  of  RSI.  One  woman  typist, 
who  worked  in  a  typing  pool  10  hours 
a  day,  four  days  a  week,  was  unable  to 
return  to  work,  he  said. 

“We  haven’t  seen  much  problem 
with  trauma  to  wrists,"  he  said,  “I 
don’t  think  they’re  very  serious."  He 
said  a  more  common  VDT  problem 
was  eyestrain.  Times  approach  has 
been  to  educate  people  on  physical 
fitnesss,  he  said. 

Tom  Pennacchio,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York,  said  workers  in  classified 
departments  have  reported  RSI 
symptoms  more  frequently  than  edi¬ 
torial  because  classified  ad  takers 
work  constantly  and  don’t  have  the 
freedom  to  get  up  and  walk  around 
when  they  need  a  break. 

He  cited  the  case  of  Kristine  Don¬ 
nelly,  a  13-year  York  Daily  News 
classified  ad  worker  who  has  been  out 
of  work  for  a  year  with  tenosynovitis. 

“She’s  well  enough  to  go  to  work, 
but  she  can’t  type,"  Pennacchio  said. 

(Continued  on  page  154) 


the  Daily  News  to  be  a  full-service 
newspaper  they  felt  they  should  have 
an  obit  page. 

It  was  a  chance  for  Nicholson  to  be 
his  own  boss  and  implement  his  own 
ideas  for  the  recognition  of  little  peo¬ 
ple:  “Most  people  never  make  the 
paper  because  they  never  murdered 
anybody,  dealt  in  narcotics,  got 
locked  up  or  elected  to  public  otTice. 
But  what  I  write  about  are  the  most 
important  people  in  the  world  — 
[those]  who  make  your  water  run, 
your  streetcars  and  buses  operate, 
deliver  the  vegetables.  Who  would 
you  miss  more  when  he  goes  on  vaca¬ 
tion,  the  secretary  of  state  or  your 
junkman?” 

Jim  gives  a  special  nod  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  Burr  Van  Atta,  obit  writer  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  whom  he 
recognizes  as  “the  master."  In  1985 
both  were  honored  when,  for  the  first 
time  in  100  years,  the  Funeral  Direc¬ 
tors  Association  of  Philadelphia  rec¬ 
ognized  the  worth  of  the  media  with 
plaques  citing  both  men  for  their 
“pleasant,  courteous  and  competent 
assistance  to  funeral  directors  in  pre¬ 
paration  of  obituaries  for  publica¬ 
tion.” 

The  first  few  months  were  not  easy 
ones  for  Jim  and  his  obits.  While  top 


management  encouraged  him,  he  met 
a  good  deal  of  resistance  at  the  middle 
level  with  editors  who  fought  Jim’s 
selection  and  style. 

“The  copy  desk  didn’t  know  what 
was  happening  here,”  Jim  notes  with 
a  smile.  One  bewildered  editor  com¬ 
plained  about  his  writing  an  obit  of  the 
scrubwoman,  another,  of  a  retired 
sanitation  worker,  while  still  another 
bristled  at  the  use  of  nicknames. 

“You  use  nicknames  when  a  man 
has  lived  in  a  neighborhood  all  his  life 
and  has  only  been  known  as  ‘Fats’  or 
‘Curly.’  Few  might  know  him  if  you 
mentioned  only  his  given  name."  Jim 
points  out.  and  adds.  “The  first  cou¬ 
ple  of  years  we  had  battles." 

Now  funeral  directors  look  for  the 
reporter’s  heartwarming  stories.  Jim 
and  Thoma  Terry,  whose  family  has 
operated  a  funeral  home  for  a  half- 
century  in  West  Philadelphia,  laud 
Nicholson’s  policy. 

“He’s  done  a  [great  deal]  for  the 
people  in  our  community,”  Terry 
observed.  “For  the  prominent  it’s 
easy  to  rate  a  fine  obituary,  but  Jim 
brings  final  recognition  to  so  many 
unknown,  decent  folks  from  so  many 
walks  of  life." 

(Storm  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Pennsylvania.) 


The  Meyers  Report 

Everything  You  Need 
For  Your  Business  Page. 


GREAT  RACE 


I 


SYNDICATES 


A  pictorial  look  at  the  Reuben  weekend 

The  ‘Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the  Year’  prize  was  awarded  and 
Charles  M.  Schulz  was  honored  during  May  22-24  festivities 


Photos  by  David  Astor 


'The  Lockhorns'/' Agatha  Crumm'/'What  A 
Guy!'  cartaanist  Bill  Haest  (left)  with 
'Hagar  the  Harrible'/'Hi  and  Lais'  car¬ 
taanist  Dik  Brawne  at  the  Plaza  Hatel 
padium  in  New  Yark  City.  Bath  are  with 
King  Features  Syndicate. 


Universal  Press  Syndicate  president  Jahn 
P.  McMeel  and  vice  president  Kathleen 
W.  Andrews  pase  with  the  Natianal 
Cartaanists  Saciety's  Reuben  Award  far 
'Outstanding  Cartaanist  af  the  Year'  wan 
by  'Calvin  and  Habbes'  creatar  Bill 
Wattersan,  wha  was  nat  in  attendance 
(see  E&P,  May  30). 


'Beetle  Bailey'/'Hi  and  Lais'/'Gamin 
and  Patches'  creatar  Mart  Walker  af 
King  and  United  Feature  Syndicate 
(left)  with  Charles  M.  Schulz  af  United 
after  the  'Peanuts'  creatar  was 
inducted  inta  the  Museum  af  Cartaan 
Art's  Hall  af  Fame  May  22. 


Universal  vice  president/editarial  direc- 
tar  Lee  Salem  (left)  with  'Tank  McNa¬ 
mara'  camic  strip  artist  Bill  Hinds  af 
Universal. 


'Frank  and  Ernest'  creatar  Bab  Thaves  af 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Assaciatian  (left) 
with  Mad  magazine  cartaanist  Sergia 
Araganes. 


'B.C. '/'Wizard  af  Id'  creatar  Jahnny  Hart 
af  Creatars  Syndicate  and  Narth  Amer¬ 
ica  Syndicate  with  his  wife  Babby. 


King  vice  president  and  creative  directar 
Dennis  R.  Allen  (left)  with  Narth  America 
Syndicate  assaciate  camics  editar  Paul 
Hendricks. 


Lucy  Caswell  (left)  and  Linda  Bawers  af 
Ohia  State  University's  Library  far  Cam- 
municatian  and  Graphic  Arts,  which 
keeps  the  Natianal  Cartaanists  Saciety's 
archives  as  well  as  a  lat  af  ather  histaric 
cartaaning  material. 
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Kramer  political  feature  is  offered 


A  weekly  column  by  political  com¬ 
mentator  Michael  Kramer  is  being 
distributed  by  the  New  York  Timesi 
Syndication  Sales  Corporation. 

Last  month,  Kramer  became  chief 
political  correspondent  of  U.S.  News 


&  World  Report,  where  he  writes  a 
weekly  column  on  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs  while  contributing  to 
the  magazine’s  general  political 
coverage. 

(Continued  on  page  152) 


‘Peanuts’  is  first  in  a  survey  of  syndicated  features 


“Peanuts”  had  the  most  U.S.  daily 
newspaper  clients  among  syndicated 
comics  and  columns  in  a  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  Feature  Research. 

FR  —  based  at  P.O.  Box  475397, 
Garland,  Tex.  75047  —  surveyed  934 
American  papers  and  then  projected 
what  a  feature's  subscriber  total 
would  be  if  all  1,650-plus  dailies  had 
been  tracked. 

The  survey’s  client  totals  were  sig¬ 
nificantly  lower  than  actual  client 
totals,  because  foreign,  weekly,  and 
college  papers  —  as  well  as  Sunday 
comics  sections  —  were  not  counted. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
survey  was  conducted  during  the  fall 
of  1986  (with  the  results  sent  to  E&P 
last  month).  So  a  number  of  figures 
are  undoubtedly  different  now. 

FR’s  top  25: 

1.  “Peanuts”  by  Charles  M.  Schulz 
of  United  Feature  Syndicate,  1,201. 

2.  “Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis  of 
United,  1,085. 

3.  “Blondie”  by  Dean  Young  and 
Stan  Drake  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  991 . 

4.  “Beetle  Bailey”  by  Mort  Walker 
of  King,  964. 

5.  “Dear  Abby”  by  Abigail  Van 
Buren  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate, 
831. 

6.  “Frank  and  Ernest”  by  Bob 
Thaves  of  Newspaper  Enterprise 


Association,  744. 

7.  “Ann  Landers”  by  Ann  Landers 
of  Creators  Syndicate,  734. 

8.  “Hagar  the  Horrible”  by  Dik 
Browne  of  King,  716. 

9.  “The  Born  Loser”  by  Art  San- 
som  of  NEA,  693. 

10.  “Doonesbury”  by  Garry  Tru¬ 
deau  of  Universal,  661. 

11.  “At  Wit’s  End”  by  Erma  Bom- 
beck  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate,  657. 

12.  “The  Family  Circus”  by  Bil 
Keane  of  King,  615. 

13.  “Crossword  Puzzle”  by  NEA, 
545. 

13.  “Shoe”  by  Jeff  MacNelly  of 
Tribune  Media  Services,  545. 

15.  “Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round”  by  Jack  Anderson,  Dale  Van 
Atta,  and  Joseph  Spear  of  United, 
538. 

16.  “A  Conservative  View”  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  of  Universal,  520. 

17.  “Hi  and  Lois”  by  Walker  and 
Browne  of  King,  512. 

18.  “Bloom  County”  by  Berke 
Breathed  of  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group,  503. 

19.  “B.C.”  by  Johnny  Hart  of  Cre¬ 
ators,  501. 

20.  “The  Wizard  of  Id”  by  Hart  and 
Brant  Parker  of  North  America  Syndi¬ 
cate,  480. 

21.  “Astro-Graph”  by  Bernice 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  assistant 
managing  editor  and  Newspa¬ 
per  Features  Council  president 
Robert  Greenberg. 


Atlanta  Constitution  and  Trib¬ 
une  Media  Services  editorial 
cartoonist  Doug  Marlette,  who 
also  does  the  'Kudzu'  comic  for 
TMS. 


Bede  Osol  of  NEA,  469. 

22.  “Andy  Capp”  by  Reggie 
Smythe  of  NAS,  458. 

23.  “Dennis  the  Menace”  by  Hank 
Ketcham  of  NAS,  448. 

24.  “George  F.  Will”  by  George  F. 
Will  of  WPWG,  433. 

25.  “The  Far  Side”  by  Gary  Larson 
of  Universal,  410. 


'Steve  Canyon'  cartoonist  Milt  Caniff  of  King  and  North  Amer¬ 
ica  with  his  wife  Bunny  and  'Children  of  a  Lesser  God'  screen¬ 
writer  Hesper  Anderson. 


HUNGRY 
FOR  WORKING 
READERS? 


41 


Gusto,  presto.  Just  what  working 
readers  want.  And  just  what  our 
After  Work  Gourmet  dishes  up. 
Written  By  Brooke  Dojny  and 
Melanie  Barnard,  both  contributing 
editors  to  Cook's  Magazine,  our 
new  weekly  column  lists  all  the 
ingredients  for  quick  and  easy 
gourmet  meals.  And  for  a  delicious 
increase  in  readership. 

Call  toll-free  80044S4555  for  a 
free  nibble.  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package  that 
ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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The  Hagglers  introduce  themselves  to  readers. 

Created  for  classified  sections 


{Continued  from  page  15 1) 

Prior  to  that,  Kramer  was  political 
editor  and  “National  Interest”  col¬ 
umnist  at  New  York  magazine  for 
seven  years,  publisher  of  Berkeley 
Books,  editor  and  publisher  of  More 
magazine,  and  —  in  an  earlier  stint  at 
the  publication  —  “City  Politic”  col¬ 
umnist  for  New  York. 

The  41-year-old  graduate  of 
Amherst  College  and  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Law  has  co¬ 
written  two  books,  including  a  Nelson 
Rockefeller  biography  that  was  nomi¬ 
nated  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

In  one  recent  column  on  Gary  Hart 
and  Donna  Rice,  Kramer  wrote: 
“When  the  Rice  affair  broke.  Hart 
apologized  for  a  lapse  in  judgment. 
But  he  had  already  been  on  notice  that 
his  sexual  conduct  was  a  matter  of 
concern.  He  acknowledged  that  con¬ 
cern  and  welcomed  inquiries  into  his 
probity.  That  he  then  became 
involved  with  Rice  demonstrates  a 
recklessness  the  nation  doesn’t  need 
in  the  White  House.” 

Three  LATS  winners 

Columnist  Roger  Simon  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun  and  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  has  won  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  Newspaper  Guild's  Front 
Page  Award  for  commentary/criti¬ 
cism  for  the  second  year  in  a  row. 

Two  other  recent  LATS  prize  win¬ 
ners  were  “House  Calls”  writer 
Edith  Lank,  who  received  the  1987 
Janus  Award  for  best  real  estate  col¬ 
umn  from  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America;  and  Cal 
Thomas,  who  took  first  place  in  the 
Amy  Writing  Awards  for  an  article  on 
inadequacies  in  press  coverage  of 
religion. 

New  King  controller 

Stephen  L.  Elsky  has  been 
appointed  controller  of  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

Elsky  joined  King  Eeatures  Enter¬ 
tainment  in  1982,  and  served  as  its 
director  of  marketing  and  financial 
administration.  The  Pace  University 
graduate  previously  worked  for  Time- 
Life  Films  and  United  Artists  Televi¬ 
sion. 

Also,  Harriette  J.  Schwartz  has 
joined  KFE  in  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  director  of  sales  service. 


Receives  promotion 

Pat  Ecke,  formerly  vice  president/ 


A  se ven-day-a-week  comic 
designed  specifically  for  classified 
sections  of  newspapers  has  been 
introduced  by  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices. 

“Strictly  Classified”  stars  Pete  and 
Aggie  Haggler,  a  middle-aged  subur¬ 
ban  couple  who  met  through  the  clas¬ 
sifieds.  Pete  operates  a  fix-it  shop  out 
of  his  garage,  and  Aggie  works  for  a 
real  estate  firm.  They  live  with  their 
son,  Steinhart;  Pete's  father, 
Gramps,  a  former  musician;  and  a  pet 
bird.  Eagle  Eye. 

The  Hagglers,  said  TMS,  provide  a 
“tongue-in-cheek  look  at  all  the  rea¬ 
sons  readers  turn  to  the  classifieds." 

In  addition  to  the  comic,  “Strictly 
Classified”  subscribers  receive  five 
camera-ready  “Adslix”  each  month 
to  help  promote  their  classified  sec¬ 
tions.  Characters  from  the  strip  are 
featured. 

The  comic,  which  is  being  pitched 
to  classified  ad  managers  rather  than 
editors,  was  created  by  Mike  Dikas 


communications  for  the  New  York 
Times  Syndication  Sales  Corporation, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  vice  president  of  News  Service 
and  communications. 

Ecke,  who  joined  NYTSSC  eight 
years  ago  after  a  stint  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  will  assume  overall 
responsibility  for  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service  while  continuing  to 
direct  the  communications  depart¬ 
ment. 


Pat  Ecke 


Dikas  (left)  and  Reynolds. 


and  Paul  Reynolds.  They  have  collab¬ 
orated  on  cartooning  projects  since 
1981. 

Dikas,  who  was  born  and  raised  in 
the  San  Francisco  area,  earned  a  B.S. 
in  marketing  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  He  is  an 
advertising  copywriter  and  account 
executive. 

Reynolds,  who  was  born  in  Seattle 
and  raised  near  S.F.,  holds  a  B.A.  in 
art  from  the  University  of  Nevada  at 
Reno.  He  has  been  a  full-time  illustra¬ 
tor  since  1978. 


‘Zippy’  flick  coming 

Zippy vi.'iion,  a  live-action  movie 
based  on  “Zippy  the  Pinhead”  by  Bill 
Griffith  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
will  be  shot  this  summer  in  California. 

Randy  Quaid  beat  out  John  Lith- 
gow  and  rock  star  Rick  Neilson  to 
play  Zippy  (see  E&P,  August  23, 
1986).  Former  Monkee  Mike  Nesmith 
and  NBC  programming  chief  Bran¬ 
don  Tartikoff  will  produce  the  film. 

Breslin  to  write  play 

Jimmy  Breslin  will  receive  a  com¬ 
mission  to  write  a  play  for  next  year's 
Humana  Festival  of  New  American 
Plays  at  the  Actors  Theater  of  Louis¬ 
ville. 

Breslin  is  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  Universal  Press  Syndicate  colum- 

(Continued  on  ne.xt  page) 
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Herblock  joins  Landers,  Hart  at  new  syndicate 


Renowned  Washington  Post  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist  Herbert  L.  Block 
switched  from  North  America  Syndi¬ 
cate  to  the  recently  founded  Creators 
Syndicate  on  June  1. 

Herblock,  77,  becomes  the  third 
longtime  NAS  creator  to  move  to  CS. 
The  others  are  advice  columnist  Ann 
Landers  (see  E&P,  February  21)  and 
“B.C.”  comic  strip  cartoonist 
Johnny  Hart  (E&P,  March  21). 

“It’s  exciting  to  be  part  of  a  new 
and  growing  enterprise,  and  one  that  I 
think  has  a  special  feeling  both  for 
features  and  for  the  individuals  who 
turn  them  out,"  said  Herblock  in  a 
letter  to  newspaper  editors. 

The  Los  Angeles-based  CS  offers 
creators  ownership  rights  to  their  fea¬ 
tures  along  with  shorter  contracts.  It 
was  started  this  winter  by  Richard  S. 
Newcombe,  who  was  president/chief 
executive  officer  of  News  America 
Syndicate  before  it  was  sold  several 
months  ago  to  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion.  NAS  then  became  a  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  company  called  North 
America  Syndicate. 

“We  are  honored  that  Herb  Block 
has  decided  to  join  Creators  Syndi- 


(Continiied  from  previous  page) 
nist  who  wili  be  joining  New  York 
Newsday  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  in  1988. 


Herblock 


cate,”  said  Newcombe,  who  called 
him  the  “greatest  editorial  cartoonist 
in  America.” 

Herblock  has  won  three  Pulitzer 
Prizes  —  in  1942  (when  he  was  with 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association), 
1954,  and  1979.  He  also  received  a 


‘Another  Look’  ends 

Bob  Yoakum  has  decided  to  drop 
his  “Another  Look”  feature, 
although  he  said  it's  possible  that  the 
self-syndicated  humor  column  might 
resume  at  some  point. 

Subjects  of  Yoakum’s  satire  over 
the  years  have  included  President 
Reagan  (before  the  Iran-contra  scan¬ 
dal),  evangelical  preachers  (before 
the  PTL  scandal),  the  Teamsters,  sex 
censorship,  voters,  and  so  on. 

The  Connecticut-based  columnist, 
who  was  formerly  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  and  has 
often  penned  guest  columns  for  USA 
Today's  opinion  page,  said  one  of  the 
reasons  he  was  ending  “Another 
Look”  was  to  devote  time  to  other 
kinds  of  writing. 


The  Amazing  Spider-Man  married 
longtime  girlfriend  Mary  Jane  Watson 
in  a  ceremony  prior  to  the  New  York 
Mets  game  at  Shea  Stadium  June  5. 
Officiating  was  Spider-Man  creator 
Stan  Lee,  who  writes  the  King  Features 
Syndicate  comic  starring  the  character. 
(The  strip  will  focus  on  the  marriage 
starting  June  14.)  In  the  above  photo,  a 
still-single  Spidey  poses  with  four  Mets 
and  a  few  superheroes. 


1973  Pulitzer  citation  for  public  ser¬ 
vice  along  with  Carl  Bernstein,  Bob 
Woodward,  and  Roger  Wilkins  of  the 
Washington  Post.  And  Herblock  has 
won  over  30  other  awards,  including 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society’s 
1956  Reuben  as  “Outstanding  Car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Year.” 

The  41 -year  Post  veteran  —  who 
has  written  nine  books  —  was  born  in 
Chicago,  studied  at  Lake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
and  at  one  time  worked  for  the  now- 
defunct  Chieago  Daily  News. 

*  *  ♦ 

In  other  news,  CS  is  offering  its 
first  book  serialization  —  the  best¬ 
selling  Be  Trite  to  Your  School:  A 
Diary  of  1964  (Atheneum)  by  colum¬ 
nist  Bob  Greene  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  Tribune  Media  Services. 

Subscribers  to  the  five-part,  7,500- 
word  series  (also  available  in  two 
parts  and  3,000  words)  include  the 
Boston  Herald,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Houston 
Post,  Indianapolis  Star,  Kansas  City 
Star,  Orange  County  Register,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee,  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 


(United  Feature  Syndicate),  and  other 
comics. 

Copley  appointment 

Norma  Meyer  has  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  bureau  of  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  will  cover  the  federal  courts. 

The  1975  UCLA  graduate  was  pre¬ 
viously  a  general  assigment  reporter 
for  the  Torrance  (Calif. )  Daily  Breeze, 
where  she  worked  for  eight  years.  In 
1982,  Meyer  won  a  first  place  award 
for  writing  from  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 


r  I^SYNDICATiON  1 


Walker  wins  citation  i 


Cartoonist  Mort  Walker  recently 
received  the  Distinguished  Citizen  of 
the  Midwest  Citation  from  the 
Greater  Kansas  City  Region, 
National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews. 

Walker  —  who  grew  up  in  K.C.  — 
is  the  creator  of  “Beetle  Bailey,” 
(King  Features  Syndicate),  “Hi  and 
Lois”  (King),  “Gamin  and  Patches” 


r  I^SYNDICATiON  1 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  pa  fie  164) 


sources  by  the  national  press. 

“1  am  bothered  by  the  use  of 
anonymous  sources  in  nearly  every 
story,”  reported  Paul  M.  Emerson, 
managing  editor  of  the  Lewiston 
(Idaho)  Morninfi  Tribune,  “but  1 
don’t  expect  the  situation  to  change 
because  the  bureaucrats  and 
Washington  press  corps  have  grown 
to  rely  on  anonymity  as  virtually  their 
only  means  of  communication." 

Howard  Weaver,  managing  editor 
of  the  Anchorufie  Daily  News, 
declared,  “The  more  important  ques¬ 
tions  about  press  coverage  involve 
how  president  Reagan's  performance 
was  covered  before  he  was  weakened 
by  the  scandal  disclosures.  The 
national  press  and  White  House  press 
let  him  off  time  and  again  with  unre¬ 
sponsive,  incorrect,  and  arrogant 
answers.” 

Additional  editors'  comments  and 
opinions: 

Stephen  F.  Urbon,  editorial  page 
editor.  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stan¬ 
dard-Times— ''The.  most  mortifying 
thing  about  the  Iran  story  is  that  the 
two  biggest  revelations,  the  arms  sale 
and  the  contra  diversion,  were 
revealed  not  by  the  U.S.  press  but  by 
a  Mideast  magazine  and  by  Attorney 
General  Meese.  It’s  clear  a  lot  of 
warning  signals  were  ignored  by  us.” 

David  R.  Enna,  national  editor, 
Charlotte  Observer — ‘‘The  press 
has  done  a  good  job  in  following 
investigations  by  congressional 
panels  and  the  independent  counsel, 
but  has  broken  little  ground  on  its 
own.  Even  Fawn  Hall  was  discovered 
first  by  the  independent  counsel.  Sec¬ 
ond,  1  don't  think  the  story  has  been 
overplayed  or  that  treatment  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  has  been  too  harsh.  For 
that  reason  I  don’t  think  the  press  has 
lost  esteem,  but  it  didn't  have  high 
esteem  to  begin  with.  Sure,  some 
sharks  are  in  the  water,  but  I  don't 
think  this  metaphor  accurately 
describes  all  the  press  or  even  most  of 
it.” 

Katherine  Fanning,  editor,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  —  “There  is 
often  no  alternative  [to  the  use  of 
anonymous  sources].” 

Jenk  Jones  Jr.,  executive  editor, 
Tulsa  Tribune,  and  treasurer,  AP 
Managing  Editors  Association  —  “1 
would  rate  it  [national  interestjf  4  out 
of  a  possible  5,  or  somewhat  above 
moderate  but  well  below  very  much. 
In  Washington,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
see  everything  in  terms  of  govern¬ 
mental  happenings.  Elsewhere  in  the 
country,  people  have  other  things  to 
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think  and  worry  about;  Washington  is 
important  to  them  .  .  .  but  it  is  not  as 
all-encompassing  as  it  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac.” 

Al  Schmahl,  managing  editor. 
Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Independent  — 
“In  this  part  of  the  country,  there  is  a 
concerted  conservative  effort  to 
make  bad  guys  of  the  media.  It  is 
widely  accepted,  even  among  those 
who  might  be  classified  as  more  mod¬ 
erate,  yet  staunch,  Reagan  backers. 
Killing  the  messenger  is  still  in 
vogue.” 


By  a  3-to-1  margin,  the 
editors  rated  the  quaiity 
of  the  stories  “very 
good”  to  “excellent,”  as 
opposed  to  “poor”  or 
“fair” 


The  questions  and  responses  were 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  How  would  you  rate  the  quality  of 
the  print  coverage  of  the  Iranian  arms 
story?  Excellent — 12%  Very 
Good— 63%  Fair— 23%  Poor— 2% 

(2)  Do  you  think  the  story  has  been 
overplayed? 

Yes  —  17%  No  —  58%  About 
Right  —  25% 

(3)  Do  you  think  the  press  was  too 
gentle  toward  President  Reagan  prior 
to  the  Iranian  arms  disclosure?  Yes  — 

50%  No  —  29%  About  Right  —  21% 

(4)  Do  you  think  the  press  was  too 
hard  on  him  after  the  disclosure? 
Yes— 12%  No— 72%  About  Right— 
16% 

(5)  Do  you  think  too  many  stories 
were  attributed  to  anonymous 
sources?  Yes  51%  No  —  38%  About 
Right  —  11% 

(6)  Do  you  believe  the  press  has  lost 
public  esteem  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  handled  the  story  or  has  gained  in 
public  esteem?  Lost  —  25% 
Gained — 19%  No  Change — 56% 

(7)  Do  you  think  it  is  primarily  an 
“inside  the  Washington  Beltway” 
story,  as  Reagan  suggested?  Yes  — 
9%  No  91% 

(8)  Do  you  agree  with  the  President 
that  the  news  media  reacted  like 
“sharks  in  the  water”  and  have  been 
irresponsible  in  their  treatment  of 
the  story?  Yes — 10%  No — 90% 

(9)  Do  you  think  some  newspapers 
are  motivated  by  visions  of  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  their  coverage  of  the  story? 
Yes  —  65%  No  35% 

(10)  From  your  vantage  point  and 
according  to  readers’  responses  and 
letters,  how  much  interest  do  you  think 


the  story  holds  for  your  readers?  Very 
Much — 47%  A  Moderate  Amount — 
48%  Little— 5% 

Under  the  supervision  of  Asst. 
Prof.  Dorn  Bonafede,  of  the  American 
University  School  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  the  survey  was  conducted  by  16 
students  in  12  states. 


Troubles 

(Continued  from  pafie  110) 


stories.  Getting  information  is  like 
pulling  teeth,”  she  said,  adding  that 
the  newspaper  had  to  make  a  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  filing  in  order  to 
get  information  about  the  university 
spending  more  than  $25.(K)0  to  enter¬ 
tain  officials  from  its  prospective 
“sister”  school  in  China.  The  filing 
was  made  Nov.  14,  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  finally  received  the  documents  on 
Feb.  5,  after  first  being  told  that  it 
would  have  to  transfer  S6.7()  to  its  Fol 
account  and  later  being  told  the  actual 
amount  was  $8.50. 

As  E&F  went  to  press.  Dean  Rock¬ 
ingham  had  not  returned  telephone 
calls  to  her  office  requesting  an  inter¬ 
view. 


RSI 

(Continued  from  pafie  149) 


Preventing  RSI  involves  resting 
and  varying  duties,  doctors  and  vic¬ 
tims  say.  Improving  ergonomic  con¬ 
ditions  include  replacing  regular 
phone  receivers  with  headsets, 
installing  wrist  rests  on  computer 
keyboards,  making  adjustable  chairs 
available  and  ergonomic  workstation 
design. 

“Had  1  been  educated  and  known 
that  you  should  get  up,  this  whole 
thing  could  have  been  stopped,”  Bie- 
gle  said.  “We  need  to  tell  people  this 
is  a  very  real  and  awful  thing  that  can 
happen  to  anybody.” 

George  Cashau,  technical  services 
director  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  said,  “1  think 
most  newspapers  have  some  program 
on  the  use  of  VDTs.” 

The  ANPA  opposes  all  state  legis¬ 
lation  governing  VDTs,  saying  it 
would  inhibit  developments  by  manu¬ 
facturers  and  because  it  is  the  domain 
of  collective  bargaining. 

“I  think  [RSI]  is  something 
publishers  everywhere  should  be 
aware  of  before  they  put  [computers] 
in,”  Becklund  said.  “They  should 
warn  reporters  and  other  employees 
about  computer-related  problems.  1 
just  wish  they  had  done  it  before.” 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  TEST  COLUMN,  weekly  with  art, 
that  tells  the  good  AND  the  bad.  905 
Spray  Ave.,  Mays  Landing,  NJ  08330. 


THE  CAR  REVIEW  column:  informed, 
informative,  light,  fun,  non-technical. 
Five  years  proven  popularity.  Gary 
Witzenburg,  29040  Freshwater,  Agoura 
Hills,  CA  91301.  (818)  706-3708. 


FREE  CLIPSHEET 
ON  BUILDING  INDUSTRY 
Charts,  drawings  and  pithy  editorial  on 
housing  and  light  commercial  activities. 
Published  quarterly  by  Andersen  Corpo¬ 
ration,  the  nation’s  largest  window 
manufacurer.  Call  Kate  Leslie,  Editor, 
at  (612)  347-1415. 


ATTENTION  WEEKLIES  Original  and 
new.  "Coping  in  ’86”,  "Ain’t  it  the 
truth",  and  more.  Samples  free.  21st 
Century  Marketing,  PO  Box  2253, 
Tulsa,  (DK  74101. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


SOAP  OPERA 


SPEAKING  OF  SOAPS  a  camera  ready 
weekly  feature.  Timely  recaps  and 
previews  of  all  daytime  TV  soaps.  Order 
now  and  get  Shooting  Stars  a  weekly 
camera  ready  insider  interview/report  on 
the  hottest  people  and  events  in  televi¬ 
sion.  Call  or  write  J.  Taylor,  1640  New 
Highway,  Farmingdale,  NY  11735, 
(516)  752-9454. 


PUBLICITY 


"PUBLICITY  CHAIRMAN’S  TIPS."  The 
deluge  of  poor  puff  getting  to  you?  Send 
for  free  feature  today!  KilDATA,  Box 
136-EP,  142  Hudson,  Chatham,  NY 
12037. 


"HEALTH  PERSPECTIVES’’-RE  News, 
ACC  news,  NFTA  Magazine,  147  avail¬ 
able.  700  word.  Guidance'Q&A/ 
informative.  Free  4-week  trial.  Dr. 
H.L.N.  Anderson,  Box  4277,  Ingle 
wood,  CA  90309,  (213)  382-6654. 


"SENIOR  CLINIC".  Only  syndicated 
specialist  written  health  column 
addressing  medical  problems  of  your 
mature  (50  plus)  readers.  Weekly,  600 
words  ((3&A).  Sixth  year,  30  newspap¬ 
ers.  "Warm,  witty  authoritative,  excel¬ 
lent  reader  response”  (Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle).  Four  week’s 
trial.  Samples,  rates.  Dr.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  H.F.M.  Literary  Enterprises  ,  P.O. 
Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 
T5J  2J7  (403)  973-2361. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EITHER  SFCTION  1244  investment  or 
printing  equipment  for  sale,  currently 
leased  at  good  return.  Call  (803) 
237-2282. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER! 
Retirement  &  Leisure  News  is  a  publica¬ 
tion  mailed  free  to  persons  over  55,  in 
each  distributor’s  exclusive  area.  R&L 
News  writes,  publishes  and  distributes 
the  paper.  Distributor  sells  the  local 
advertising  (NO  FRANCHISE  FEE).  For 
free  information  packet,  call  (305) 
491-3001. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established, 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  John¬ 
son  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS 
66205  (913)  236-5400  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO 
65613  (417)  326-8700. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


BEN  JOHNSTON  &  ASSOCIATES 
4363  Kingwood  Dr.,  Suite  150 
Kingwood,  TX  (713)  360-6186 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights;  or  write  Box 
3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
_ (714)  492-5241 _ 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
No  obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356,  (803)  457-3846. 


Fournier  Media  Sen/ice  Inc. 
Appraisal»Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  L  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
(614)  889-9747  (614)  889-2659 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
7300  Turfway  Rd.  Suite  540 
Florence,  KY  41042  (606)  525-0555 
580  Walnut  St.  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
PO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
(512)  476-3950 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


8  PROPERTIES  in  Zone  9  including 
county  seat  weekly  newspapers,  robust 
trade  journals  and  highly  profitable 
shoppers  from  $30,000  to  $4-million. 

David  Gauger 
Gauger  Media  Service 
PO  Box  643  Raymond,  WA  98577. 

(206)  942-2661 


CATALINA  FOOTHILLS,  Tucson,  Arizo¬ 
na.  Free  newspaper-monthly  13,500 
circulation.  Positive  advertisers.  [)eliv- 
ered  free  to  excellent  clientele. 
$120,000  to  $140,000  gross.  Excel¬ 
lent  net.  Terms  available.  Call  (602) 
299-7725,  Publisher-Owner. 


NATIONWIDE  MONTHLY  moneymakers 
tabloid.  4,000  freebie  past  B/E  point. 
Includes  Comp/Set  510-504,  mailing 
lists.  $10,000  cash.  Present  location, 
$20,000  cash.  CIC,  233  Central, 
Jersey  City,  NJ  07307. 


NORTHERN  MAINE  weekly.  Excellent 
community  paper  grossing  $125,000 
and  netting  $40,000.  Selling  price 
$100,000,  owner  will  finance  with 
$30,000  down.  (614)  889-9747. 


TWO  west  Texas  weeklies,  same  county, 
$58K  net  for  most  recent  FY. 
UNOPPOSED  county  seat  weekly, 
asking  $625K,  about  1.5  times  gross. 
We  have  others  free  list.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill 
or  Ed  Berger,  PO  Box  161503,  Austin, 
TX  78716-1503,  (512)  476-3950. 


_ NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


LIKE  TO  SKI  hunt  or  fish?  Profitable 
Western  Colorado  4  yr.  community 
tabloid  for  sale.  Price  $58,500. 
Includes  equipment.  Contact  Box 
2049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAINE  -  well  established  county  seat 
weekly  (3,850  paid)  grossing 
$180,000.  N.E.  coastal  shopper  at 
$387,000  with  $89,000  net.  Maine 
biweekly  at  $30,000.  Massachusetts 
biweekly  at  $100,000.  Boston  ethnic 
at  $100,000.  Web-offset  plant,  $2.4 
million  with  $4  million  gross.  Commer¬ 
cial  print  shop,  $130,000  with 
$230,000  gross.  Please  write: 

BARRY  FRENCH,  Broker  -  Appraiser 
Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702. 


FIVE  WEEKLY  community  newpapers  in 
prime  central  Florida  area.  $210,000, 
building  included.  Terms  available.  Box 
2036,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  SHOPPER  west  coast,  gross 
$600,000.  Exceptional  growth. 
$500,000  cash,  terms. 

HAWAII  newspaper-shopper,  gross 
$850,000.  Assume  debt,  can  buy  for 
as  little  as  $150,000  down, 

FOUR  DAILIES  in  Zones  6  and  7.  Two 
in  college  towns.  Each  grossing  around 
$500,000.  All  have  plants.  Prices  at  2x 
volume.  Terms. 

IOWA  WEEKLIES,  include  central 
plant,  5-unit  Community,  college, 
county  seat.  Economy  good.  Gross  $1.9 
million.  Terms. 

IOWA  COUNTY  SEAT  exclusive  weekly- 
shopper,  gross  $515,000.  Dominates 
county  of  9500.  Good  terms. 

IOWA  DAILY,  SEMI-WEEKLY,  adjacent 
counties,  central  plant,  6-unit  Harris. 
$2  million  gross.  Terms. 

For  information  write; 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 

Fairway,  KS  66205 


UNOPPOSED  KANSAS  WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPERS  town  of  4,000  ideal 
man/wife  operation,  Allan  Evans  (913) 
483-2112,  Russell,  KS  67665. 


TOP  AWARD  WINNING  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  bomb  proof  economy  with  true 
growth  potential.  Cosmopolitan 
community  in  rural  setting  without 
competition.  This  one  is  rare!  Located 
in  Pacific  Northwest  for  under 
$200,000.  Dave  Gauger,  Gauger  Media 
Service,  PO  Box  643,  Raymond,  WA 
98577.  (206)  942-2661. 


Top  Southern  California  Senior  Month¬ 
ly.  $225,000  gross  and  growing. 
$260,00(3.  Write:  Publisher,  9110 
Larke  Ellen  Circle,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90035. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  newspaper  group 
with  37  daily  newspapers  is  seeking 
additional  properties  particulary  small 
dailies  to  15M  circulation.  (Jontact 
Arthur  Weeks  at  Sterling  Newspapers 
Ltd.  (604)  732-4403. 

_ RESEARCH _ 

SUNBELT  RESEARCH  established 
1971.  Probability  based  readership  and 
advertising  market  research.  Bob  Tarta- 
glione  (904)  338-1783. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONALS 


PARIS  HERALD  STAFFERS:  The  Inter¬ 
national  Herald  Tribune,  lineal  decen- 
dant  NYHT's  European  edition,  cele¬ 
brates  the  centennial  of  its  founding  in 
early  October,  It  you'd  like  to  be  kept 
current  on  Centennial  events  in  Europe, 
the  United  States  and  Asia  and  if  you'd 
like  to  participate  in  some  way,  let  us 
know.  Box  1780,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


INVESTMENTS 


LOW  POWER  TELEVISION 
Filing  window  near.  New  FCC  rules 
deter  copycast  and  con-man.  If  you  seri¬ 
ously  want  to  extend  your  reach  or  enter 
the  television  business  we  can  show  you 
the  way.  Call  Michael  Couzens,(415) 
621-4030. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  2001 
A  circulation  package  written  for  the 
IBM  System/36.  Includes  inquiry,  data 
entry,  starts,  stops,  complaints,  adjust 
draws,  PIA  billing,  carrier  billing,  TMC, 
bundle  top  wraps,  numerous  reports 
and  other  features. 

LEONARD  C.  STEELE 
STEELE'S  PROGRAMMING  SERVICES 

3142  FELIX  STREET 
ST.  JOSEPH,  MO  64501 
(816)  364-4286 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
Leader  in  Newspaper  Telemarketing 
Toll  Free  1  (800)  247-2338 


PROMARC  "creative  promotions  and 
marketing  for  newspapers  on  the  move 
in  the  ’80's.”  If  you're  tired  of  the  same 
old  run-of-the-mill  promotions  with 
limited  success  in  your  circulation 
department,  let  our  professional  staff 
show  you  how  to  INCREASE  YOUR 
CIRCULATION  through  innovative 
single  copy,  carrier  and  readership 
promotions  as  well  as  fund  raisers  that 
will  make  your  circulation  department 
COME  ALIVE.  Call  today  (201) 
997-0426. _ 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Achieve  your  goals.  Call  us  to  assist  you 
with  Start  Verification/Stop-Savers/ 
Retention.'Conversions  and  much  more. 
Toll  free  1  (800)  FAST  INFO.  Ohio 
(216)  779-4050. _ 

_ CONSULTANTS _ 

Associated  Web  Technology  Inc. 
Web  press  installation  and  repair,  train¬ 
ing  and  start-ups.  Specializing  in  Harris 
and  Goss  presses,  guaranteed  work. 
Larry  Welch,  Rte.  3  Box  153,  Tuttle, 
OK  73089,  (405)  381-2022, 

HAROLD  MAYNARD 
Consultant  404/981-7426 

JMB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Bob  Tartaglione,  (904)  338-1783 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


FOR  SALE:  Cheshire  Labelling 
Machines  to  handle  North/South  Labels 
or  Computer  Printouts,  Multi  Wide 
Labels.  Also  Quarterfolders,  Bunn 
Tyers,  and  Phillipsburg  Inserting 
Machines  tor  envelope  inserting. 
Savings  in  the  thousands.  In  New  York 
telephone  (516)  645-5240,  outside 
New  York  1-800-645-5240. 


SURPLUS  COMPUGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT 

(1)  CG  Trendsetter  88,  Model 
1707-501HR 

(7)  MDT  350  Terminals,  Model 
01398-501 

(1)  Wire  Recorder 
All  in  operating  condition 
Wire  recorder  hardly  used. 

Bids  until  4:30  PM,  June  18,  1987. 
Inspection  may  be  arranged  by  calling 
Jackie  Kearns,  (513)  529-5221. 

For  detailed  listing  and  bid  documents 
contact: 

MIAMI  UNIVERSITY 
OFFICE  OF  PURCHASING 
213  Roudebush  Hall 
Oxford,  OH  45056 
(513)  529-2125 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize,  HerbCarlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


SCANNERS 
4/COLOR  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


ONE  MAN  COLOR 
DEPARTMENT  WtTH  A 
BARGAIN  PRICED 
COLOR  SCANNER 


$59,500 

(FITS  ANY  BUDGET) 

FULL  PRICE  INCLUDES 
INSTALLATION 
TRAINING 
WARRANTY 
SERVICE 

30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


SET  UP  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


AVERAGE  SET 


NO  PROBLEMS  UPl  OR  AP 

CALL  SCANTRONIX 
AT  (213)  829-5022 
ASK  FOR  GARY 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  SHERIDAN, 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX.  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 


INSERTER  McCain  660  4  heads  with 
auto  loader  and  conveyor.  Excellent 
condition,  George  Willard  (313) 
469-4510. 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac¬ 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wire  tyers.  (213)  256-4791. 


REASONABLY  PRICED 
IMMEDIATLEY  AVAILABLE 
IDAB  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
NAPP  EQUIPMENT 
Good  to  Fair  Condition 
2-  Porter  power  turn  belt  conveyors,  TM 
200,  3'  radius,  90  degrees,  208  volt, 
Model  A2422; 

2-  Horizontal  disc  drive  conveyors,  75 
degrees.  3'9",  208  volt,  JlllO; 

3-  Top  &  bottom  corner  boxes  (45763E) 
208  volt; 

3-  Inserter  start  stations  (45906E), 
208  volt; 

2-  Stream  aligners  (MKII),  Model 
51050E0,  208  volt; 

2-  Underkrafters,  ji261A-  3-77,  208 
volt,  length  4'2",  height  2'10".  width 
3'2  3/4"; 

1-  Roller  top  conveyor.  Model 
50726ES,  3'long,  208  volt; 

1-  roller  top  conveyor.  Model  50726ES, 
4'4  3/4"  ;long,  208  volt; 

55  ft.  of  press  conveyor,  8  drive  motors, 
208  volt,  RPM  1750,  .92  HP; 

2-  Insert  delivery  conveyors  from  under 
Harris  inserter,  208  volt; 

P.T.I.  TR6050-TR6100-TR3030  solid 
state  adjustable  frequency  A.C.  drives; 
2-  NAPP  oven  units; 

2-  NAPP  wash  units; 

1-  NAPP  plate  punch. 

The  Press  Democrat,  Santa  Rosa,  CA, 
(707)  546-2020  Ex.  213,  Wayne 
Robinson 


SHERIDAN/HARRIS  24-P  INSERTER 
4  heads  -  2  fold  first  delivery  units,  fair 
condition.  1977  FERAG  H-500  STACK¬ 
ER,  good  condition.  Both  currently  used 
at  daily  newspaper.  Contact  Ron  Cart- 
ledge.  (803)  224-4321. 


WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

AC  drive  conversions 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  and  pasters 
Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104's,  108's 
45°  90°  Floor  Curves 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
3  ML2EES  Signal  Tying  Machines 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 

E&P  CLASSIFIED 


(212)675-4380 


MISCELLANEOUS 

2  AUTO  LOGIC  APS  Micro  5's,  serial 
numbers  720,  721,  2  LOGE  LD24AQ's 
with  blenders.  1  Berkey  color  separat¬ 
ing  enlarger  with  console.  1  Chemco 
Spartan  2  roll  camera.  1  Robertson 
580-24  process  camera  with  Warner 
Color  Planomuter.  1  LOGE  line  17 
processor.  Equipment  can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Contact  Mark  Leist,  at  Grea¬ 
ter  Media  Newspapers  (201) 
254-7002. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CARY  3  HIGH  PASTER  (MODEL 
FP4540).  Immediate  availability.  See 
in  operation.  5  years  old.  $95,000. 
(914)  246-9552. 


LABELING  HEADS  for  Cheshire,  1  up. 
Mergenthaler  VIP  system.  Font  library 
for  ACM  9000.  Curtis  (703)  521-1089. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


2  Compugraphic  yideo  setter  univer- 
sals,  serial  70,  6  grids.  $1,000  each. 
George  Willard  (313)  469-4510. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


CG  8600  68  pica,  53  fonts,  new  CRT. 
Company  has  closed  operation. 
$27,500.  Warranty  available.  (716) 
385-3027. 


MCS  8600,  45  Pica,  Ser./Par.  Inter¬ 
face,  $18,000; 

2nd  unit  available  MCS  8668, 
$23,000; 

ADVANTAGE  II.  $4750;  ADVANTAGE 
III,  $5750; 

ADVANTAGE  I,  $4000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


ONE  SYSTEM-MODEL  300  for  Editorial 
and  Model  80  for  Classified,  w/64 
Terms.,  (2)  300  Meg  &  (2)  80  Meg  HD. 
(3)  KSR  820  and  LP300  Printronix 
Prtr,,  Advantage  l/F,  8600  Driver,  2  1/2 
yrs.,  $130,000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


PRINTED  CIRCUIT  BOARDS  and  a  wide 
variety  of  typesetter  parts  for  almost  all 
models  of  CG  equipment  and  other 
manufacturers.  Call  for  a  free  catalogue 
tailored  to  your  needs.  Over  1000 
boards  in  stock. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


TRENDSETTER  812HR  and  MDT  350. 
Excellent  condition.  $5,500.  (215) 
439-1942. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers- 1 0%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 

_ PRESSES _ 

GOSS 

4  Unit  Goss  Community 

2  Community  add-on  units,  mfg  1971 
2  Units,  1  Community  folder  with  15 
HP  drive 

5  Units  Suburban  (1-1500  Series)  with 
40  HP  drive,  1/2  &  1/4  page  folder 

HARRIS  V-15A 

2  Units,  1-JF7  folder  with  15  HP  drive 

4  Units,  1-JF7  folder  with  30  HP  drive 

6  Units,  1  folder  with  15  HP  drive 
Excellent  starter  press 

COLOR  KING 

5  Units,  2-KJ6  folders  with  60  &  20  HP 
drives,  rebuilt  N.K.  type  roll  stands 

NEWS  KING/DAILY  KING 
10  Units,  2-KJ6  folders  with  2-30  HP 
drives. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Ebway  splicers  for  News  King  stands 
(priced  to  sell). 

Cole  1  '4  pg.  folder  with  3-knife  trimmer 
Baldwin  count-o-veyors 
All  presses  available  "as-is",  recondi¬ 
tioned  or  delivered  and  installed.  Will 
sell  complete  presses  or  add-on  units. 
WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office  (816)  931-5291 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Ste.  210 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  3-Unit  press,' 

running  side  register,  folder  w/  20  H.P. 

drive,  complete  press  with  all 

accessories. 

GOSS  SC  FOLDER  rebuilt,  1/4  fold  tape 
delivery,  50  H.P.  Fincor. 

NEWSKING,  reconditioned  add-on  unit 
and  roll  stand.  1973  excellent 
condition. 

UPPER  FORMER.  Harris,  new  1979 
like  new.  Priced  to  sell. 

REBUILT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  Oil  bath 
presses,  add-on  units. 

All  machinery  is  on  our  floor  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MACHINERY 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

Call  us  before  your  trade! 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accesories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder 

TKS  8  units  21  1/2”  (43”  circumfer¬ 
ence)  2  jaw  folders,  pasters  1977. 
Goss  Urbanite  1,000  Series,  7  mono, 
folder,  3  color  unit. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
3  Butler  Pasters,  1  Guilmont  1/4  folder 
&  trimmer. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(3 1 2)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


HARRIS 

Harris  V-25,  6  units,  JF-4  1/4,  1/2  D.P. 
Harris  V15-A,  4  units  1  folder 
Harris  V15-A,  2  units  1  folder 
Harris  4  position  stacked  roll  stand 
Harris  V15-A  add  on  units,  refurbished 
Harris  V-25  add  on  units 
Harris  V-22,  3  unit  as  add  ons,  as  is 
or  completely  rebuilt. 

Harris  upper  former  to  fit  JF-25, 

JF-4,  JF-7 

GOSS 

4  unit  community  SSC  21  1/2  inch 
cutoff 

5  unit  community  SSC  21  1/2  inch 
cutoff 

Creusot  Loir,  5  unit  with  splicers  with  a 
UB  -  30  folder 

2  Goss  community  units  as  add  ons, 
as  is  or  rebuilt 

KING 

News  King  6  units  KJ-6  folder,  imma¬ 
culate  condition,  large  spare  parts 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Custom  built  3  knife  trimmer  set  up  for 

Goss  community,  available 

immediatley 

Gregg  imprinter 

Goss/Harris  parts  in  stock. 

Cylinder  exchange  program  available. 
We  have  in  stock  V15-A,  V15-D,  V22, 
V25  Goss  community  cylinders  and 
copper  rollers 

All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD.,  NAUGATUCK. 
CT  06770 

(203)  723-0928  Telex  140186 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


HARRIS 

-N-1650,  4  units,  1972,  22  Vi. 
-N-845.  8  units,  1-RBC2. 

-N-845,  6  units.  1-RBC2,  3  MEG. 
-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard”.  2  units  (add-on) 
GOSS 

-Metroliner,  2  units,  half  deck,  22%” 
-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  halt  decks,  22”, 
2:1  folder,  1980 
-Urbanite,  9  units,  1972 
-Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
-8  Cary  45-40  Autopasters 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


6  Units  Community,  2  folders,  104 
counteveyor.  (818)  885-5995. 


A-PAR  SYSTEM  AND 
RUBBER  ROLLERS 
Converting  to  Civilox,  no  longer  need  a 
D-Mist  System  or  rollers.  (Conversion  to 
be  completed  November  1.  1/2  of  24 
Goss  units  plus  ten  half  decks  now 
converted.  Call  for  appointment  to  see 
remaining  A-Par  units  working. 

45  Rubber  rollers-6”  stock  for  Goss 
Headliner,  82”  units.  Will  sell  as  is  or 
grind  and  polish  for  $30,000  each. 
John  Gabel,  State  Times  & 

Morning  Advocate 
PO  Box  588 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821 
Phone:  (504)  388-0161 


The  CLASSIFIED  PAGES 
Of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
move  mountains-of- 
merchandise  for 
the  newspaper  trade. 

We’re  here  —  when  you 
need  Classified! 

212  675*4380 


URBANITE  FOR  SALE 

Closure  of  Sarasota  (FL)  Independent 
makes  available  immediately  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Goss  Urbanite,  4  mono  units,  2 
3-color  units,  ‘  100(3’  series  folder  with 
upper  former,  4  splicers,  Quipp  stacker 
and  conveyor. 

ONE  Corporation 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


WANTED:  Cottrell  V15  A  complete 
presses  and  units.  Top  dollar  paid.  We 
are  not  equipment  brokers.  Box  2075, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

4  Mark  II  half  decks 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 

balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4". 

Complete  5  unit  VI 5  Harris  press 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 

;,  1987 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


V15D  HARRIS  8  units  oil  baths,  JF25 
with  balloon,  JF4  combination  folder,  8 
roll  stands.  All  excellent  condition.  Will 
sell  components.  Available  now. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES  INC. 

73  N.  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND,  WA  98292. 

(206)  387-0097 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

3  News  King  floor  position  add-on  units 

4  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6-  very  good 
condition  -  1971 

6  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6,  1970-74 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II.  KJ8  folder  mfg. 
1983  -  like  new 

2  Community  oil  lubricated  add-on 
units 

2  Unit  Community,  oil  lubricated  with 
Community  folder 

4  Unit  Community  -  grease  lubricated 

7  Unit  SSC,  1983,  21  1/2”,  4-high,  3 
floor  Community  units 

8  Unit/2-tolder  Goss  Suburban  S-1130 
Press;  5  floor  position;  3  stacked  -  2 
1500  Series  units. 

1  Harris  V-15A,  unit  and  JF7  folder 

4  Unit  Harris  V-15A,  1970  vintage 

2  Unit  Harris  V25  with  JF25  folder 

4  Unit  Harris  V25  with  JFIO  folder 

4  Unit  Harris  V-700  with  JFIO  folder, 

Butler  and  heatset  package 

8  Unit  TKS  GEMINI  Press  installed  new 
in  1978  and  available  now.  Excellent 
condition. 

2  Web  Leader  add-on  units,  mfg.  1978 

Imprinter,  Amal  Splicers,  3-knife 
trimmer 

CALL  US  IF  YOU'RE  CONSIDER¬ 
ING  SELLING  YOUR  PRESS! 

SEE  US  AT  AN  PA  -  BOOTH  *illH 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
Will  sell  as-is  reconditioned,  or  remanu¬ 
factured.  Extended  warranty  available 
on  remanufactured  equipment.  Will 
quote  F.O.B.  our  warehouse,  and  turn¬ 
key  installed  prices. 

Harris  V15A;  7  units,  1976 
Harris  JFl;  Folder  w/50  HP  Motor  & 
Drive 

Harris  JF7;  Folder,  w/upper  former 
Harris  JF4;  Folder 
Harris  V15A;  3  units,  1971 
Harris  VI 5A;  6  units,  1973 
King;  Color  King,  5  units,  KJ6  Folder, 
1970 

This  is  a  partial  list  of  our  ever  changing 
inventory.  Call  us  with  your  equipment 
needs. 

We  buy  Printing  Equipment 
PRESS  ENGINEERING  &  SALES,  INC. 
747  Lauren  Parkway 
Stone  Mountain,  Georgia  30086 
Telephone:  (404)  297-9218 
Telex:  154111/  154197  OCOM  UT 
Facsimilie:  (404)  393-2604 


TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40”) 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K&F 
Dilitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

HOE  COLOR  MATIC  -  22  %”  cutoff 
8  -  units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 
6  -  color  cylinders 

2  -  color  halfdecks 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 
MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

1  Goss  digital  reels 
4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
1  Goss  uniflow  (2:1)  double 
folder 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


HELP 

WANTED 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journalism 
to  teach  print  reporting  and  editing 
courses,  advise  weekly  student  news¬ 
paper  and  serve  as  coordinator  of  jour¬ 
nalism  course  work.  Position  available 
8/17/87.  MA  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Salary  negotiable.  Send 
letter,  resume  and  list  of  3  references 
with  telephone  numbers  to:  Dr. 
Malcolm  0.  Magaw,  Chairman.  Dept,  of 
English,  University  of  New  Orleans, 
New  Orleans,  LA  70148.  Screening  will 
begin  June  1.  UNO  is  an  equal  employ¬ 
ment  opportunity  employer  and  a 
member  of  the  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  System. 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

STUDENT  MEDIA  AND 
PUBLICATIONS  ADVISOR 
The  University  of  Pittsburgh  is  a  major 
research  institution  of  30,000 
students.  It  is  located  in  an  urban  envi¬ 
ronment  and  draws  its  students  from  all 
50  states  and  96  foreign  countries.  The 
Assistant  Director  is  one  of  12  profes¬ 
sional  staff  managers  of  the  Office  of 
Student  Activities  and  advises  student 
media  and  publications.  This  includes 
the  Pitt  News  which  publishes  4  times 
weekly,  WPTS-FM  Radio  Station,  and 
Panther  Prints  Yearbook.  Other  areas 
include  an  annual  year  book  workshop 
and  Writers  Conference.  A  Master’s  in 
an  appropriate  field  and  4  years  profes¬ 
sional  experience  are  required.  This 
should  include  knowledge  of  budget 
administration,  supervisory  skills, 
licensing  requirements,  technical  (print 
and  radio)  knowledge,  and  a  committ¬ 
ment  to  student  development  theory 
and  practice.  The  University  offers  a 
competitive  salary  and  well  as  an  expen¬ 
sive  benefits  package.  Candidates 
should  send  a  resume  and  cover  letter 
to:  Joyce  Nolle,  Human  Resources,  172 
Thackery  Hall,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15260.  Resumes  will 
not  be  accepted  after  June  30,  1987. 
The  University  is  an  affirmative  action 
equal  opportunity  employer 

JOURNALISTS  IN  RESIDENCE 
Applications  invited:  Colorado  State 
University/Gannett  Foundation  Journal¬ 
ists  in  Residence.  Each  visitor  spends 
three  weeks  on  campus  to  teach  and 
counsel  students  and  professionals.  Fall 
1987/Spring  1988  terms.  Stipend 
$1,500  transportation  paid,  apartment 
provided.  Three  visitors  will  be  chosen 
from  these  four  categories: 

Editorial  writer  or  columnist 
Feature  editor 
Sports  reporter 
Political  reporter 

Applicants  must  be  current  full-time 
media  employee:-.  Professional  experi¬ 
ence  essential.  Teaching  experience  not 
required.  Resurres,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  by  June  30  *0:  Prof.  Garrett  Ray. 
Technical  Journalisi'n  Dept.,  Colorado 
State  Univ.,  Fort  Co  lins,  CO  80523. 
(303)  491-5132. 

Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

VISITING  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION 

The  University  of  Akron's  Department  of 
Communication  is  seeking  a  visiting 
assistant  professor,  beginning  August 
31,  1987-1988  academic  year  only. 
Qualifications:  Full-time  professional 
experience  in  journalism,  MA  required; 
PhD  preferred.  One  Advanced  degree  in 
journalism  or  comparable  field.  Teach¬ 
ing  experience  required,  preferably  at 
college  level.  Individual  to  teach  12 
credits  per  semester  and  advise 
students.  Courses  from  among  news 
writing,  advanced  news  writing  (report¬ 
ing),  editing,  feature  writing,  and  radio 
and  tv  writing.  The  deadline  for  appli¬ 
cations  is  June  22,  1987.  Send  letters 
of  application,  vita  and  names  of  three 
references  to:  Cr.  Nancy  M.  Somerick 
Chair,  Search  Committee 
The  University  of  Akron 
Akron,  Ohio  44325 

The  University  of  Akron  is  an  Equal 
Education  and  Employment  Institution 


CLASSIFIED 

It’s  your 
People-to-People 
Meeting  Place! 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  intelligent,  aggressive 
salesperson.  Small  weekly  with 
100,000  circulation  in  Zone  5.  Send 
salary  history  clips  and  resume  to 
W.B.C.  Publishing  Co.,  PO  Box  254, 
Clawson,  Ml  48017. 


WE  NEED  a  creative  competitor  with 
strong  people  skills  to  serve  as  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director  for  our  15,000-circulation 
daily.  Our  market  is  highly  competitive 
with  great  growth  potential.  If  you  are 
an  innovator  and  a  leader,  we  have  an 
opportunity  we  want  to  discuss  with 
you.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  tO: 
General  Manager,  The  Daily  Journal, 
Box  699,  Franklin,  IN  46131.  No 
phone  calls  please. 

TELEPHONE  SALES  MGR. 

Highly  regarded  publication  is 
seeking  an  aggressive  sales- 
oriented  manager  who  will  be 
responsible  for  hiring,  training 
and  motivating  a  sales  staff  of  25 
people. 

The  candidate  should  have 
proven  recruiting  skills  as  well  as 
effective  telephone  sales 
experience. 

Hours  are  12-8  p.m.,  Monday- 
Friday  with  some  Saturday  work 
required. 

The  office  is  located  in  Bergen 
County  convenient  to  New  York 
City. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary 
history  in  confidence  to; 

Box  2090,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  for 
small  Midwest  daily  with  group  of  shop¬ 
pers.  We  are  looking  for  an  aggressive 
individual  with  strong  motivational  and 
marketing  skills.  In  your  cover  letter  tell 
us  about  your  proven  track  record  and 
why  you  can  become  our  number  two 
person  in  a  short  time.  Send  salary 
history,  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Box 
2070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

The  Tribune-Star  is  currently  searching 
for  an  aggressive,  results  oriented  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager.  Previous 
experience  selling  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  automotive  and  real  estate 
accounts  is  desired.  The  ability  to 
achieve  success  through  the  motivation 
and  leadership  of  a  9  person  staff  is 
essential.  Strong  written  and  oral  skills 
and  a  working  knowledge  of  competing 
media  is  often  neccessary.  We’re  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  winner  who  isn't  afraid  of 
hard  work  in  a  competitive  market.  The 
Tribune-Star  is  a  38,000  daily,  44,000 
Sunday,  and  30,000  TMC  group  owned 
newspaper.  We’re  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  Sunday  publications  in  the 
Midwest.  In  return  for  your  efforts  we 
offer  excellent  compensation  and  bene¬ 
fits,  and  the  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Tell  us  why  you’re  the  winner 
we’re  looking  for.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  in  strictest  confidence  to  James 
Stevenson.  Advertising  Director,  The 
Tribune-Star,  721  Wabash  Ave.,  Terre 
Haute,  IN  47807,  Application  deadline 
is  June  22,  1987. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REP  sought  for 
13,000  circulation  weekly  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia’s  upscale  suburbs. 
Salary,  commission,  bonus.  Call  Gloria 
Castleberry,  at  Henrico  County  Line 
(804)  346-3100. 


ART  DIRECTOR 

A  major  New  England  metro  newspaper 
is  seeking  an  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager  for  art  direction. 

The  job  requires  strong  leadership  abili¬ 
ties  and  excellent  verbal  and  graphic 
communication  skills.  You  will  direct 
our  Creative  Services  staff,  developing 
sales  material,  presentations  and 
concepts.  You  will  also  coordinate  the 
activities  of  Creative  Sen/ices  with  those 
of  our  Research,  Promotion  and  Produc¬ 
tion  departments. 

Creativity,  color  experience  and  some 
knowledge  of  advertising  agencies  are 
essential.  You  must  be  comfortable  with 
deadline  pressure  and  high  volume; 
newspaper  experience  is  preferred. 

We  offer  an  opportunity  for  professional 
development  with  a  respected  and 
dynamic  organization  and  an  excellent 
salary  and  benefit  package  that 
includes  tuition  reimbursement,  a 
401(K)  plan  and  dental  insurance. 
Please  send  a  resume  and  a  cover  letter 
outlining  your  qualifications  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  tO:  Box 
2083,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


CAM-FOUR  month  position  available  in 
weekly  trade  publication  to  cover  mater¬ 
nity  leave.  Production  experience  help¬ 
ful,  sense  of  humor  a  must.  Sales  a 
plus.  $600  per  week.  Downtown 
Newark  NJ  office.  Good  experience. 
Reply  Box  2041,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  AD  MANAGER 
Newspaper  management  experience 
required  for  70,000  daily  circulation- 
Zone  5.  Candidate  should  have  strong 
organizational,  analytical,  and  leader¬ 
ship  skills,  plus  a  proven  record  in 
account  development.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  2076,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER-Zone  5,  7  day, 
50,000  circulation  daily  is  looking  for  a 
manager  of  a  12  person  retail  depart¬ 
ment.  Candidate  must  be  aggressive, 
highly  motivated  individual,  with  a 
proven  track  record,  who  wants  to  catch 
on  with  a  progressive  and  growing  orga¬ 
nization.  Newspaper  management 
experience  a  must.  Excelllent  salary, 
bonuses,  fringes  and  the  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Reply  to  Box  2074, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

So.  California  Independent  22,000 
circulations  daily  newspaper  seeks  a 
proven  leader  and  sales  trainer  for 
outside  staff  of  6.  This  position  offers 
an  excellent  salary,  monthly  bonuses, 
and  company  benefits.  Please  submit 
your  resume  with  a  cover  letter  high¬ 
lighting  sales  accomplishments  as  well 
as  proven  skills  and  developing  people 
to  Stephen  D.  Good,  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor,  The  Hemet  News,  PO  Box  1107, 
Hemet,  CA.  92343. 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER: 
for  50,000  family  owned  daily  with 
TMC.  Zone  2.  Salary  plus  bonus.  Prefer 
prior  management  experience,  with 
emphasis  on  sales  training,  goal 
setting,  and  performance  review.  Box 
2042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  40,000  p.m. 
daily  with  3  weeklies  in  Pittsburgh 
market  needs  experienced  classified  ad 
manager.  Responsibilites  include 
managing  and  training  inside  and 
outside  sales  staff  of  12,  setting  and 
achieving  goals  and  creating  promotion 
campaigns.  College  degree  in  business, 
marketing,  advertising  or  sales 
preferred.  Two  years  management 
experience  required.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  2085,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

We  have  a  need  to  replace  our  enterpris¬ 
ing  and  capable  classified  manager. 
Our  new  manager  will  have  some  prior 
management  as  well  as  an  awareness  of 
the  use  of  Simmons  and  Scarborough 
material  in  competitive  presentations. 
The  Times  is  a  74,000  circulation  daily 
whose  market  area  begins  about  20 
minutes  South  of  the  Chicago  loop  and 
includes  South  East  suburban  Chicago 
and  the  neighboring  Lake  County  India¬ 
na.  Our  competition  includes  the  2 
Chicago  daily  newspapers  as  well  as 
several  local  dailies,  weeklies,  and 
shoppers.  If  you  would  like  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  this  exciting  position,  please 
send  your  salary  history  and  a  resume 

tO: 

Michael  J.  Fogarty 
The  Times 
417  Fayette  St. 

Hammond,  IN  46320 


_ ACCOUNTING _ 

SENIOR  INTERNAL  AUDITOR 
A  recent  promotion  into  management 
has  created  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
Sacramento  based  internal  auditor 
responsible  for  performing  comprehen¬ 
sive  financial  and  operational  audits. 
Qualified  applicants  must  have  3  plus 
years  public  and/or  private  audit  experi¬ 
ence.  This  position  requires  excellent 
oral  and  written  communication  skills 
and  proven  ability  to  establish  and 
maintain  working  relationship  with  all 
levels  of  management.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  personal  and  professional 
growth.  Approximatley  40  percent 
travel.  Please  send  resume  with  salary 
history  in  confidence  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
21st  and  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  CA  95816 
An  equal  opportunity  employer 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CONTROLLER  NEEDED  for  strong 
weekly  (lOOM  plus).  Must  have  news¬ 
paper  experience  and  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  computers.  Send  resume  to  Liz 
Flemmings,  1289  Beech  Valley  Rd. 
N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  30306. 


CREDIT  MANAGER 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  is  seeking  a 
credit  manager  to  lead  a  challenging 
credit  environment.  Results  are 
expected  in  balancing  credit  and  sales 
priorities  in  a  competitive  market.  Abili¬ 
ty  to  insititute  and  enforce  effective 
credit  policy  and  collection  techniques 
in  a  front  end  computer  environment 
required.  Submit  resume  to  Personnel 
Dept.,  Rocky  Mountain  News,  PO  Box 
719,  Denver,  CO  80201. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-Experience 
required  in  publications  production  and 
printing,  advertising  sales  and  account¬ 
ing  with  the  vision  to  expand  our  already 
profitable  product  line.  People-person 
to  direct  the  daily  activities  of  a  small 
staff  and  assume  fiscal  responsibility 
for  a  group  of  New  England  tourists 
information  magazine.  Knowledge  of 
tourism  a  plus.  Located  on  Cape  Cod. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to  W.  F. 
LaMee,  Publisher,  Prescott  Visitor 
Magazines,  3675  Clark  Rd.,  Sarasota, 
FL  33583. 


MANAGER  NEEDED  for  weekly  news¬ 
papers  Kansas  community  of  4,000. 
Apply  to  Allan  Evans,  (913)  483-21 12. 
Russell,  KS  67665. 


MARKET  RESEARCH  ANALYST 
The  Miami  Herald  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  senior  market  research  analyst. 
College  degreee  plus  3-5  years  news¬ 
paper  or  related  market  research  experi¬ 
ence  including  design  and  execution  of 
computerized  data  analysis.  Send 
resume  to  the  Employment  Manager, 
The  Miami  Herald,  1  Herald  Plaza, 
Miami,  FL  33132.  EOE. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Quality  oriented  daily  newspaper, 
located  in  an  outstanding  growth  area  of 
California  is  seeking  a  production 
manager.  Prerequisites  include: 
•Proven  managerial'peoole  skills 
•Technological  and  analytical  skills  in 
printing  process 

•Quality  control  testing  and  analysis 

•  Budget  forecasting  and  control 
experience 

•5  years  line  experience 

•Working  knowledge  of  offset  printing 

process. 

•Working  knowledge  of  prepress/color 
systems. 

•  Formal  education  in  printing 
management/graphics  arts  preferred. 
This  progressive  daily  newspaper  offers 
excellent  compensation/benefit  prog¬ 
ram  for  right  individuals.  EOE.  Please 
send  resume  to  Box  2061,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 

Experienced  publisher  tor  advertiser 
supported  diocesan  weekly  (45,000 
circulation  in  570,000  member  Cathol¬ 
ic  archdiocese).  14  member  staff. 
Newspaper  Guild.  Management  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  editorial,  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation,  financial,  other  publishing 
ventures.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Reverend  Michael 
O’Connell,  Search  Committee,  226 
Summit  Ave,,  St.  Paul,  MN  55102. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

BOY  CREW  MANAGERS 
To  secure  new  customers  (PBM  and 
office  bill)  for  leading  south  Florida 
newspaper.  A  fabulous  opportunity  for 
an  experienced  crew  manager.  Earn 
$8-11  an  order.  We  have  crew  mana¬ 
gers  that  are  writing  in  excess  of  200 
orders  weekly.  For  more  information  call 
me  collect,  Phil  Webb  (305) 
837-4166. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  6,  1987 


HELP  WANTED 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Great  opportunity  for  an  experienced 
aggressive  self-starter  to  further  their 
career  with  a  family  oriented  20,000 
PM  daily.  Must  have  quality  supervisory 
skills  in  organizing  and  motivating 
people.  Responsibilities  include 
complete  circulation/distribution  opera¬ 
tions.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Personnel  Manager,  New  Castle 
News,  PO  Box  60,  New  Castle,  PA 
16103. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
Zone  3,  5-day,  12,000  daily  with  plans 
to  go  6/7  day  in  1988.  Successful 
candidate  is  doing  well  as  number  1  or 
2  elsewhere  but  wants  above  average 
salary,  benefit  and  career  growth  poten¬ 
tial  with  well  regarded  medium  size 
group.  If  you  are  a  results  oriented,  hard 
working  MANAGER  who  desires  above 
average  compensation  for  above  aver¬ 
age  performance,  send  resume  and 
letter  explaining  why  you  are  the  person 
tor  this  job  tO:  Box  2081,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  held  in  strict 
confidence. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency, 
agent  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  San  Francisco  Examiner,  has  a 
position  available  for  an  individual  to 
supervise  a  Suburban  Circulation 
office.  The  responsibilities  include 
direction  of  morning  and  evening  home 
delivery  department,  vending  rack 
shop,  and  the  respective  supporting 
office  staff;  training  and  motivating 
staff  and  managers;  budget  preparation 
and  review,  revenue  and  expense  fore¬ 
cast  in  cost  control;  insures  collection 
of  monies  due  from  carriers,  news  stand 
operators.  It  is  expected  that  this  mana¬ 
ger  will  maintain  and  increase  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  Examiner  and  Chronicle  for 
daily,  Sunday,  wholesale  and  home 
delivery  copies.  To  handle  these  duties 
we  are  seeking  candidates  with  at  least 
.4  years  of  experience  as  a  supervisor  or 
•manager  for  a  major  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  in  an  unionized  environment; 
familiarity  with  the  independent  Dealer 
and  Sen/ice  Agent  systems;  a  degree  in 
business  administration/marketing  or 
commensurate  work  experience;  experi¬ 
ence  in  dealer/employee  relations, 
employee  training  and  interviewing,  and 
home  delivery  and  street  sales  promo¬ 
tion  program.  We  will  need  a  person 
with  an  ability  to  communicate  well 
with  groups  and  individuals.  In  return 
for  dedication  and  professionalism  we 
will  offer  comprehensive  benefits  which 
include  competitive  salary,  medical, 
dental  and  vision.  If  you  meet  the  qual¬ 
ifications,  and  are  excited  about  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia's  most  read  daily  newspaper, 
please  submit  your  resume  to  the 
Employee  Relations  Dept.,  925  Mission 
St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103.  The 
Agency  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  M/F/H. 

HOME  DELIVERY  Circulation  Manager 
for  large  TMC  weekly  shopper.  TMC 
experience  a  must.  Send  resume  to 
Publisher,  Dollar  Saver  Publications, 
37365  Centralmont  Place,  Fremont, 
CA  94536. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  are  searching  for  an  experienced 
circulation  manager  for  our  20,000 
circulation  daily  located  in  beautiful 
northwest  New  Jersey.  Candidates  must 
have  excellent  circulation/distribution 
management  skills  and  have  the  ability 
to  motivate  people.  Excellent  salary, 
incentive  and  fringe  benefit  package. 
This  number  1  circulation  position 
reports  to  the  General  Manager.  Send 
resume  in  confidence  to  James  W. 
Collins,  General  Manager,  New  Jersey 
Herald,  PO  Box  10,  Newton,  New 
Jersey  07860. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  6 


HELP  WANTED 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Aggressive,  semi-weekly  newspaper 
roup  located  in  coastal  San  Diego 
ounty.  Southern  California,  looking  for 
experienced  circulation  director  skilled 
in  computerized  systems  management. 
Qualified  candidate  should  be  familiar 
with  all  aspects  of  circulation  market¬ 
ing,  including  telemarketing  and  direct 
mail.  Knowledge  of  mail  and  ABC 
regulations  are  neccessary.  A  superb 
opportunity  for  the  right  individual  in 
the  highly  competitive  and  growing 
market.  We  offer  a  base  salary  plus 
performance  bonuses  and  a  complete 
benefits  package.  Interested  candi¬ 
dates  may  send  resume  to  Cynthia  Elio- 
poulos.  South  Coast  Newspapers  Inc., 
PO  Drawer  A-F,  Solana  Beach,  CA 
92075. 

E&P  (212)  675-4380 

CLASSIFIED 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Major  metro  daily  located  in  Albu¬ 
querque,  New  Mexico  is  seeking  an 
aggressive  hard  working  person  to 
supervise  and  train  7  district  managers 
in  sales,  service  and  collection.  Must 
have  extensive  experience  and  must  be 
detailed  oriented.  75  %  field  work. 
Salary  DOE  up  to  $25,000,  excellent 
benefits.  Call  Mike  Romero,  Home 
Delivery  Manager,  at  (505)  823-3103. 

MOTOR  ROUTE  SUPERVISOR 
12,000  PM  daily  with  TMC  shopper  in 
growing  Finger  Lakes  resort  community 
is  looking  for  person  with  minimum  3 
years  experience  for  number  2  position 
with  opportunity  for  advancement.  Must 
have  strong  sales  and  supervisory  skills. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
George  Park,  The  Daily  Messenger,  73 
Buffalo  St.,  Canandaigua,  NY  14424. 

NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  often 
seek  qualified  personnel  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  The  New  England  Newspaper 
Association  maintains  a  personnel 
referral  sen/ice  to  assist  our  newspap¬ 
ers.  Send  us  your  resume  and  we  will 
use  it  to  fulfill  inquiries  from  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  market.  Anyone  may  partici¬ 
pate  but  distance  is  often  a  factor  in 
placement.  New  England  Newspapers 
Association,  Personnel  Referral 
Service,  70  Washington  Street,  Salem, 
MA  01970. _ 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Beaumont  Enterprise,  69,000 
Daily  and  80,000  Sunday,  has  an 
opportunity  available  for  an  individual 
with  strong  leadership  skills.  Will  be 
responsible  for  a  staff  that  includes 
zone  supen/isors,  district  managers  and 
part  time  help  as  well  as  an  all  adult 
carrier  force.  Send  resume,  including 
salary  history,  to  Steve  Lillie,  Circula¬ 
tion  Director,  Beaumont  Enterprise,  PO 
Box  3071,  Beaumont,  TX  77704. 

ZONE  MANAGER-  Florida's  most  prog¬ 
ressive  daily  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  an  ambitious  self-motivated  person 
to  supervise  six  district  managers.  Must 
be  strong  on  service  and  follow  through. 
Excellent  advancement  opportunities. 
First  year  income  low  $20's.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Dave  Still¬ 
well,  City  Home  Delivery  Manager, 
Circulation  Dept.,  News  Journal  Corp., 
PO  Box  431,  Daytona  Beach,  FL 
32015. 

ZONE  MANAGER 

Highly  motivated  individual  needed  to 
lead  our  North  County  zone.  Must  tse 
good  with  the  basics  and  have  proven 
track  record.  Tremendous  potential 
market.  Salary,  bonus,  complete  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to  Erik  (jets.  Home 
Delivery  Manager,  Santa  Barbara  News- 
Press,  PO  Drawer  NN,  Santa  Barbara, 
CA  93101. 

,  1987 


HELP  WANTED _ 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  SALES  AND  PROMO¬ 
TION  MANAGER.  The  circulation 
department  of  our  Zone  2  41,000  daily 
is  seeking  an  individual  to  manage  all 
aspects  of  circulation  sales  and 
promotion. 

Candidates  will  bring  creativity  and 
spark  to  an  already  successful  sales 
operation.  Tell  us  how  you  will  continue 
our  growth  in  this  competitive  market. 
Interested  applicants  send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Box  2068,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYST-  with  Pascal 
or  C  experience  to  work  on  pagination 
products  for  the  newspaper  industry. 
Experience  with  PC,  data  base  routine 
(like  Strive)  required.  Prior  experience- 
with  editorial  or  ad  systems  a  plus. 
Salary  plus  bonus  keyed  to  product 
success. 

PRODUCT  AND  APPLICATIONS  MANA¬ 
GER  or  PC  based  newspaper  layout  and 
pagination  products.  Some  prior 
computer  experience  required.  Should 
be  a  knowledgeable  PC  user,  some  prior 
programming  or  applications  develop¬ 
ment  (Dbase,  Xywrite,  formats,  etc.) 
Experience  or  college  training  would  be 
very  helpful.  Salary  plus  sales  related 
bonus. 

SYSTEM  MANAGER/TECHNICAL 
SUPPORT  maintain  in  house  PC 
network  and  customer  systems.  Ad  and 
modified  software  applications 
(Xywrite,  Kman,  etc.).  Assist  with 
preparation  of  customer  systems. 
Experience  with  assembly,  removal  of 
PC  boards  and  components  and  some 
programming  experience  or  college 
training  required. 

Some  part  time  and  summmer  openings 
available.  We  also  need  systems 
assemblers  for  afternoon  and  weekend 
work  now  and  during  the  summer.  Send 
resume  to: 

Information  Engineering 
7  Railroad  Ave. 

Bedford,  MA  01730. 

PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
We're  planning  to  convert  our  front  end 
system  in  the  immediate  future  to  SI  I 
and  need  a  versatile  system's  manager. 
This  challenging  position  includes 
management  of  the  systems  operations 
staff  and  coordination  of  the  editorial, 
classified,  and  production  application. 
Good  interpersonnel  skills  and  a  trouble 
shooter  instincts  a  must.  No  regular 
travel  required.  We  offer  a  competitive 
compensation  package.  Since  our 
conversion  is  ambitious,  mail  your 
resume  to  Mr.  Raymond  L.  Gover, 
Publisher,  The  Harrisburg  Patriot- 
News,  812  King  Blvd.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

A  PROGRESSIVE  AND  AGGRESSIVE 
31,000-plus  daily  in  the  southwest  and 
on  the  border  is  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  copy  editor  who  can  work  the 
slot,  knows  a  good  headline  when  he  or 
she  sees  one,  can  improve  copy  editors' 
work  and  who  is  aware  of  deadline. 
Reply  to  PO  Box  20,  EL  Paso,  TX, 
79999. 


ASSISTANT  COPY  EDITOR 
Veteran  news  person  to  edit  copy, 
assign  stories,  supervise  and  develop 
reporting  staff.  Require  daily  newspaper 
experience  in  reporting,  editing  and 
staff  supervision.  Send  resume  to: 

Lesher  Communications,  Inc. 

Personnel  Dept. /Judy 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 
INVESTOR'S  DAILY  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  business  and  financial 
editor  who's  ready  for  a  fresh  approach 
to  the  subject.  We're  a  fast-growing 
national  newspaper  which  utilizes  a 
sophisticated  database  and  computer 
graphics  to  complement  a  hard-working 
editorial  staff.  Applicant  should  have 
five  to  ten  years  of  big-city  or  national 
experience,  a  familiarity  with  the 
securities  markets  and  be  willing  to 
relocate  to  Los  Angeles  immediately. 
The  position  involves  supervising  a 
team  of  reporters,  handling  wire  copy 
and  assisting  in  daily  production  with  a 
highly  advanced  editorial  system.  Long 
hours  and  hard  work  guaranteed. 

We  offer  top  pay,  good  benefits  and 
working  conditions  and  a  chance  to 
participate  in  the  growth  of  a  national 
business  and  financial  newspaper  that 
intends  to  be  the  best.  Please  send 
resume  and  references  to  Stephen  Fox, 
Investor's  Daily,  1941  Armacost  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90025.  Do  not  call. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR:  Immedi- 
ate  opening  on  the  5  p.m.  Sunday- 
Thursday  shift  for  a  well-versed  editor 
with  experience  in  handling  local  staff 
and  copy  and  page  layouts.  This  is  a 
liaison  position,  working  with  both  news 
and  city  desks,  and  handling  a  prolific 
staff  in  an  intensely  competitive  state 
capital  metro  market.  We're  a  30,000 
P.M.  daily  that  plays  a  lot  bigger  than 
our  size.  If  you  think  you  can  fit  in,  send 
page  samples,  resume  and  a  letter 
covering  your  experiences  and  your 
expectations  for  the  future  tO:  William 
M.  Dowd,  Managing  Editor,  The  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News,  Box  15000,  Albany,  NY 
12212.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

COPY  EDITOR  SLOT 
Strong  copy  editor  with  slot  and  layout 
experience  needed  as  key  person  on 
fast-paced  news  desk.  Language,  news 
judgment  and  leadership  skills  vital.  If 
you  have  the  experience,  send  resume 
and  letter  to  Barbara  Herrera,  AME,  The 
Tribune,  PO  Box  191,  San  Diego,  CA 
92112. 

COPY  EDITOR 

A  20,000-  circulation  daily  near  Jersey 
Shore  needs  a  strong  copy  editor. 
Successful  applicant  will  have  a 
command  of  the  language,  be  able  to 
save  poorly  written  copy,  write  appeal¬ 
ing  headlines,  and  lay  out  attractive 
pages.  Two  years  of  experience 
required.  Ability  to  work  with  reporters- 
and  to  help  make  them  oetter-  is  also  a 
requirement.  If  you  have  high  standards 
for  yourself  and  your  paper,  we  would 
like  to  talk  to  you.  Good  starting  salary, 
benefits.  Send  a  letter  and  resume  to 
Charles  Triblehorn,  The  Register,  1 
Register  Plaza,  Shrewsbury,  NJ  07701. 

COPY  EDITOR-  Furniture/Today,  the 
furniture  industry's  leading  weekly 
newspaper,  is  seeking  a  copy  editor. 
Duties  include  editing  all  staff  gener¬ 
ated  copy,  some  rewriting  and  main¬ 
taining  in-house  system  manual.  Will 
work  directly  for  the  publication's 
managing  editors.  Candidates  should 
have  at  least  three  years  of  journalism 
experience.  Newspaper  is  flagship  of  a 
successful  and  rapidly  growing  publica¬ 
tions  group.  Accepting  applications 
from  Zones  2,  3,  and  4  only.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Copy 
Editor.  Box  2754,  High  Point,  NC 
27261. _ 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
Midsize  daily.  Excellent  word  skills  for  7 
person  metro  desk.  Layout,  headline 
writing,  copy  editing.  Prefer  2  years 
experience  reporting/editing  at  daily. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  to  Assis¬ 
tant  Managing  Editor,  Press  &  Sun 
Bulietin,  Box  1270,  Binghamton,  NY 
13902. 
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HELP  WANTED 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF:  experienced  news 
editor  to  manage  night  desk  for  SOM, 
Zone  3  daily  now  redesigning  with  pagi¬ 
nation  around  the  corner.  We  are  the 
leading  newspaper  in  a  very  competitive 
market,  just  voted  most  excellent  in  our 
state.  We  require  a  serious  manager 
with  the  drive  and  determination  to 
continue  that  excellence.  Outstanding 
benefits  and  work  atmosphere  in  one  of 
the  best  regions  of  the  country  to  work 
and  live.  Resume  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to  Box  2077,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS—  New  Hampshire’s 
statewide  paper  has  night  desk  open¬ 
ings  at  top  pay.  2  years  experience, 
proven  editing  and  layout  ability  under 
tight  deadines  essential.  No  phone 
calls.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  C. 
Perkins,  M.E.,  The  Union  Leader,  PO 
Box  780,  Manchester,  NH  03105. 


BUREAU  CHIEF 

World's  largest  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  publication  seeks  bureau  chief  to 
oversee  14  reporters  covering  advertis¬ 
ing,  marketing  and  the  media.  Must 
have  ability  to  manage  people  and 
direct  news  and  feature  coverage  for  the 
publication’s  largest  bureau.  Should 
have  ability  to  meet  deadlines,  edit 
copy  and  have  a  strong  news  sense. 
Some  management  experience,  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  field,  and  a  strong  reporting 
background  preferred.  Send  resume  to 
Dennis  Chase,  Executive  Editor,  Adver¬ 
tising  Age,  740  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago, 
IL  60611.  No  phone  calls  please.  EOE 
M/F/H/V. 


ASST  METRO  EDITOR 
Midsized  Knight-Ridder  sunbelt  news¬ 
paper  is  looking  for  editing  talent.  The 
person  we’re  interested  in  has  some 
experience  working  with  reporters  and 
superb  language  skills.  Send  resume  tO: 

Managing  Editor/News 
Macon  Telegraph  &  News 
PO  Box  4167 
Macon,  GA 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  small  daily  PM  newspaper.  Prefer 
some  experience  but  a  recent 
journalism  graduate  would  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Knowledge  of  phoiography 
preferred.  Please  send  resume  includ¬ 
ing  education,  experience,  references 
and  clips  to  Box  2055,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


ASSISTANT  DESIGN  DIRECTOR  is 
needed  at  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 
Telegraph,  circulation  100,000-plus. 
Need  person  with  several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  working  with  news,  photo  and  art 
department.  Must  show  very  strong 
design  and  editing  skills.  Would  assist 
with  managing  a  10-person  design  desk 
in  would  do  to  day  design  work.  No 
calls.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Terri 
Fleming,  Design  Direcor,  PO  Box  1779, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901. 


HELP  WANTED 


BUSINESS  WRITERS-FurnitureToday, 
the  funiture  industry’s  leading  weekly 
newspaper  is  seeking  full-time  business 
writers  .  Responsibilities  include  break¬ 
ing  news  as  well  as  tracking  and  analyz¬ 
ing  major  product  segments  of  the  $35 
billion  a  year  business.  Candidates 
should  be  ambitious  and  energetic  and 
have  at  least  3  years  of  journalism 
experience  as  well  as  a  strong  desire  to 
specialize  in  business  writing.  Must  be 
willing  to  relocate  and  to  travel.  News¬ 
paper  is  flagship  of  a  successsful  and 
rapidly  growing  publications  group. 
Accepting  applications  from  Zones  2, 
3,  and  4  only.  Send  resume  and  salarv 
requirements  to  Business  Writer,  pO 
Box  2754,  High  Point,  NC.  27261. 


CHALLENGING  assignment  editors 
position  on  national  boating  monthly 
newspaper.  Oversee  5  regional  editions, 
staff  and  free-lance  reporters.  Active, 
busy  job  similar  to  city  editors  position 
on  a  daily.  Shape  stories  and  coverage 
in  office  with  river  view  in  southeastern 
Connecticut.  Boating  knowledge 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  clips  or 
tearsheets  to  Editorial  Director,  Sound¬ 
ings,  Essex,  CT  06426. 


CITY  EDITOR  wanted  for  Texas  Gulf 
Coast  daily  newspaper  (circ.  8500) 
experience  in  layout  required.  Send 
clips,  resume  to  Andy  Heines,  Box 
1551,  Bay  City,  TX  77414,  (409) 
245-5555. 


CONSERVATIVE  EDITORIAL  writer  for 
major  West  coast  daily.  Remarkable 
opportunity.  Box  2043,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
Immediate  opening  to  be  the  principal 
writer  for  our  weekly  BUSINESS 
MONDAY  tabloid.  Outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  produce  quality  cover  of 
stories,  news  and  features  for  this 
successful  and  growing  supplement  to 
our  daily  newspaper.  Highly  diversified 
business/industrial  community  in  a 
strong  economic  climate  with  very  low 
unemployment.  A.M.  40,000.  Send 
resume,  clippings,  salary  requirements 
to  Bill  Schultz,  Editor;  Intelligencer 
Journal,  8  W.  King  St.,  Lancaster,  PA 
17603. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Plain  Dealer  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
seeks  experienced  copy  editors.  Applic¬ 
ant  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  a 
strong  command  of  the  language  and 
the  ability  to  write  bright,  accurate 
headlines.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Contact:  William  C.  Barnard, 
The  Plain  Dealer,  1801  Superior  Ave,, 
Cleveland,  OH  44114. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  (805) 
687-6000.  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list. 


WANTED 


TOUGH  MINDED  JOURNALISTS 


Manhattan  Lawyer,  a  new  weekly  newspaper  published  by 
the  American  Lawyer  Newspapers  Group,  needs  aggres¬ 
sive  reporters  with  courthouse/law/city  hall/politics/ 
business  experience.  Deadline  oriented,  investigative 
skills,  sharp  writing.  Familiarity  with  New  York  courts  and/or 
politics  a  plus.  Also  need  top  flight  copy  editors.  Highly 
competitive  salaries  for  all  positions.  Send  resume  and  no 
more  than  five  clips  to:  Barbara  Lyne,  Manhattan  Lawyer, 
600  Third  Ave,  New  York,  NY  10016.  No  phone  calls 
please. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1987 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $5.50  per  line  1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.90  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.10  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.00  per  insertion  lor  box  service.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  lor  box  sen/ice. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesd.  ,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$80  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$75  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  ft  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  6,  1987 
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‘One  Year  □ 

Two  Years  □ 

Three  Years  □  I 

52  Issues— $40.00 

104  Issues— $73.00  156  Issues— $96.00  1 

(You  save  $7.00) 

(You  save  $24.00) 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1987  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  nov  ,  1986) 
1987  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April,  1987) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1987  Edition  $60  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $55.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $75  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  ot  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1987  Edition  $60  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $55.00  each _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $75  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _  _  ^  .  _ Title _ 

Company  _  _ _ 

Nature  of  Business  _  _  _ _ 

Address  .  .  _ Ste./Apt _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


I 


Enclose  this  card 
with  your  payment. 
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HELP  WANTED 


GROWING  PROGRESSIVE  6  day  daily 
in  Zone  7  seeks  experienced  reporter  or 
copy  editor  looking  for  move  up  to  news 
editor  position  the  number  2  spot  in  the 
newsroom.  Strong  weekly  candidates 
will  be  considered.  Editing  skills  and 
ability  to  develop  story  ideas  and  lead 
staff  essential.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  2079, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROW  WITH  FLORIDA 
We  want  talented  and  experienced  desk 
people  and  reporters  who  want  chance 
to  be  creative  and  competitive  in  a  mid 
sized  beach  city  newspaper  that’s 
upgrading  its  staff.  Florida  is  growing 
and  so  will  you  as  a  member  of  our  staff. 
Box  2052,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 
Growing  50,000  AM  daily  in  coastal 
city  needs  experienced  editor  with  flair 
for  designing  eye-catching  feature 
pages,  strong  editing  skills  and  sound 
news  judgment.  Will  supervise  6  person 
lifestyle  staff  producing  daily  and 
Sunday  lifestyle  section,  plus  weekly 
food,  amusements,  “Neighbors"  and  tv 
sections.  Strong  emphasis  on  local 
movie  production  industry.  Send 
resume,  5-7  layout  samples  to  John 
Meyer,  Managing  Editor,  Wilmington 
Morning  Star,  PO  Box  840,  Wilmington, 
NC  28402. 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR.  Creative,  imagina¬ 
tive  editor  sought  for  quarterly  alumni 
magazine,  other  publications  of  highly 
selective  liberal  arts  college  90  mins, 
from  NYC,  Philadelphia.  Competitive 
salary,  excellent  benefits,  day  care 
available.  Send  letter,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Bernard  R.  Carman.  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  PA  18042.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Do  you  believe  the  editorial  department 
is  part  of  the  whole  paper?  Do  you  like 
communicating  with  the  management, 
sales  and  other  departments  at  the 
paper?  Do  you  feel  that  editorial  is  part 
of  a  team  effort  in  the  success  of  the 
paper?  Do  you  feel  that  issues  should  be 
addressed  editorially  in  a  doctrinaire  or 
individual  merit  basis?  Are  you  more  of 
a  moderate  than  liberal  politically  and 
socially?  If  you  are  currently  in  an 
editorial  position  where  the  atmosphere 
is  lacking  for  these  ingredients  or  think 
you  are  ready  to  make  a  step  into 
management,  this  Northeast  weekly 
wants  to  hear  from  you.  We  are  estab¬ 
lished  and  respected  at  a  good  circula¬ 
tion  covering  a  large  geographic  area  in 
a  growth  market.  We  need  a  team  player 
to  complement  the  staff  here.  One  who 
is  not  afraid  to  step  out  of  the  old  news¬ 
paper  “rules"  of  operation.  Good  salary 
and  benefits  package.  Send  resume  and 
copy  of  writing  style  with  salary  history 
to  Box  2031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  5,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  southern  Zone  2.  3  person 
staff.  Farm  and  tourist  area  near  major 
cities.  Send  resume  to  Box  2053, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  Century  old  weekly 
in  upstate  New  York's  historic  Mohawk 
Valley.  A  blend  of  aggressive  reporting 
and  community  oriented  news.  We 
supply  the  support;  and  you  provide  the 
fire.  This  newspaper  is  affiliated  with  a 
group  of  other  weeklies  and  a  daily  that 
put  a  premium  on  hard  work  and  excel¬ 
lence.  No  place  for  the  timid  or  medio¬ 
cre.  Write  to  Tony  Benjamin,  PO  Box 
640,  Amsterdam,  NY  12010.  Or  call 
(518)  843-1100. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  daily  PM. 
Community-oriented  publication  need 
person  to  edit,  lay-out  brightly  six-day 
daily,  5  years  experience.  Send  resume, 
salary  history,  recommendations  imme- 
diately  to  Box  2063,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  6  1987 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURE  EDITOR 

40,000  PM  daily  in  southern  Michigan 
seeks  editor  of  feature  section.  We  want 
someone  who  can  combine  good  story 
ideas  with  creative  page  design  to 
produce  a  top  knotch  feature  section. 
Experienced  in  editing  and  page  layout 
a  must.  Send  resume,  layouts  and 
statement  on  what  a  good  feature 
section  should  include  to  Box  2082, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FILM  WRITER-lf  you  are  a  critic  AND  a 
reporter  who  wants  to  cover  film  from  its 
capital,  we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  You 
will  be  reviewing  the  new  movies  as  well 
as  keeping  up  with  the  industry  and 
interviewing  its  movers  and  shakers.  P 
you  have  at  least  3-5  years’  experience, 
send  us  a  resume,  clips  of  reviews  and 
other  writing  and  a  letter  telling  us  why 
our  readers  would  want  to  know  what 
you  think  of  the  latest  Stallone  movie. 
Send  material  to  Jane  Amari,  AME 
Features.  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles. 
PO  Box  4200,  Woodland  Hills,  CA 
91365-4200. 


EAGLE  EYE,  deadline  minded  perfec¬ 
tionist  needed  for  job  as  evening  repor¬ 
ter.  In  addition  to  general  assignment, 
duties  entail  some  layout,  page  check¬ 
ing  and  copy  editing.  Please  send 
resume  and  clips  to  Byron  Gray,  Vero 
Beach  Press  Journal,  PO  Box  1268, 
Vero  Beach,  FL  32961. 


HELP  WANTED 


COPY  EDITOR 

Award-winning  13.000-plus  daily  and 
Sunday  paper  seeks  person  with  design 
and  editing  ability  for  copy  desk. 
College  town  just  an  hour  away  from 
New  Orleans.  Write  managing  editor 
Dennis  Gruse  at  Daily  Star.  P.O.  1149, 
and  Hammond,  LA  70404,  or  call 
(504)  345-2333. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  metro  NY  AM  daily. 
Excellent  editing,  headline  and  layout 
skills  a  must.  1  year  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume  to  Box  2087, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXTENSION  COMMUNICATIONS 
SPECIALIST  PRINT.  Office  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  communications  and  Extension 
Education,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign.  Available  July  1. 
Writing  and  editing  print  releases, 
developing/maintaining  media  contacts 
and  planning/coordinating  multi-media 
Extension  programs.  B.S,  in  ag.  ag 
communications  or  journalism 
communication  required;  at  least  3 
years  experience  with  media  or  ag  infor¬ 
mation  unit.  Ag'Extension  background 
preferred.  Full-time,  academic  profes¬ 
sional  appointment.  Send  resume  and 
letter  of  interest,  by  June  22,  to:  Ray 
Woodis,  65  Mumford  Hall,  1301  West 
Gregory  Drive,  Urbana,  IL  61801.  UlUC 
is  an  Affirmative  Action  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR 

Zone  2,  30M  daily  is  looking  tor  an 
editor  to  fill  the  top  spot  in  our  news¬ 
room,  We  have  a  relatively  small  staff 
but  a  good  area  for  news.  We  seek  a 
hands-on.  shirt-sleeve  newsroom  leader 
who  can  build  on  solid  foundation  we 
have  created.  We're  a  local  newspaper, 
and  we  seek  someone  who  is  committed 
and  concerned  about  our  readers  and 
local  news.  Possibly  you  are  a  number  2 
or  3  in  your  present  operation.  We  have 
a  good  compensation  package  for  the 
right  individual.  Resume,  salary  history 
and  other  information  to  Box  2054, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  two-edition  morning  daily  in 
Michigan  who  believes  local  news' 
editorials  are  king.  Award  winner  needs 
leadership  from  shirt-sleeve  manager 
who  welcomes  high  visibility  in  two 
college  communities.  Your  cover  letter 
and  accompaniments  should  convince 
us  that  we  need  your  $30,000  package 
on  our  management  team.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  Box  2040,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ANTIQUE  WEEKLY  wants  some  free¬ 
lance  writers  in  Mid  Atlantic  states  from 
New  York  to  South  Carolina.  Write  Don 
Johnson.  AntiqueWeek,  PO  Box  5001, 
Leesburg,  VA  22075  or  call  l-(800) 
428-4156  for  information. 


The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  (F.A.O.) 
invites  applications  for  a  post  of 

INFORMATION  OFFICER 

at  its  Headquarters  in  Rome 

•  Responsibilities:  Write  press  releases,  newsfeatures  and  other  material  on 
the  world  food  situation  and  other  issues  of  interest  to  the  organization.  Edit 
English-language  copy.  Draft  speeches  and  interviews.  Respond  to  queries 
from  media  representatives  and  develop  good  working  relations  with  reporters 
and  editors.  Attend  and  cover  FAO  meetings  in  Rome  and  outside. 

•  Requirements:  University  degree  in  journalism  or  related  fields.  Five  years’ 
professional  experience  as  journalist,  editor  or  writer.  Extensive  knowledge 
of  English  and  limited  knowledge  (Level  B)  of  French  or  Spanish.  Ability  to 
express  clearly  issues  in  a  variety  of  subjects  and  address  both  specialized  and 
non-specialized  audiences.  Ability  to  work  in  harmony  with  people  of  dif¬ 
ferent  national  and  cultural  background. 

•  Benefits:  relocation,  tax  free  salary,  cost  of  living  adjustment,  education 
grant  and  other  benefits  of  International  Civil  Service. 

Please  send  detailed  curriculum  vitae  not  later  than  8  July  1987  quoting  VA 
348-GII  to:  CENTRAL  RECRUITMENT  -  F.A.O.  -  Via  delle  Terme  di 
Caracalla,  00153  Rome  Italy. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR 

News  Editor  strong  on  layout  and 
punchy,  accurate  headlines  needed  to 
join  fast  paced  New  York  Post  desk. 
Write:  James  Fabris,  Managing  Editor. 
210  South  St.,  New  York,  NY  10002. 


EDITOR-WRITER  for  national,  non¬ 
profit,  public  interest  organization. 
Editor  of  NUCLEUS,  130,000  circula¬ 
tion  quarterly  addressing  arms  control, 
energy  policy,  nuclear  power  safety, 
environmental  and  other  issues.  Editor 
and  co-writer  on  briefing  papers, 
reports,  books,  op-eds.  Must  have 
strong  language,  editing  skills  and 
penchant  for  accuracy,  work  well  in 
collegial  atmosphere.  Competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  to:  Tom  Gardner,  Director  of 
Communications,  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists,  26  Church  St.,  Cambridge, 
MA  02238.  Deadline  July  1,  1987. 
Starts  August  1 . 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
If  you  like  competition  and  a  challenge, 
there  is  opportunity  in  a  41,000  a.m.  in 
southcentral  PA.  Our  next  M.E.  will  be 
solid  in  production,  design  and 
management  skills.  You  may  be  a  city 
editor  on  a  larger  paper  now  or  a  M.E. 
on  a  smaller  daily.  Tell  us  what  you  have 
to  offer.  Resume,  writing  samples  and 
cover  letter  to  Sam  Fosdick,  Executive 
Editor,  York  Daily  Record,  1750  Indust¬ 
rial  Highway  York,  PA  17402. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Large  chain  of  weekly  and  bi-weekly- 
newspapers.  300,000  circulation  in 
Chicago  metro  area. 

Resumes  to: 

Nicholaas  Van  Hevelingen 
Pulitzer-Lerner  Newspapers 
7519  N.  Ashland  Ave. 

Chicago,  IL  60626 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Small  Zone  4  daily  needs  a  shirt-sleeve 
editor  to  breathe  life  into  a  stagnant 
product.  Candidate  must  be  creative 
and  people  oriented  ano  know  news 
from  top  to  bottom.  Pay.  benefits,  work¬ 
ing  and  living  environment  excellent. 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  a  professional 
to  shine  in  a  growing  news  organization 
that  is  among  the  best  in  the  country. 
Strong  news  staff  needs  only  leader¬ 
ship.  Send  a  letter  about  yourself, 
resume  and  present  salary  to  Box  2086, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


METRO  EDITOR 

The  News  Tribune  (Tacoma,  WA) 
McClatchy  newspaper’s  newest  morning 
newspaper  seeks  a  pro  to  head  its  local 
news  gathering  effort.  You’d  direct 
nearly  50  staffers  in  an  exciting, 
competitive  metro  market.  This  is  a  key 
job  demanding  broad  news  supervisory 
experience.  Resumes  to  Norman  Bell, 
Managing  Editor,  PO  Box  11000,  Taco¬ 
ma,  WA  98411. 


MUSIC  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  a  seasoned  newspaper 
person  to  review  and  report  on  a  busy 
classical  music,  opera  and  dance 
scene.  Daily  newspaper  experience  is  a 
must.  Send  resume  and  clippings  to 
Robert  Butler,  Arts  &  Entertainment 
Editor,  Kansas  City  Star,  1729  Grand, 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108. 

NEWS  EDITOR  sought  by  21,000 
circulation  afternoon  daily  on  Northern 
California  coast.  Responsibilities 
include  evaluating  wire  copy  and  laying 
out  pages,  with  assistance  of  2-person 
copy  desk.  Individual  should  be  a  team 
player,  with  a  flair  for  page  design  as 
well  as  solid  news  judgment.  Desk 
experience  required.  Please  send 
resume,  references  and  samples  of 
page  layout  to  Jerry  Post,  Times- 
Standard,  PO  Box  3580,  Eureka,  CA 
95502. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

PAGE  DESIGNER  for  the  business 
section  is  needed  for  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  Telegraph,  circulation 
100,000-plus.  Person  must  have  sever¬ 
al  years’  layout  and  editing  experience 
Looking  for  someone  with  Macintosh 
experience  to  work  on  10-person  design 
desk.  No  calls.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Terri  Fleming,  Design  Director,  PO 
Box  1779,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80901. 


Photo  Editor 
Designer/Illustrator 
Information  Graphic  Artist 
Classical  Music  Critic 
City  Editor 
Editorial  Writer 

JOB  BANK  has  immediate  openings  for 
the  above  positions.  Applicants  must 
have  4  years  of  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  The  photo  editing  job  is  with  a 
large  East  Coast  magazine,  designer 
and  artist  jobs  are  with  a  large  West 
Coast  daily,  the  critics  position  is  with  a 
100,000  circ.  daily,  the  city  editor  job 
is  with  a  East  Coast  daily  and  the  editor¬ 
ial  job  is  with  a  Midwest  daily.  If  you’re 
interested  in  these  jobs,  send  your 
resume  to  JOB  BANK,  2615  River  Rd., 
Suite  7,  Cinnaminson,  NJ  08077  or 
call  Director  Debra  Bissinger  at  (609) 
786-1910.  There  are  no  referral  fees  if 
you  qualify  for  the  above  position. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Copy  traffic,  scheduling,  mechanicals, 
budget  monitoring.  2  plus  years  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter  to  Betsy  Buffington,  M.E.,  Boston 
Magazine,  300  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Boston,  MA  02115. 


REPORTER 

30,000  Zone  5  PM  has  immediate 
opening  for  experienced  law 
enforcement/courts  reporter  to  cover 
breaking  news  and  explore  broader 
issues  relating  to  criminal  justice 
system.  Degree,  2-3  years  experience 
required;  legal,  research  background 
helpful.  Box  2059,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

We’re  growing.  We  need  experienced 
reporters  willing  and  able  to  learn  to 
report  hard  news  on  business.  Start  as  a 
reporter,  great  potential  for  advance  to 
editor  and  beyond.  You  must  be  a  self¬ 
starter,  capable  of  discovering  stories, 
following  leads  and  researching  the 
facts.  All  by  telephone.  To  apply  for  this 
unique  opportunity,  rush  your  resume  to 
Personnel  Department  E,  Crittenden 
News  Service  Inc.,  Box  1150,  Novato, 
CA  94948. 


REPORTER-weekly  New  Jersey  news¬ 
paper  group  needs  experienced  govern¬ 
ment  reporter.  Up  to  2  years  experience 
in  covering  county  government  would  be 
ideal.  Send  resume,  clips  and  a  letter 
telling  us  about  yourself.  Box  2078, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR 

Leading  publisher  has  attractive  oppor¬ 
tunity  tor  strong  writer/editor  for  month¬ 
ly  business  magazine.  Convienance 
store  or  other  merchandising  manage¬ 
ment  experience  helpful.  Submit 
resume  to  Newport  Publications,  PO 
Box  W,  Newport  Beach,  CA  92658. 


SUNSHINE,  the  Sunday  magazine  of 
the  News/Sun  Sentinel,  is  seeking  a 
staff  writer  who  can  produce  a  wide 
range  of  investigative  and  human  inter¬ 
est  stories,  profiles,  consumer  guides, 
travel  articles,  etc.  Only  writers  with  an 
exceptionally  strong  background  in 
magazine  and  feature  writing  will  be 
considered.  Applicants  should  submit  a 
resume  and  recent  samples  of  their 
work  to:  John  Parkyn,  Sunshine  Maga¬ 
zine,  PO  Box  14430,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
FL  33302. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER  for  weekly  national  trade 
newspaper  covering  the  television 
industries.  Send  resume  to  Editor, 
Multichannel  News,  300  S.  Jackson, 
Denver,  CO  80209. 


REPORTERS —  Bright,  energetic,  inde¬ 
pendent,  for  bureau  positions.  Jobs 
include  great  beats:  industry,  higher 
education,  Indian  reservation.  Seaway, 
in  addition  to  community  news.  Compe¬ 
titive  salary,  full  benefits.  Write:  Repor¬ 
ters,  Watertown  Daily  Times,  Water- 
town,  NY  13601. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Sebring  News,  a  New  York  Times 
Company,  seeks  a  sports  writer  to  cover 
Avon  Park  and  produce  section  for  Avon 
Park  Sun.  Must  be  independent  self¬ 
starter,  have  ability  to  design  and  layout 
sports  section,  take  pictures,  know¬ 
ledge  of  editorial  front  end  system  help¬ 
ful  but  unnecessary.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  through  New  York 
Times  Company.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Andy  Hall,  Sebring  News,  2714  S.E. 
Lakeview  Dr.,  Sebring,  FL  33870. 
(813)  385-6155. 


STRINGERS  WANTED 
Macintosh  Today,  a  new  PCW  publica¬ 
tion,  wants  stringers  nationwide  to  con¬ 
tribute  news  and  features  on  a  regular 
basis.  We  cover  the  Macintosh  product 
line  and  related  news  for  readers  and 
businesses.  Rates  negotiable.  Send 
clips  to  Maggie  Canon,  Macintosh  To¬ 
day,  501  Second  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94107. 


SUNDAY  EXCITEMENT 
The  Courier-News,  a  Gannett  newspap¬ 
er  in  Central  New  Jersey,  is  adding  staff 
to  launch  a  Sunday  edition.  Among  the 
openings: 

SUNDAY  EDITOR  to  coordinate  Sunday 
planning  and  run  Saturday  news  desk. 

GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR  to  help  plan 
overall  design  of  the  newspaper,  do 
illustrations  and  infographics  and  over¬ 
see  small  art  staff. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR  to  direct  staff 
Handling  daily  and  Sunday  sections. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  to  help 
plan,  edit  and  lay  out  sports  coverage 
from  prep  to  pro. 

We  are  looking  for  creative,  enthusias¬ 
tic,  hard  working  and  experienced 
hands-on  supervisors  who  can  do  the 
job  themselves  as  well  as  direct  others. 
In  addition  to  the  positions  above,  we 
will  have  other  reporting,  editing  and 
photo  openings. 

The  Courier-News  has  a  circulation  of 
53,000  in  a  highly  competitive  news¬ 
paper  market  one  hour  from  New  York 
City.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  hard 
word,  high  excitement  and  professional 
challenge  that  goes  with  creating  a  new 
newspaper,  send  a  resume,  tearsheets 
and  letter  describing  your  strengths  to 
Charles  Nutt,  Executive  Editor,  The 
Courier-News,  PO  Box  6600,  Bridgewa¬ 
ter,  NJ  08807.  For  more  information 
call  (201)  722-8800. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  competitive  PM  daily. 
Handle  two  slow  speed  wires  on  small 
Harris  System  to  produce  6-8  deadline 
pages  daily  plus  advance  feature  pages. 
Strong  layout,  lively  headlines,  sound 
news  judgment  essential.  Heavy  work¬ 
load  includes  some  local  copy  editing. 
Reply  to  Editor,  Manchester  Herald,  PO 
Box  591,  Manchester,  CT  06040. 


WIRE  SERVICE  REPORTER 
50  year  old  Southern  California  regional 
wire  sen/ice  seeks  reporters  for  coverage 
of  top  news  in  one  of  the  worlds  largest 
news  markets.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Bob  Lauffer,  Editor,  City  News 
Service,  Suite  1905,  6255  Sunset 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90028. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  NEWS/SUN  SENTINEL  is  accept¬ 
ing  applications  for  the  position  of 
music  writer.  This  writer  must  be  both 
critic  and  reporter,  and  cover  the  entire 
spectrum  of  contemporary  music:  pop, 
rock,  jazz  and  country.  Applicants  must 
have  a  minimum  of  3  years  employment 
on  a  daily  newspaper,  with  experience 
in  both  entertainment  writing  and 
reporting.  A  strong  musical  background 
is  essential.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
John  Dolen,  Entertainment  Editor, 
News/Sun  Sentinel  Co.,  PO  Box  14430, 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33302. _ 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News  is  looking 
for  substitute  copy  editors  to  work  a 
variety  of  shifts.  Those  hired  will  be 
versatile,  fast  and  experienced.  Submit 
resume  and  references  to  Tom  Livings¬ 
ton,  Managing  Editor  Box  7788, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19101. 

WASHINGTON 

CORRESPONDENT 

Large  newspaper  group  has  opening  for 
regional  reporter  to  cover  congress, 
federal  agencies  in  its  Washington 
Bureau.  Minimum  3  years  hard  news 
experience  required.  Resume  and  clips 
tO:  Editor,  PO  Box  76(J8,  Washington, 

DC  20044. _ 

WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  SECURE  the  jour¬ 
nalism  position  you  want.  Free  Market¬ 
ing  Report.  Write:  Northwest  Marketing, 
Box  3658-J,  Lacey.  WA  98503. 


WIRE  EDITOR  needed  for  fast  paced, 
award  winning  16,000  circulation 
daily.  Should  have  experience  in  layout, 
ability  to  select  top  stories  on  state, 
national  and  world  levels,  and  an  eye  for 
good  photo.  Contact  Fred  Bandy,  The 
Daily  Iberian,  New  Iberia,  LA  (318) 

365-6773. _ 

New  England  newspapers  need  repor¬ 
ters,  photographers,  managers.  Reach 
them  thru  the  New  England  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  low  cost  Placement  Service. 
For  information  call  (617)  437-5610 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER  for  4  color 
web  offset  commercial  printing  plant. 
24  hour  6  day  per  week  non  union  shop. 
Presently  operates  3  Harris  V-15  press 
lines  and  1  new  21"  Goss  HV  press. 
$40K  per  year  range  plus  fringes 
depending  upon  qualifications.  Send 
detailed  resume  including  salary  history 
to.  Mark  Korzelius,  General  Manager, 
Buffalo  News  Press  Inc.,  PO  Box  1453, 
Buffalo,  NY  14240. _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

PHOTOGRAPHER  NEEDED  for  a  small 
urban  daily  in  Zone  3.  Entry  level  open¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  samiples  to  Box 
2084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

WRITERS/PHOTOGRAPHERS  needed 
for  first  class  monthly  publication  to 
provide  coverage  of  personalities  and 
events  involving  rapidly  growing  antique 
motorcycle  movement.  Sharp  color  and 
B&W  photos  needed  as  well  as  feature 
and  semi-technical  editorial  coverage. 
Top  pay  for  material.  Send  examples  of 
work  to  Bill  Mitchell,  Managing  Editor, 
VINTAGE  MOUNTS  Magazine,  3001 
St.  Augustine  Rd.  Jacksonville  FL 
32207. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN  for  Zone  6, 
large  metropolitan  newspaper.  Will  be 
responsible  for  total  mailroom  opera¬ 
tions  including  the  maintenance  of 
state-of-the-art  computerized  packag¬ 
ing  and  distribution  equipment.  Solid 
mailroom  management  experience  in  a 
union  environment  along  with  related 
technical  skills  a  must.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  candidate.  Send 
resume  including  salary  requirements 
to  Box  2064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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MARKETING 


SALES/MARKETING  MANAGER 
Continued  growth  has  produced  an 
opening  in  sales  at  Creative  Data 
Systems--the  newspaper  software 
professionals  with  the  largest  customer 
base  of  installed  business  systems  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

As  an  IBM  VAR,  CDS  markets  its  soft¬ 
ware  applications  on  System'36  and 
System/38  hardware  to  newspapers 
internationally.  The  opening  is  based  in 
the  company's  Kansas  City  headquar¬ 
ters  with  40%  travel  anticipated. 
Providing  excellent  products  and 
services  starts  with  an  unyielding  orien¬ 
tation  toward  truly  understanding 
customer  needs.  Candidates  with  prior 
newspaper  and/or  computer  sales 
consultant  experience  have  the  highest 
likelihood  of  success. 

We  offer  salary,  incentives,  and  a  career 
path  commensurate  with  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  performance.  Please  send 
your  resume  with  qualifications  and 
requirements  to: 

VP  of  Marketing 

Creative  Data  Systems 

9300  W.  noth  Street,  Suite  150 

Overland  Park,  KS  66210 


_ SALES _ 

SALES/MARKETING 
REPRESENTATIVES.  We  are  a  progres¬ 
sive  commercial  printing  company  with 
both  nonheatset  and  heatset  web  press¬ 
es  located  in  mid  Florida.  The  company 
is  expanding  at  a  rapid  pace  and  we 
need  the  right  persons  to  grow  with  us. 
We  offer  an  above  average  base  salary 
with  unlimited  commisions  a  bonus 
program  based  on  an  MBO  health  and 
life  insurance,  paid  holidays  and  vaca¬ 
tions.  We  have  four  openings  for  exper¬ 
ienced  motivated  achievers.  If  you  think 
you  are  what  we  are  looking  for,  send  us 
your  resume  with  earning  expectations 
to  Box  2060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

NIGHT  PICTURE  EDITOR  wanted  at 
fast  growing  central  Colorado  metro 
paper  that  appreciates  and  properly 
displays  good  teller  photography.  Must 
be  an  idea  person  with  top  editing  and 
layout  skills.  Send  resume  and  portfolio 
to  Photo  Director/Editor,  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  Telegraph,  30  S.  Pros¬ 
pect  St.,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903. 


_ PROMOTION _ 

PROMOTION  &  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 
MANAGER 

The  Morning  Call,  located  in  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,  seeks  a  manager  for  its 
promotion  and  creative  services  func¬ 
tion.  The  position  heads  the  develop¬ 
ment,  materials  creation,  and 
implementation  of  promotional 
campaigns.  It  also  plans  and  directs  the 
paper’s  participation  in  community 
relations  activities.  The  person  sought 
will  have  strong  management  skills,  be 
inventive,  be  particularly  strong  in  copy- 
writing  and  have  experience  working 
with  other  media.  Position  reports 
directly  to  the  Vice  President  of 
Marketing. 

Please  send  resumes  to  Kevin  M.  Lind- 

?ren.  Manager  of  Employee  Relations, 
he  Morning  Call,  101  W.  5th  St.,  PO 
Box  1260,  Allentown,  PA  18105. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  -We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  creative  professional  with  copy- 
writing  skills  and  experience  in  produc¬ 
ing  magazine  ads,  direct  mail  pieces 
and  presentations  that  sell  advertising 
space  and  subscriptions  for  a  leading 
New  York  weekly  trade  magazine.  Send 
complete  resume  to: 

Box  2088,  Editor  &  Publisher 


_ ARTIGRAPHICS 

ART  DIRECTOR 

The  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  a  31,000 
M-F,  Morning  Saturday,  with  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  leaders  in 
graphics  and  photos,  needs  art  director 
to  lead  two  part  time  artists  in  recently 
redesigned  afternoon  product.  Applic¬ 
ants  must  be  strong  and  fast  in  deadline 
informational  graphics,  along  with 
design,  management,  and  illustration 
duties.  Apply  in  confidence:  Dean 
Lindoerfer,  Assistant  Managing  Editor- 
Graphics  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  401  Mill 
St.,  El  Paso.  Texas  79999.  Include 
sample  of  work  in  tear  sheets  or  slides. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

DP  MIS  MANAGER-  Growing  high-tech 
company  seeks  professional  computer 
manager  with  full  knowledge  of  C  and 
broad  management  skills  to  match. 
NYC  location,  competitive  pay  and 
benefits  and  fast  track  in  expansion. 
Resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRINTING _ 

PRODUCTION  ARTIST  KEYLINER 
Excellent  position  for  keyliner/paste-up 
person  with  stable,  growing  publisher  of 
business  trade  magazines.  Candidate 
must  have  several  years  experience  in 
page  make-up,  newspaper  background 
preferred,  and  a  willingness  to  dedicate 
a  career  to  production  art.  Excellent 
company,  benefits  and  salary.  Please 
send  resume  to  Thomas  Kelly,  Produc¬ 
tion  Department,  Crain  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  740  Rush  St.,  Chicago.  IL 
60611.  EOE  M/F/H/V. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 
DARKROOM  TECHNICIAN 
Hands-on  experience  with  halftone,  line 
and  contact  photography  for  newspaper 
group.  Ability  to  operate  and  maintain 
graphic  arts  cameras,  film  processors 
and  other  related  equipment. 
Supervisory  and  process  color  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience,  excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  D. 
Dragert,  The  Princeton  Packet,  PO  Box 
350,  Princeton,  NJ  08542. 

WANTED:  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for 
old  established,  progressive,  indepen¬ 
dently  owned  daily  located  in  beautiful 
Southeast  city.  Circulation  40,000  and 
growing.  Newly  renovated  buildings  and 
first-class  mechanical  equipment. 
Congenial  working  conditions,  non¬ 
union,  excellent  employee  benefits. 
Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  in 
composing/camera/plate/press  opera¬ 
tions,  and  have  good  computer  back¬ 
ground.  Prime  motivation;  quality 
control  with  attention  to  reducing  costs 
and  waste.  Ability  to  work  well  with 
foremen  but  exercise  firm  supervision  is 
essential.  Report  directly  to  manage¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  including  10  years’ 
employment  experience,  references, 
and  salary  expectations  to  Box  2030, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

CONFIDENT,  CAPABLE,  PRINCIPLED 
businessman  wants  to  share  his  exper¬ 
tise  in  multidimensional  career.  Abili¬ 
ties  include:  Business  &  Personnel 
management,  salesmanship,  public 
relations  &  extensive  background  in 
credit  &  collections.  Needs  challenge  & 
latitude  to  insure  mutual  success. 
Resume  sent  on  request.  Reply  Box 
2080,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

NEED  A  Controller  or  Business  Manager 
to  complete  your  management  team??? 
Shirt  sleeve  manager  with  proven  track 
record- 17  years  experience  with  large 
and  medium  size  dailies-8  with  same 
company.  Expertise  in  budgeting,  cost 
control,  financial  analysis,  strategic 
planning-excellent  references.  Avail¬ 
able  June  15.  1987  or  before.  Box 
1970,  Editor  &  Publisher 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  with  excel¬ 
lent  credentials  seeks  position  with 
daily.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  director 
with  experience  in  promotions  and  can 
motivate  your  staff,  write  to  Box  2062, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

34  YEARS  CIRCULATION  experience 
with  5  daily  newspapers,  including 
circulation  manager  experience  with 
4,000  daily,  8,000  daily,  12,000 
daily.  Gene  E.  Springer.  Box  651, 
Williston,  North  Dakota  58802-0651  or 
call  (701)  572-3119.  Seek  work  with 
daily  newspaper. 


Telemarketing  and  Promotion  profes¬ 
sional  seeks  staff  position.  Ten  plus 
years  experience.  Excellent  references. 
Box  2056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


FLEXIBLE  REPORTER  and  fine  writer 
with  six  years  experience  seeks  job  with 
AM  daily.  Any  Zone.  Environment, 
outdoors,  politics,  courts,  police,  inves¬ 
tigative.  Don’t  pass  me  by.  The  price  of 
a  stamp  buys  you  a  tidy  clip  package 
well  worth  reading.  Box  2072,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FROM  TV  evangelism  to  feminist  theol¬ 
ogy,  religion  today  is  the  most  signific¬ 
ant  and  under-reported  social  force  in 
the  United  States.  Experienced  journal¬ 
ist  with  highest  credentials  wants  to 
develop  this  beat.  Box  2057,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PULITZER  PRIZE  winning  reporter, 
fluent  in  Spanish  and  fresh  from  law 
school  is  looking  for  reporting  or  copye- 
diting  job.  Box  2073,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

A  news  center  in  its 
own  right...the  Clas¬ 
sified  Pages  of  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER, 
where  thousands  of 
newspaper  people 
get  together  every 
week! 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  looking  to 
vanquish  wounded  for  major  metro.  5 
years  experience.  Thorough,  reasoned, 
seeking  a  challenge.  Box  2(D69,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER-Seeks  reporting 
job  on  daily  or  suburban  weekly.  6  years 
daily,  1  1/2  years  suburban  weekly.  Had 
long  time  care  of  mother,  now 
deceased. 

Ready  and  eager  to  get  back  to  news¬ 
paper  business.  J-school  grad. 
1986-87  college  courses,  reporting, 
editing  modern  newspaper:  All- 
American  college  paper.  Cheryl  A. 
Spencer,  718  N.  32nd  Ave.,  Holly¬ 
wood,  FL  33021. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  seeks  editor 
general  manager  post  after  8  years 
directing  75-person  newsroom  for 
prestige  Chicago  community  paper 
group.  Practiced  at  strategic  planning, 
interdepartment  task  forces  and  meet¬ 
ing  market  needs. 

Walter  Kelly 
7064  N.  Sheridan  508 
Chicago,  IL  60626 

SPORTS  WRITER-  I’ve  spent  7  years 
covering  college  and  pro  sports  in  print 
and  electronic  media.  I’m  looking  for  a 
quality  staff  writing  position  with  daily. 
Versatile  writer  with  photography, 
layout  skills.  Masters  degree.  (304) 
768-4939. 


VETERAN  HORSE  RACING 
handicapper/reporter  seeks  relocation. 
Anywhere,  USA.  10  years  of  expert 
picks,  flats  and  harness,  scoops,  enter¬ 
prise,  total  coverage.  Available  immedi- 
ately.  Call  Chuck  (914)  428-6111. 

WHEELCHAIR-USER-has  covered 
youth  and  local  sports  for  small  week¬ 
lies  for  11  years-looking  for  position  on 
small  to  medium  sized  daily-will  write 
on  any  topic  as  needed-will  consider 
any  zone-Contact  Mike  (516) 
669-6116. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

TIME  SERVED  PRESSMAN,  25  years 
Goss  Headliner  experience.  Looking  for 
opportunity  with  metropolitan  newspap¬ 
er;  willing  to  relocate.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  available.  Box  2029,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

AMBITIOUS  PHOTOJOURNALSIT  who 
isn’t  afraid  to  work  hard,  long  hours 
seeks  photographer  position  on  a  weekly 
or  daily  anywhere.  I  have  several  years 
of  experience  as  a  weekly  news^per 
photographer.  You  won’t  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  Available  July  1.  Call  or  write 
tO:  John  Prinzier,  10165  W.  Coldspring 
Rd.,  Greenfield,  Wl  53228.  (414) 
425-1248  (evenings). 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  - 

Editors  disagree  with  Reagan  on  importance  of  arms  saie 


An  overwhelming  majority  of 
newspaper  editors  disagree  with 
President  Reagan  that  the  Iranian 
arms  sales-contra  funding  affair  is  pri¬ 
marily  of  interest  to  those  “inside  the 
Washington  Beltway”  and  that  the 
press  has  shown  “great  irresponsibil¬ 
ity”  in  its  treatment  of  the  story,  a 
nationwide  survey  by  American  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate  journalism  students 
has  found. 

The  poll,  conducted  by  a  question¬ 
naire  mailed  in  March  and  early  April, 
showed  the  affair  has  much  broader 
and  deeper  reach  among  the  public 
than  purported  by  the  President  and 
other  administration  officials.  Forty- 
seven  percent  of  the  editors  replied 
that  the  story  held  “very  much” 
interest  among  their  readers,  48% 
reported  “a  moderate  amount,”  only 
5%  “little”  interest. 

The  survey  further  revealed  that, 
while  50%  of  the  editors  thought  the 
press  had  been  “too  gentle”  toward 
Reagan  prior  to  the  Iranian  arms  dis¬ 
closure,  only  12%  believed  that  it  was 
“too  hard”  on  him  afterward.  There 
was  criticism  by  some  observers  that 
the  incident  was  being  overplayed 
and  sensationalized  by  the  press  for 
personal  and  professional  acclaim. 

Participating  in  the  survey  were  22 1 
working  journalists  —  including  edi- 


(The  article  above  is  a  report  issued  by 
American  University  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  submitted.) 


tors,  managing  editors,  news  editors, 
editorial  page  editors  and  writers,  col¬ 
umnists,  bureau  chiefs,  and  associate 
foreign  and  national  editors  —  repre¬ 
senting  daily  newspapers  in  47  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  a  3-to-l  margin,  the  editors 
rated  the  quality  of  the  stories  “very 
good”  to  “excellent,”  as  opposed  to 
“poor”  or  “fair.” 


However,  slightly  more  that  half  of 
the  respondents  were  convinced  that 
too  many  of  the  stories  were  attrib¬ 
uted  to  anonymous  sources.  Also, 
65%  of  the  editors  acknowledged  that 
some  newspapers  were  probably 
motivated  in  their  coverage  by  visions 
of  winning  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  but  sev¬ 
eral  editors  stressed  that  is  a  natural 
and  commendable  reaction  in  pursuit 
of  journalistic  quality  and  profes¬ 
sional  recognition. 

For  the  most  part,  the  editors  were 
divided  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  press  had  lost  public  esteem  —  as 
some  polls  have  suggested  —  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  story  has  been 
handled;  25%  were  of  the  opinion  that 


it  had,  19%  thought  it  had  gained  pub¬ 
lic  esteem,  with  56%  convinced  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  media’s 
standing. 

Consensus  among  the  editors  was 
particularly  strong  in  response  to 
questions  whether  they  thought  the 
Iranian  arms  sales  scandal  was  an 
“inside  the  Washington  Beltway” 
story,  as  Reagan  maintained,  and 


whether  they  agreed  with  him  that 
members  of  the  press  had  behaved 
like  “sharks  circling  .  .  .  with  blood 
in  the  water.” 

At  least  90%  of  the  editors  replied 
no  to  each  question. 

Typically.  Steve  Winn,  Kansas 
City  56//- editorial  writer,  maintained, 
“President  Reagan’s  attempts  to 
blame  the  press  for  his  troubles  are 
absurd.  So  are  his  claims  that  it  isn’t  a 
big  story  outside  of  Washington.” 

James  M.  Naughton,  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  observed,  “As  someone 
who  reported  during  Watergate,  I’m 
aware  of  both  the  importance  of 
probing  and  enterprising  reporting  on 
the  White  House  and  of  the  canard 
that  it  reflects  a  point  of  view.” 

Although  ratings  of  the  coverage 
were  mainly  favorable,  the  press, 
notably  the  major  news  organiza¬ 
tions.  came  in  for  a  measure  of  criti¬ 
cism. 


,  CARRIHir 
INSURANCE 


Up  to  $750,000  on- 


“President  Reagan’s  attempts  to  blame  the  press  for 
his  troubles  are  absurd.  So  are  his  claims  that  it  isn’t 
a  big  story  outside  of  Washington.” 


-Ji 

(213)474-5594 

1754  WESTWOOD  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA  9(X)24 


duty  medical  protection 
for  youngsters  under  18. 
24-hour  protection  on  and 
off  duty  for  carriers  1 8  and 
older. 

The  cost?  Just  pennies  a 
day.  Call  for  details.  .\sk 
about  Carrier  and  Dealer 
Bonding,  too. 

Originator:  Carrier  Accident 
Insurance.  Newspaper  Independent 
Contractor  Bond 


DEANE 

WEINffiRG 

INSURANCE  AGENCY.  INC. 


“It  is  a  pitiful  comment  on  the  press 
that  the  story  broke  in  Lebanon,” 
commented  Dallas  Times  Herald  col¬ 
umnist  Molly  Ivins.  “I  think  a  big 
reason  the  public  didn’t  want  to  hear 
about  the  story  is  because  the  press 
has  been  letting  everybody  snooze 
through  the  Reagan  administration.” 

Said  James  1.  Houck,  managing 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  “We 
ought  to  ask  ourselves  why  the  big 
media  organizations  —  including 
mine,  though  we  aren’t  really  big  — 
missed  the  story,  and  we  ought  to  ask 
why  those  who  stumbled  onto  it  early 
kicked  it  or  agreed  somehow  to  fudge 
it  or  withhold  it.” 

Numerous  editor  scorned  the  wide¬ 
spread  reliance  on  unidentTied 
(Continued  on  page  154) 
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24400  Sperry  Drive,  Westlake,  OH  44145  216-835-0700  •  Telex:  985-258  •  Fax:  216-835-4754 


Wire  Lapped  Stream  Conveyor 

Belted  Lapped  Stream 
Conveyor 

Monitor  Stacker 

Monitor  “HT”  Stacker 


Bottom  Wrap 


Stacker 

Programming 

Ranger 

Non-Contacting 
Count  Sensor 


From  the  press  delivery  to  the  loading  dock... fill 
all  your  newspaper  mailroom  needs  with  a  call  to 
Hall  Processing  Systems. 

Hall  can  handle  it.  Counter  Stackers  Conveyors. 
Labelers.  Count  verification  scales.  Bottom  wrap¬ 
pers.  Programming  and  Controls.  All  designed 
and  built  by  Hall  Processing  Systems  for  per¬ 
formance,  durability,  reliability,  and  operating 
economy.  All  sold  and  serviced  with  Hall  Process¬ 
ing  Systems’  commitment  to  continuing  customer 
satisfaction. 


HALL  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS,  INC. 


Please  see  us  at  Booth  1402 


Distribution 
Control  Consoles 

Belt  Conveyor 


Hall  Processing  Systems  can  design  your  new 
mailroom  layout  or  update  your  present  system.  In 
addition,  for  comprehensive  project  management 
and  turnkey  installation  sen/ices,  we  are  your  best 
choice  for  single-source  responsibility. 


For  total  newspaper  mailroom  capability,  call  Hall. 
Hall  can  handle  it... a//. 


Stream-Scan  Labeling  System 

Roller  Top  Conveyors 
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nati  IS  substandard,  decaying  housing.  Afraid  to 
complain  or  unable  to  make  their  complaints  heard, 
they  live  in  a  trap  of  misery.  People  have  come  to 
accept  filthy,  rat-infested  buildings,  crumbling 
walls,  and  inadequate  plumbing — or  no  plumb¬ 
ing  at  all. 

Cincinnati  Post  reporters  Mary  Kane  and  Mike 
Kelly  decided  to  find  out  why  these  problems  were 
being  ignored.  Along  with  photographer  Melvin 
Grier,  they  spent  six  months  probing  the  misery 
and  inertia.  They  discovered  that  the  city’s  housing 
code  enforcement  system  had  virtually  collapsed, 
resulting  in  the  waste  of  more  than  $600  million 
in  federal  funds  over  three  decades.  The  depart¬ 
ment  responsible  was  underfunded,  understaffed 
and  ineffective. 

The  painstaking  investigation  resulted  in  a 
series,  “Slums;  A  Model  City’s  Broken  Promise,'  ’ 
which  won  a  first  place  in  the  Unity  Awards  in 


City,  Mo.  and  placed  second  in  The  Newspaper 
Guild’s  1986  Heywood  Broun  competition. 

It  will  take  millions  of  dollars  to  solve  Cincinnati’s 
housing  problems.  But,  as  a  result  of  The  Post’s 
work,  the  housing  code  enforcement  program  has 
been  reorganized.  The  city  is  cracking  down  on 
slum  landlords,  forcing  compliance  from  property 
owners  whose  buildings  have  been  deteriorating  for 
decades.  Dozens  of  once-pathetic  buildings  already 
are  being  rehabilitated. 

And  the  series  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
several  national  foundations  that  have  pledged 
money  to  help  fight  urban  decay  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Cincinnati  Post  believes  tough  reporting 
begins  at  home. 
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